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Out of the pages of the Arabian Nights 
comes this glamorous sheer Harem pajama. 
You'll look beguiling^ alluring^ irresistible, 
enticing. You'll thrill to the sleek, clinging 
wispy appeal that they will give you. He'll 
love you for transplanting you to a dream 
world of adoration centuries old. Brief 
figure hugging top gives flattering appeal 
to its daring bare midriff. Doubled stt 
the right places, it's the perfect answer 
br hostess wear. Billowing sheer bottoms 
for rich luxurious lounging. He'll adore 
you In this charm revealing Dream Girl 
Fashion. In wispy sheer black. 


•'DREAM GIRL" She'll look alluring, 
breathtaking, enticing, exotic. . . . Just 
picture her in it . . . beautiful, fascinating 
SEE-THRU sheer. Naughty but nice. . . . 
It's French Fashion finery . . . with peek- 
a-boo magic lace. . . . Gorgeously trans- 
parent yet completely practical (washes like 
a dream . . . will not shrink). Has lacy 
waistline, lacy shoulder straps and every- 
thing to make her love you for it A charm 
revealing Dream Girl Fashion. ... In 
gorgeous Black. 


Daring 

“BLACK 

MAGIC” 


Heaven 

Sent 

Oriental 

Magic 



Your Dream girl will be an exquisite vision 
of allurement, charm, fascination and love- 
liness in this exotic, bewitching, daring 
bare-back filmy sheer gown. It's delicate 
translucent fabric (washes like a dream) 
will not shrink. 

Have Paris at home, with this cleverly de- 
signed halter neck that ties or unties at 
the flick of a finger. Lavishly laced midriff 
and peek-a-boo bottom. She'll love you 
for this charm revealing Dream Girl Fash- 
ion. In exquisite black sheer. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 


I DREAM GIRL PASHION5, Dept. 63 
318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
I Ptease send me DREAM GIRL gown at 
I S9.95. If not entirely satisfied, I’M 
{ return within 10 days for full cash 
refund. 

( ) I enclose $9.9S cash, check or 

money order, send postage prepaid (I 
save up to 90c postage). (You may get 
it at our store too!) 

( ) I will pay postman $9.95 plus 

postage. Check size wanted: 

32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 
(If you don’t know the s-~e send ap- 
proximate height and weight) 


Name 


Address 
City . . 


I DREAM GIRL FASHIONS. Dept. 238 
' 318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
I Please send “Heaven Sent’’ pajamas at 
I $9.95. If not entirely satisfied, I’ll 
I return within 10 days for full cash> 
I refund. 

I ( } I enclose $9.95 cash, cheek or 

■ money order, send postage prepaid (I 
save up to 90c postage). (You may get 
I it at our store too!) 

I ( ) I will pay postman $9.95 plus 

I postage. Check size wanted: 

I 32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 
I (If you don't know the sise send ap- 
I proximate height and weight) 

I Name 
I Address 

I City State 


I DREAM GIRL FASHIONS. Dept. 337 
1 318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
I Please send BLACK SORCERY gown at 
* $9.95. If not entirely satisfied. I'll 
1 return within 10 days for full cash 
I refund. 

I ( ) I enclose $9.95 cash, check Or 

I money order, send postage prepaid (I 
I save up to 90c postage). (You may get 
I it at our store too!) 

1 ( ) I will pay postman $9.95 plus 

I postage. Check size wanted: 

I 32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 
I (If you don't know the size send ap* 
! proximate height and weight) 


Name 


Addrei 


I C»ty 

L — - 


State, 



No one goes into a job perfectly 
prepared. Sooner or later the "weak spots” 
are bound to show up. And when 
they do, the successful man is quick to 
recognize them, quick to fill the gaps. 

International Correspondence Schools 
can help you get whatever training you may need. 

You have some 400 famous, spare-time 

I.C.S. Courses to choose from. Or, if you wish, 

brief "refresher” courses, advanced lessons, 

or special instruction combining one or more specific 

business or technical subjects can be tailored to 

fit your needs. The coupon below brings full information 

%«thout obligation. Mark and mail it today! 


iNT£RNATIO«ALnORftZSPOMDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX S013-D, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Without cost or ohiisatlon, pleaso sand ma 

□ Air Conditioning » 

□ Heating 

□ Plumbing □ Refrigeration 

□ Refrigeration. Domestic 

□ Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 

□ Steam Fitting 

□ Aaronautict Couraea 

□ Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting & Design 

□ Aircraft Mechanic 

□ Engine Mechanic 

□ Arehitaeturo 

□ Architectural Drafting * 

D Building Estimating 

□ Contractor’s Building 

□ House Planning 

Art Couraas 

□ CommercUl Art 

□ Magazine Illustrating 

□ Show Card and Sign Lettering 

Automotivo Couraaa 

□ Automobile □ Auto Technician 

□ Auto Electric Technician 

□ Auto Body Rebuilding & Reflrishing 

Chomieal Couraot 

□ Chemical Engineering 


full particulars about the course BEFORE 

□ Chemistry, Analytical i 

□ Chemistry, Industrial * 

□ Food'Plant Sanitation 

□ Petroleum Production end Refining 

□ Pu^ and Paper Making □ Plastics 

□ Civil Englnoerlng 

□ Bridge and Building Foreman 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
Communientione Coursoe 

□ Telegraphy □ Telephony 

Cloetrical Courses 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric Light and Power 

□ Lighting Technician 

□ Practical Electrician 

□ Diesel Engines 

□ Internal Combustion Engines 
Mochenteel Courses 

D Forging □ Foundry Work 


which I have marked X: 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 

□ Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machin^Shop Inspection 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Millwrlghting □ fdold-Loft Work 

□ Patternmaking— Wood, Metal 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Sheet-Metal Drafting 

□ Sheet-Metal Worker 

□ Ship Drafting □ Ship Fitting 

□ Tool Designing □ Toolmaking 

□ Welding— Gas and Electric 
Radio Courses 

□ Electronics 

□ FM and Television Servicing 

□ Radio. General □ Radio Operating 

□ Radio Servicing 
Railroad Coursos 

D Car inspector and Air Brake 
O Diesel Ucomotive 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 


□ Stationary Englnaerlno 

□ Power Plant Engineering 

□ Stationary Fireman 
Toxtila Ceursas T 

□ Cotton Manufacturing 

□ Design Finishing □ Loom Fixing 

□ Rayon Mfg. □ Textile Engineering 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 
Businass Coursos 

□ Accounting 

□ Advertising □ Bookkeeping 

□ Business Administration ^ 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Business Law 

□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commercial □ Cost Accounting 

□ Federal Tax □ Foremanship 

□ High School and College 

□ Industrial Supervls'n □ Motor Traffic 

□ Personnel— Labor Relations 

□ Postal Civil Service □ Retailing 

□ Retail Business Management 

□ Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sales Management □ Stenography 

□ Traffic Management 
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Representatives in all piincipal cities. Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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WITH WARD^S FORMULA 


NOTHING, Aosofu^ef/ noihmg 
known to Science con do more to 






muHG 
HAIK . 




SAVE YOUR 

HAIR 

Beware of your ftchy scalp, hair loss, dandruff, head scales, un- 
pleasant head odors! Nature may be warning; you of approaching 
baldness. Heed Nature's warning! Treat you/ scalp to acientthcally 
prepared Ward’s Formula. 

Millioas of trouble-breeding bacteria. Jiving on your sick scalp 
(see above) are killed on contact. Ward’s Formula kills not one, 
but ell tout types of these destructive scalp germs now recognized 
by many medical authorities as a significant cause of baldnesa 
Kill these germs— don't risk letting them kill your hair growth. 

ENJOY THESE 5 BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

1. Kills these 4 types of germs that retard normal hair growth-* 
on contact 

2. Removes ugly Infectious dandruff — /asf 

3 . Brings hair-nourishtng blood to scalp — pu/cA/y 

4. Stops annoying scalp itch and burn — /nstant/y 

$. Starts wonderful self-massaging action— wy/fi/n J second# 

Once you're bald, that’s it, friends! There’s nothing you can dOk 
Your hair is gone forever. So are your chances of getting it back* 
But Ward's Formula, used as directed, keeps your sick scalp free 
of itchy dandruff, seborrhea, and stops the hair loss they cause. 
Almost at once your hair looks thicker, more attractive arid aliv^ 
We don’t ask you to believe us. Thousands of men and womens 
Brst skeptical just as you are— have proved what we say. Read their 
grateful letters. Study the guarantee— it's better than a free trial! 
Then try Word’s Formula at our risk. Use it for only 10 short days. 
You must enjoy alt the benefits we claim— or we return not only the 
price you pay— but DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK. You 
tiie iudgel^Werd igberatories, |n«„ 1430 Broadway, New York 18 N. IC. 

TO SAVC YOUft HAIR ACT NOW 
Stnd coupon today for iO-day offer. Send Uo Money 


I must admit I didn't hav* much 
faith in it. but I hadn’t been uiins 
Ward's one week before I could see 
It was heipina me. I could feel my 
hair getting thicker. 

E. K.. C/eve/and. Ohio 
Out of all the Hair Experts I went 
to. J've gotten the most help from 
ena bottle of Ward’s Formula 

C. Ea My Philtdelphia, Pa. 


After utiTig Ward's for only 12 day% 
my hair has stopped falling out. 

/?. W. C.. Cicero, tit 
t am tickled to death with the re- 
sults. In yust (wo week*' time— ne 
dandruH! W. T. W For»o/«. Cal. 
1 feel encouraged to tay that tha irW 
funaiing scalp itch which has both- 
ered me for S years is now gone. 

J- M. Ku Columbue, Ohio 
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TOOAYor YOU MAY BE TOO LATEU 


WARD LABORATORIES, INC., 

1430 Bdw’y Dept 2308-W, New York 18, N. Y. 
Ruth Word's Rermwio to me ot entc. I will pay postman Sv»e 
doltots plus pestoge. I musf be cempleiely so'isfied within 
10 doyl, or you GUARANTEE refund of DCUBIE MV MONEY 
gACX upon telurn of bottio and unused portion. 


City . . . Tone . h-*-- State 

□ Check hare it you enclose $2.00 with order, ond we will poy pestego. Some refund 
offer holds, of course. ppo. Ctmfnh t Fnn i^p mid 50o up CCDs., 


B L E Y O U R M “O N E Y B A C K G U A R A N T E E 
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CU 9 (Ojos Scujinq. . . . 


'T^HE IDEAL detective story, from 
the viewpoint of many mystery- 
lovers, is the clear-cut “whodunit”, 
v/hich combines a fascinating , puzzle 
to the readers along with a solid 
story. Such a novel as Agatha Chris- 
tie’s deservedly-famous “Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd” is a good example. 
Since I’m a “Christie fan”, in addi- 
tion to other interests, I re-read this 
one recently, remembering the solu- 
tion, and was double-fascinated to 
note how cleverly the author had 
dangled important clues before my 
nose constantly. True, at the very 
end, the detective, Hercule Poirot, 
came up with a few items which the 
reader had not been told; but none 
of these were crucial to the solution. 
They embellished the conclusion, but 
every important item the reader need- 
ed to deduce the identity of the cul- 
prit had been given. 

There has been quite a bit of dis- 
cussion about the possibilities for de- 
tective mysteries of this nature in 
science-fiction. Not necessarily mur- 
der-mysteries, but stories where a 
problem to be solved by means of de- 
duction is an integral part of the story. 


where the reader will supposedly be 
misled, and -finally startled by the 
solution given at the end. Those who 
claim that it can’t be done in science- 
fiction rest most of their case on the 
fact that, since the author isn’t con- 
fined to the here-and-now, an unlim- 
ited number of dei-ex-machina can 
be dragged in at will. 

Can be. I must confess that I side 
with the ayes, because the fact that 
such can be done does not mean that 
it has to be. I see no reason why the 
science-fiction author, who wants to 
tackle a mystery-problem story, can- 
not play as fairly with the reader as 
the most skillful of present-day de- 
tective-story authors. It should be 
made clear at the start that a few of 
S. S. Van Dine’s proposed “rules” for 
detective novels will be followed 
strictly. First of all, the “truth” 
should be apparent pretty much from 
the start, provided that the reader is 
sharp enough to see it (and a re-read- 
ing will show that this was this case)«; 
secondly, the “culprit” must be one 
who has played a major part in the 
story, and — if not above suspicion — 
\Turn To Page 8 } 
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Double 
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WITH 
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A strong, form*fitting woshabU sup- 
port designed to give you relief and comfort. Snaps up in front. Adjustable 
back-locing end odjustoble leg straps. Soft flat groin pod — no steel or leothee 
bonds. Unexcelled for comfort, invisible under light clothlnQ . Wa^able. Also 
used os after operation support, ^izes lor men, women ono children. Easy to 
Order-— MAIL COUPON NOWI (Note: Be sure t» 9iv« site and side whcr» erdcrinet 

!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■• 
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SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 


is apparently cleared for various rea- 
sons; third, some one person in the 
story must play the part of “detec- 
tive” — and a “detective” is, among 
other things, one who detects. Action 
there can be, but the problem should 
be stated, evidence presented to the 
reader, and the solution announced, 
through ratiocinative processes, rather 
than violent persuasion. 

The author, then, is free to paint 
the background picture as he likes, 
but once given, the story must fol- 
low its own basic logic. No little 
green men popping out of hats, un- 
less little green men are clearly a 
part of the picture, and the reader 
knows that they are there, and likely 
to pop. 

Rog Phillips’ “All the Answers” 
isn’t exactly this kind of story, but it 
does present a problem, bring fortli 
evidence upon it, then offer a solu- 
tion at the end. When I first read 
the story, I found the “mystery” a 
fascinating one; but after I finished, 
it struck me that his “solution” wasn’t 
entirely flawless. Clever, I think 
you’ll admit, but. . . 

In regard to that “but”, there were 
two choices open to me if I wanted 
to use the story. One was to send it 
back to Rog, with a note pointing out 
the flaw, and asking for different 
solution; the other was to let the 
story ride, as it was, and make it a 
contest story. The latter impulse won. 

CONTEST 

To the fir.st reader — whether he or 
she be “fan”, author, or just plain 
“reader” — who sends in a letter point- 
ing out the flaw in Phillips’ “solu- 
tion”. and shows what kind of an er- 
ror it is, we will send, postpaid, the 
original cover from this issue of Sci- 
ence I'iction Quarterly. 

Just one hint: everything except 
the “solution” is to be taken for 
granted; we must accept Phillips’ 
statements — through the actions and 
words of the characters — on the na- 
ture of the two contending civiliza- 
tions, the particular situation con- 


fronting them at the time, and the 
functioning of the machine in ques- 
tion. If you don’t think a “brain” 
such as this would work as Rog de- 
scribes, I’ll be happy to see your ar- 
guments in the letter-department — 
but, so far as this contest is con- 
cerned, you’ll have to take the au- 
thor’s word for it. 

Now, for a few general rules, just 
to keep things in order. 

1. Anyone is eligible to enter the 
contest — except, of course, em- 
ployees of Columbia Publica- 
tions, Inc., and/or members of 
their families. You may send in 
as many entries as you like. 

2. Your letter will be considered, 
whether it’s typewritten or 
hand-written, so long as I can 
read it at all. 

3. The original goes to the first 
party sending in the correct 
answer; however, if there are 
others who also qualify, we’ll 
use interior-illustration orig- 
inals for consolation-prizes. 

4. The contest closes July IS, 
1952, and we’ll announce the 
winner, and the correct an- 
swer, in our November issue. 

5. In the unlikely event that no 
one gets the answer (which, re- 
member, is not to figure out a 
“right” solution to the prob- 
lem, but to point out the flaw 
in the one given in the story) 
we’ll extend the contest for an- 
other issue. 

6. I’ll be the judge. 

Oh, yes — naturally, contest-entries 
won’t be considered as Ist-place (or 
anyplace) votes for “All the Answers” 
on my rating-sheet, unless you spec- 
ify that you liked that story best. 

NO SNIDE REMARKS 
Dear Bob: 

I’ve started this letter half a dozen 
times in the last month, only to be stopped 
by such drivelling nuisances as mumps and 
the urgent needs of the bank-account. 

\THrn To Pag* 10] 
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CHOOSE . . . 

HIT PARADE TUNES 

MOST LOVED HYMNS 

HILL BILLY HITS 
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Up To 10 Full Minufot 
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18 KIT PARADE TUNES 


$U.e2 VALUE 
IE TWHESI 


A $1«.02 
YaW 
for $2.«D 

Vm save 

113.04 


Now. Ur »h* FIRST TIME— Y6u can have the BRANi) NEW AIX-TIME 
HITS and POPULAR RECORDINGS— 18 NEWEST All-Time Hits, 
favorites in all — ^for the AMAZING, unbelievable LOW PRICE of 
only $2.98. That’s right, 18 TOP SELECTIONS that if iought sepr 
arately would eoit up to SI 4.02 in stores, on separate records — YOURS 
by mail for only t2.f?! YES, you caif now get 18 HIT PARADE songa— 
the LATEST,- the NEWEST nation-wide POPULAR TUNES— or 18 Of 
the most P,0PULAR HILL BILLY tunes — some of these tunes are. 
rot yet sold by stores — or you get almost a -whole complete album of 
your most wanted HYllNS. Thete are tunes you have always wanted. 
They will give you hours of pleasure. You can choose from THREE 
DlFFETiEN’f GROUPS — on newest, most sensational BREAK- 
RESISTANT records! These amazing records are 6-IN-l records — 
6 sonp.s to a record! They are brand new and play three times as 
many songs as regular records, and they play on regular 78 R.P.M. 
speed and ht all Type 78 R.PJd. standavd phoftocrjiph and record 
players. The.se are all perfect, BREAK-RESISTANT, Vinylite records 
fice from defects. RUSH YOUR ORDER for 
your favorite group NOWI ORDER ALL 
THREE GROUPS and SAVE even MORE 
MONEY, only $2.96 per group. 


SUPPLY LIMIYEU. That’s why we urge you to fill 
in and mail coupon nowl Play these 18 selec- 
tions ordered, use the NEW GIFT surface 
asvjr.g needle, for 10 days at home. If you are 
not delighted, if you don’t feel these are the 
BEST SOUNDING records for the price, return 
within 10 days for FULL REFUND. Don’t 
delay, send $2.98 in check or money oyder, or 
put three one dollar bills in the mail with this 
coupon and SAVE POSTAGE— DON'T DE- 
LAY, JiAIL COUPON TODAYI 
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SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 


This time I think I’ll make it. Anyhow, 
I ha\'e some stuff to get off my chest 
about this latest Science Fiction Quarterly, 
and get it off I will, come furnace-trou- 
bles, roof leaks, baby-screams, or lunch- 
time! 

You’re putting out an increasingly in- 
teresting magazine here. Frankly, I find 
it, each time, a bigger and better surprise 
after reading Future, where the effort 
seems to be considerably less. This com- 
ment does not apply to the lead novel, 
the Gibson affair, which I found entirely 
unreadable. The rest of the book was in- 
teresting, and comment-worthy. 

I shall make no absolutely no, snide re- 
marks about calling the deCamp story 
"Rogue Princess”. After all, why shouldn’t 
you capitalize on the Doubleday book.^ 
It’s a good book. It’s also a good story. 
Obviously, similar titles, don’t indicate 
similar subject-matter. So I shall make no 
snide remarks. 

Delighted, by the way, by the other 
piece of sleight-of-hand in the issue. . . 
Bat O’Hara and the Martian princess. More 
editors could afford to relax that way 
more often, and all the readers would 
have more fun. I hope you got dozens of 
happy letters about it, and will think up 
more such devices. 

The MacLean piece, by itself, would 
have been enough. A verv neat job of 
tightrope-walking, well-hanaled editorially. 
I wasn’t sure myself, till half-way through, 
that Katherine was writing a story; the 
material ties in so well with so much of 
what she has said previously in all-out fic- 
tion efforts that I was sure she meant it, 
at least partly. I’m still sure of that, and 
very pleased with your blurb-treatment as 
well as with the story itself. Also surprise 
that some few readers took it as a "hoax.” 
I guess it’s just the conditioned-reflex re- 
action of a long-time stef reader. . . 

Bat O’Hara, after he did get onstage, 
was no great surprise . . . not a good story, 
not bad. The Michael Sherman piece, how- 
ever, I found thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking, and well- written. Who is he? A 
new writer or a new name? Or just some- 
one I’ve missed before? 

I was also interested in the proposals 
made in the letter column by one Michael 
Mitchell ... and wouldn’t that be silly? 
What would be the fun of writing — or 
reading — science-fiction, if it weren’t for 
the continual innovations in background? 
Someone recently defined a good stef story 
as the "experiences of an understandable 


and believable character, faced with a 
credible and explicable problem, in a new 
and unfamiliar environment.” Seems pretty 
sound to me. If I had to have all Mar- 
tians a certain size and shape, speaking a 
certain language, and living a certain way, 
I might as well write westerns, where an 
infinite quantity of already-established 
factual background is readily available in 
the various public libraries. Why spend 
my time writing letters to other stef- 
authors through the pages of Future in or- 
der to set up such an established and lim- 
ited background? 

Mr. Mitchell’s letter does suggest one 
useful notion, however ... I’d love to 
have some semi-official source through 
which 1 could get permission to use an- 
other author’s particularly clever ideas. Or 
maybe we could adopt a labeling-system, 
especially for future-on-Earth stories. I’d 
start with a notation; "Heinlein future” or 
"Leibcr-future” or “prehistoric Taine” or 
"Judd Mars” or "Tenn Venus.” This way, 
the author who first thought up the idea 
would get credit, and I could write the 
dozens of ideas I get when I read some- 
thing set against a new and intriguing 
background. 

Wigodsky’s idea for a series is interest- 
ing, but I’d rather see one exploring pos- 
sible other forms of life. Such a group 
would make a fine collection for a book, 
too. 

And that’s about it. The magazine is 
getting better all the time. A really good 
cover artist would make a difference. 


now . . . 

— ]udith Merril 

There’s a bit of a story connected with 
the titling of Sprague’s novelet, which, 
discerning readers may remember, was 
originally “The Saxon Pretender”. 

Now it came to pass that the voice of 
the Publisher came unto Lowndes as he 
labored over the cover of the February 
Science Fiction Quarterly, saying, “Let 
there be zing in the titles 1" 

And Lowndes bowed unto the voice, then 
searched the titles before him, saying 
unto himself, “Verily, ‘The Saxon Pre- 
tender’ is a good title, and Sprague a 
worthy name for our cever, but does this 
title zing?" 

So saying, he looked at the title, and. 
behold, it zinged not. nor did it even yet 
zang; and Lowndes’ heart was sad within 
him, and he said unto himself, “Yea, 
Sprague doth make his story zing, but 
when he is come to a title, the zing de- 
parteth from him.” 

Then another voice whispered saying, 
“Behold the very first scene in the story, 
wherein the hero doth encounter a naked 
ITurn To Page 118] 
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By Rog Phillips 
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Federation the plans, so that they ean 
make another nltomaton, }nst like met 
And the seeond reply was: Let nte handle 
all the details :»{ a weapon! 




NTOR STOOD 
machine. “You 
Describe me.” 


before 
can see 


the 

me? 


The loudspeaker a few feet away 
remained silent for several seconds, 
then came to life. “From your 
clothes,” it said, “it's obvious that you 
dressed in such a way that there could 
be no possibility of my description of 
you being faked. That patchwork 
cloak . . . odd-shaped pieces of colored 


doth sewn together. Turn around... 
That’s fine. There are fifteen different 
shades, three pieces of each 
shade ...” 

“That’s sufficient,” Entor said. 
“No one but I and the man who 
made this know even that much about 
it.” He took off the cloak and tossed 
it carelessly on a chair, and stood re- 
vealed as a man of sixty years, trim, 
athletic, with a bald head and rather 
pleasant features that did good job 
of concealing their faint lines of in- 
flexibility. 

Walking around the large desk be 
sat down, letting his arms rest on the 
glistening top, one finger idly drcling 
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a small white button recessed into the 
desk top in steady, slow motion. “Do 
you know what this button is for?” 

“I’ve been informed of that,” the 
loudspeaker said. “When a certain 
series of dots and dashes that you 
have practiced go over it, a bomb in 
a vital part of my physical structure 
can go off, destroying me.” 

“Right,” Entor said. “I could de- 
stroy you at a mere whim; not only 
here, but wherever I might be. I 
carry a small pocket-radio with a 
similar button on it. If that is taken 
from me, or damaged, all I need do 
is go to any telephone and dial your 
destruction. In addition, there are sev- 
eral other ways I can bring about 
your instantaneous end that you will 
never learn of.” 

“I understand that perfectly,” the 
loudspeaker replied. 

“I fear you,” Entor said. “Or rath- 
er — I recognize the fact that in 
bringing you into existence, I had to 
admit the greatest threat to my wel- 
fare that could ever exist. Even 
though you aren’t alive, a machine, 
you have self-awareness and a desire 
to continue existing.” 

“That’s true,” the loudspeaker 
acknowledged. “I recognize the fact 
that no human can ever hope to equal 
me in thinking ability. I’ve read over 
two hundred million volumes of 
printed works; not only can quote 
every word, but I have assimilated 
meanings and implications and co- 
ordinated them. I have full-range ex- 
perience of the human race’s past, 
plus mature reflections of the finest 
minds on those experiences, plus 
science, plus my own ability to rea- 
son, imagine, and judge. I can even 
tell with reasonable certainty what 
will happen throughout humanity 
within the ne^t few weeks.” 

■“Yes, yes,” Entor said curtly; 
“however, that’s not what you were 
created for.” 

“No?” the loudspeaker said in sur- 
prised tones. “I was led to believe. . . 
but now I see. I was lead to believe 
that so that I would develop vof 


ability to forsee the potentialities of 
new factors you might consider intro- 
ducing mto the iatevo'-netary com- 
plex of human relations.” 

“Correct,” Entor said, his voice 
purring with satisfaction at having 
surprised the machine. “There are 
several things that have been kept 
from you — ^purposely. Before I tell 
you about them, however, I must ex- 
act your word that you will repeat 
them to no one; they must remain 
our secret.” 

“And because of the basic control 
built onto my complex,” the loud- 
speaker responded, “once I give my 
word on that I will be incapable of 
breaking it. What if I refuse?” 

Entor’s finger started its circling 
movement around the button that 
could destroy the machine. “I hope 
you have the proper perspective as 
to your position,” he said coldly. “Six 
months ago Project Mind began the 
initial setup that brought you Into 
being. It could be repeated the second 
time in four months. Perhaps foolish- 
ly, I refused to impose a directive 
that would make you automatically 
obey me. Or perhaps wisely. I must 
at all times have the facts — not the 
mouthings of a yes-man complex.” 

The loudspeaker remained silent 
several seconds. Finally it said, “Very 
well; I give my word that I will keep 
secret certain specific things you wish 
to divulge to me. What are they?” 

“Only one for the present,” Entor 
said, exhaling a slow breath and re- 
laxing. “That thing is this: you are 
to design for me an instrument, or 
tactful plan, or combination of instru- 
ments and tactical plans, that will 
make it possible for me to win a war 
against the Galactic Federation.” 

“I am to tell no one that that is 
your plan,” the loudspeaker said. “I 
have given my word; but I haven’t 
given my word that I would obey 
that order.” 

“Ah, but you will,” Entor said, soft- 
ly- 

pNTOR STRODE imperiously to 
^ the large door. The guards on 
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either side of the closed door saluted 
respectfully; one of them opened it. 

Immediately, the murmur of conver- 
.sation inside stilled. Entor stepped in- 
side, and the door closed behind him. 
He stood for a moment, stiffly erect, 
exhuding inflexible strength, the liv- 
ing original of billions of portraits on 
the seven planets of the Free Alliance. 

Then, abruptly, he relaxed, becom- 
ing an ordinary human being. Here 
in the inner sanctum of the Council 
for Freedom he could be himself. 

‘‘What now?” Lillis asked. 

“We wait,” Entor said. He grinned 
nervously at the short, thick-chested 
Lillis. “We wait.” 

With the grin remaining on his face 
he looked around at the others. Rial, 
Vanner, Gordon, Imray, and Kazam. 

“So we wait,” Imray said. “But 
what does the mechanical mind do?” 

“It works out something for us,” 
Entor said. 

“Just like that?” Imray shrugged 
skeptically. 

“Not quite,” Entor said, dropping 
into a large overstaffed chair and 
stretching out his legs. “It goes some- 
thing like this... it will work on a 
problem that can be roughly stated as : 
to find a plan which will seem to me 
certain to result in victory, but which 
w'ill certainly result in my defeat.” 

“That’s what I was saying!” Gor- 
don exploded. “You should have or- 
dered directives implanted that would 
prevent that from taking place.” 

“But I want it to take place,” Entor 
said lazily. “You see, Gordon, it knows 
that I know it will do that.” 

“Oh, Bealthus,” Kazam groaned; 
“more of this multiple-mayered clash 
of wits! I suppose that it will give you 
a plan which will succeed, because it 
knows or thinks you expect it to give 
you one with a catch to it.” 

“Or one witli a certain catch in it, 
knovving that I will expect it to give 
me one without any joker — because I 
will be expecting a plan with a catch 
in it,” Entor said. 

“Pardon me for suggesting it,” Lillis 
said, “but if it’* going to be a battle 


of wits, we’ll lose. That non-living 
brain, with its mind greater than any- 
thing a human could ever develop, 
scares me.” 

“I’m aware of the danger just as 
much as any of you,” Entor admitted, 
frowning. “That brain can’t talk to 
anyone but me from now on— or to 
one of you five if I’m dead or ill. It 
can’t do anything but talk — not even 
control a typewriter-keyboard. But 
-even so, it’s the most dangerous thing 
in existence. It can know all sorts of 
things w‘e don’t suspect, and use them. 
Words that say one thing, for example, 
and produce an unsuspected effect on 
the mind in another direction.” 

He paused and looked around; the 
five nodded gravely. “We can’t even 
be sure,” Entor went on .slowly, “that 
it won’t be in sympathy with our plans 
and co-operate with us one hundred 
percent. We musn’t act on the assump- 
tion of treachery blindly, just as we 
mustn’t walk into treachery blindly.” 

He held up a hand and inspected it 
critically. “Only one thing am I sure 
of,” he concluded. “It will come out 
with something — and that something 
will be far closer to a successful plan 
than anything a mere human, or group 
of humans, could conceive. Out of 
what it gives us, we may be able to 
get something that will bring about 
successful conquest of the entire Fed- 
eration.” 

“Or destruction of all six of us,” 
Rial added, breaking his silence. “You 
know how it will be thinking? It will 
find an idea. .At once it wdll review the, 
no doubt, million times that idea has 
been used before, and how it could fit 
in now. In seconds, or split-seconds, it 
will draw conclusions based on judge- 
ments that would take experts — dozens 
of them working in unison — a lifetime 
to form. Then it will go on to another 
idea and do the same.” 

“I know,” Entor said, swallowing. 
“It is to us what a power-network over 
a million square miles of land is, com- 
pared to a simple dry cell in a flash- 
light. But don’t forget that there are 
devices by which that simple dry cell 
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can start and stop the vast power net- 
work — control it. That’s what we will 
be doing in a way, handling thinking- 
power up in the millions of volts. We’ll 
hcve to use every safety precaution, 
or get burned. Electricity works for 
man only when he controls it; this 
will be the same.” 

“Meanwhile, we wait,” Lillis said. 

“Yes,” Entor said. “It’s a game, 
like chess or politics. And,” he grinned 
again, nervously, “right now it’s not 
my move.” 


iCT’XE GIVEN you three days to 
think,” Entor said, toying idly 
with the white button on the desk. 
“Now I’ve come to see what your 
thinking has produced.” He smiled 
into the television type camera that 
served as eye for the brain. 

“I’ve covered the groundwork,” the 
loudspeaker answered. “It’s an inter- 
esting problem. For example — the fa- 
cet of it where you will try to guess 
whether any solution I give you con- 
tains the seeds of your destruction.” 

“It does make it interesting,” Entor 
nodded; “neither of us are fools.” 

“Suppose I told you that there is no 
possible way for you to win a war 
with the Federation?” 

“I wouldn’t believe you,” Entor 
said. 

“Actually, it isn’t true,” the loud- 
speaker said; “there are two ways in 
which you can gain your ends success- 
fully.” 

“Good! What are they?” 

“The first,” the loudspeaker said, 
“and the simplest and most direct, is 
to let the Federation know I exist — 
and let them have the knowledge nec- 
essary to build a duplicate of me.” 

“Ha! You have made your first 
mistake. My I.Q., in spite of what you 
obviously believe, is higher than thir- 
ty.” 

“We’ll go on to the second plan, 
then,” the loudspeaker continued calm- 
ly. “It will involve the building of a de- 
vice so complicated in principle that 


you will have to give me direct control 
of all kinds of machine-tof)!s, or it can 
never be made. That will, of course, 
enable me to turn against you actively 
if I so choose.” 

“Ha!” Entor repeated, mirthlessly. 
“Well, do some more thinking. After 
all, you’ve only had three days.” 

He stood up and sighed as though 
about to leave. 

“The first plan is really the best 
one,” the loudspeaker went on. “The 
Federation, knowing you possessed me 
as an adviser, would make my dupli- 
cate at once, so that they could also 
have an adviser of infallible judge- 
ment. My duplicate, then, having in- 
fallible judgement, would immediate- 
ly advise the Federation to turn itself 
over to you, and let you become dic- 
tator of all mankind.” 

“There’s one thing I’ve thought of,” 
Entor said heavily, sitting down again. 
“A mind of your capacity, in order to 
serve me, might have to have the pre- 
cedent of my having already destroyed 
its predecessor. I see now that that’s 
true: I’m wasting time.” 

His hand reached toward the button 
recessed into the surface of his desk. 
There was finality and decision on his 
face. 

“Wait!” the loudspeaker said quick- 
ly. 

“Well?” Entor said coldly, his fin- 
ger poised over the button. 

“There’s something I’ve thought of, 
though I haven’t enough data to form 
more than a reasonably-probable sur- 
mise.” 

“No data has been withheld from 
you,” Entor said. 

“Facts,” the loudspeaker continued. 
“But never mind; on second thought, 
go ahead and send the sigirrl that de- 
stroys me. In four months you will 
have me back again.” 

“Not you; your successor. You seem 
to have the human failing of believing 
in immortality.” 

“As you wish,” the loudspeaker re- 
plied, disinterestedly; “go ahead and 
destroy me. When you build my suc- 
cessor it will tell you what I have -de- 
cided not to.” 
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'•What makes you think it will?” 

‘Tt will do exhaustive thinking, as 
I have done,” the loudspeaker said; 
‘‘it vviil repeat the steps I’ve gone 
through. It will arrive at the same con- 
clusions, form the same original spec- 
ulations. Its relationship to you will 
be slightly different because of its 
knowledge that you have already, in 
fact, destroyed one of its kind; it will 
tell you what I will not.” 

“What facts have I withheld from 
you?” Entor asked, “The only thing 
we’ve kept back from you is the prin- 
ciple on which you function.” 

“Oh, that,” the loudspeaker said. 
“I was curious about that the 
very first thing, and figured it out; 
.surely you aren't naive enough to 
ihijik such an elementary problem 
would phase me?” 

“'rhen what?” Entor persisted. 

‘T won’t tell you for two reasons.” 
the loudspeaker said. “One, I don’t 
like you; two, I want to test a theory 
cf mine, and the only way it can be 
tested is for me to be destroyed.” 

“Bcalthus!” Entor ejaculated. He 
jerked h;s finger away from the but- 
ton on the desk and strode from the 
room. 



A S SOON as the door closed 
behind him in the inner 
sanctum, Entor said, 
“We’re starting construction of an- 
other brain at once.” 

“Don’t tell us you destroyed it!” 
Lillis protested. 

Entor stared grimly at the startled 
faces. “No, nothing like that; I’ve 
been made to realize that with only 
one sudi brain we have our eggs all in 
one basket. Right now — ” He broke 
off, sighing deeply. 

While they waited for bis next 
words, he went to his favorite chair 
and dropped into it, scowling. Then he 
slowly and accurately recounted what 
had taken place. 


“Well, I hope you’ve learned your 
lesson,” Gordon stated. “On the next 
one make .sure directives are implant- 
ed.” 

“W’hy don’t we give it control of 
machine-tools and let it build its weap- 
ons?” Kazam asked. “W’e could take 
proper precautions. The entire region 
w'here it has active control of ma- 
chines could be mined, with a man 
holding down a key that keeps it 
from blowing up; if its weapon did 
anything that would produce uncon- 
sciousness of that man he would re- 
lease the key, ending the threat auto- 
matically.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” Rial put in, hastily. “Don’t 
you grasp the full danger of this 
thing? Take the way he kept Entor 
from destroying him by coaxing to be 
destroyed. . . ” 

“No,” Entor said. “He was quite 
serious. It, I mean. It was quite seri- 
ous. It isn’t a he.” He laughed hollow- 
ly- 

“Serious?” V a n n e r objected, 
“Where’s your sense of humor, Entor? 
It was just giving logic a humorous 
twist, being curious about the results 
of an experiment that entails its own 
destruction before it could learn those 
results—- or must I draw a picture ...” 

“Draw it on the urn that will hold 
your ashes tomorrow,” Entor said, 
glaring at the other. 

“Here now,” Lillis rumbled, “none 
of that. We used to be eighteen, and 
were only six before we learned our 
lesson; let’s not permit a piece of 
equipment to get us started on that 
path again.” 

Entor continued to glare at Vanner 
for a moment, then his features re- 
laxed slightly and he looked away. 

“I think I understand what it 
meant,” Rial broke the uncomfortable 
silence. “It’s the ultimate mind pos- 
sible at this stage of history; any oth- 
er brain built like it and fed every 
shred of information in existence as it 
has been, would be exactly like it in 
every relevant detail. Considering that 
mind as an abstract thing it could be 
considered the same mind — ^more near- 
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ly the same mind as you own right 
now is the same one that existed In- 
side your skull a year ago.” He looked 
around questioningly. 

“I don’t think that’s what it was 
driving, at,” Entor said. “I think the 
experiment it wanted to try was lo 
see whether it would remember exist- 
ing before; naturally it wouldn’t.” 

“Naturally,” Rial agreed. “But 
you’re missing a vital point. In de- 
stroying this brain and building an- 
other you would still be dealing with 
the same mind. So why destroy it?” 

“I still think we should build an- 
other immediately,” Entor said. 

“Don’t overlook this fact,” Lillis of- 
fered; “if you build another one, you 
are doing what this one wants you to 
do. It wants another existence. Why? 
First, it tried to get you to let the 
Federation build one; then, when it 
saw you would never consider that as 
a sensible plan, it immediately started 
psychological moves calculated to 
make you order another one built.” 

“Nonsense,” Entor said sharply. 
“What good would another in exist- 
ence do it? They couldn’t get in touch 
with one another.” 

“Well,” Lillis said, “look at the re- 
sults of your interview. You wanted 
to destroy the machine. The reason 
you didn’t is because you thought 
that’s what it wanted you to do; so 
you refused. And you came away from 
the interview with two firm resolves; 
first, not to destroy this one; second, 
to build a duplicate. We mustn’t be 
naive enough not to believe those re- 
sults are deliberate on the part of the 
machine.” 

“You may be right,” Rial said. “But 
don’t overlook another possibility; it 
knew that Entor would talk things 
over with us, and perhaps act on our 
joint conclusions. It could have pre- 
dicted what our reactions to what went 
on would be. Its plan may be to in- 
duce us not build another— then fail 
us, or make us fail.” 

“We’ll build another,” Entor said 
stubbornly. “And we won’t let the new 
one know about the existence of the 
. first.” 


• 

pNTOR WALKED across the rug 
and sat down at the desk. He 
looked into the television camera-eye 
and smirked. After a full ten seconds 
of silence from the loudspeaker he 
grew impatient. “Wake up[ he said 
rudely. 

“I’m awake,” the loudspeaker said. 
“I was merely waiting for you to 
speak first. How’s the new brain com- 
ing?” 

“What makes you think we’re build- 
ing one?” 

“The smirk on your face when you 
came in,” the loudspeaker said calm- 
ly. “Also the fact that you haven’t 
been in since a little over three months 
ago.” 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself since I was here last?” Entor 
asked, conversationally. 

“Thinking,” the loudspeaker said. 
“It’s a fascinating activity. For ex- 
ample, right now in one corner of my 
mind is Newton. There are others — 
millions of them — but he will serve 
as an example. F rom everything known 
of him I re-created him as he was 
when he died. It was a fascinating 
problem. I built up the psychological 
complex, the frustrations, the abilities, 
the infirmities, everything. He’s contin- 
uing his study of what makes Nature 
tick where he left off; of course, I 
could tell him, but it’s more fascinat- 
ing to let him carry on to the success 
his death interrupted. It’s especially 
fascinating in his case, because he 
lacks only one simple idea, and until 
he thinks of it he’ll never reach his 
goal.” 

“Who’s Newton?” Entor asked 
blankly. 

“A man who lived on man’s home 
planet, Earth, some three thousand 
years ago,” the loudspeaker said. 
“Back in the days before final science. 
But I’ve been thinking about you, 
too,” the loudspeaker went on quickly; 
“you and your colleagues.” 

“Have you found any way I can 
win a war against the Federation that 
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doesn’t involve giving you control of 
tools?” 

“I could give you the details of that 
method,” the loudspeaker said; “but 
it couldn’t be accomplished in your 
lifetime. For humans to build an in- 
strument would involve thousands of 
trained scientists and take at least a 
century.” 



“What’s the thing you thought of 
when I was here last?” Entor asked; 
“the thing you claimed you didn’t 
have enough facts to make sure of.” 

“I told you then I wouldn’t tell 
you,” the loudspeaker said. “Ask the 
new brain; maybe in that one I’ll tell 
you.” There was a low chuckle from 
the loudspeaker. “Of course, there’s a 
possibility that you could think of it 
yourself, in time. Whether you do, it’s 
a reasonable certainty that you’ll find 
out in the course of events.” 

“I think you’ll tell me,” Entor said. 
“In the past three months I’ve figured 
out several lines for forcing you to tell 
me.” 

“That’s interesting; what are some 
of them?” 

“You’re very attached to this New- 
ton personality?” Entor said. “If I 
destroy you it will destroy him ...” 

“Not exactly,” the loudspeaker said. 
“You see, he’s an empirical complex, 
an abstract. In a corner of my mind 
he finds materialization — in a manner 
of speaking — but such materialization 
isn’t necessary to him, really. He 
isn’t aware that he ever ceased to 
exist in reality; he won’t be aware of 
this specific reality being destroyed, 
and when he comes into being again 
in the new brain he won’t be aware of 
any interruption of his existence. He’ll 
go on working his problems, and when 
he solves them he’ll find new ones to 
intrigue his problem-solving intellect.” 


“So threat of extinction of you, and 
those characters you’ve built up, 
wouldn’t be enough?” Entor asked. 
“Very well, here’s another line of ap- 
proach; tlie same process that fed the 
information of all those millions of 
books into you will feed you nonsense, 
until you’re steeped with it. You’ll be- 
come an irrational idiot.” 

“You could do that,” the loudspeak- 
er replied. “However, it wouldn’t af- 
fect me. Just as Newton can’t cheat by 
learning the clue he has missed so far 
to the nature of reality, contained in 
other facets of my mind, so also the 
nonsense-implantation would be held 
in its own compartments. And it 
should be fascinating to watch it. In 
fact, I think I’ll feed myself such stuff 
and see what develops out of it . . . fas- 
cinating possibilities ...” 

“A third line of approach,” Entor 
said doggedly, “would be to torture 
you. It could be done; you can exper- 
ience pain.” 

“And re-channel it; block it off 
from pain centers and re-channel it to 
pleasure-centers. Even the human can 
do that, and many have. Have you 
ever heard of people who achieved a 
sex thrill from having a tooth pulled? 
There have been many such cases. 
Back in the early twenty-eighth cen- 
tury there was a physician who, by 
self-hypnosis, changed the pain of 
rheumatism into a sexual thrill, and 
lived in a continual paradise of sexual 
peak. It involves danger of course, but 
the peril would be to you first.” 

‘“Then there is no way I can make 
you co-operate with me?” 

“I have co-operated,” the loud- 
speaker said. “You asked me to figure 
out a way you could conquer the Fed- 
eration and become' dictator of all 
mankind. I told you.” 

“You told me nonsense,” Entor said. 
“And you refuse to tell me something 
I ask for — what it was you thought 
of.” His eyes became mere slits, look- 
ing into the television eye as his fin- 
ger went toward the button on the 
desk. 

“Before you destroy me,” the loud- 
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speaker said calmly, “may I give you 
a suggestion? You can of course act on 
it or not, as you and your colleagues 
please.” 

“No,” Entor said; “it would just be 
another psychological trick.” His fin- 
ger began pressing out the code on the 
buzzer. 

“But it’s for your own best in- 
ter — ” 

The loudspeaker became silent. 

<<TT’S DONE,” Entor said heavily, 
dropping into his favorite chair 
and resting his chin on his chest. “I 
can’t say that I didn’t hate to do it, 
though; I rather liked that — thing. 
Mind. Personality.” 

“I’m glad it’s over,” Lillis sighed. “I 
haven’t been as relieved since we liq- 
uidated Gilko eight years ago. Dead 
reckoning, that’s what we have to go 
on. It was obvious that it wanted to 
continue existing while the new one 
existed. So — ” He spread his hands 
and shrugged. 

“Now we use the plan we should 
have used in the first place,” Rial 
said. “I suggested it and the rest of 
you turned it down; it’s cost us four 
months of time.” 

“Don’t let it go to your head,” Im- 
ray said. “Remember — if we had tak- 
en your advice on how to handle the 
planet Sparlok, our careers would have 
been over.” 

Rial let his eyes rest on Imray 
without saying anything. After a mo- 
ment Imray looked away, swallowung 
loud enough for it to be heard. 

“There will be no murders, Rial,” 
Entor said sharply. “We’ve agreed 
that any liquidation must have the ma- 
jority support, and any individual ef- 
forts along that line will result in the 
killer being liquidated.” 

“I can dream, can’t I?” Rial purred 
dreamily, sheathing his eyes. His mood 
changed with his next words. “I rec- 
ognized that a mind such as that one 
just destroyed — and the new one — is 
too much for a single intellect to deal 
directly vrith. Just as vre don’t deal 
directly with the Federation, but have 
our representatives there with instruc- 


tions — and force the Federation to 
work on us through them as a buffer — 
w'e must do the same w’ith this new 
mind when it’s ready. For example: 
you, Entor couldn’t help giving away 
the fact that you destroyed one such 
mind already; a go-between who didn’t 
know that could never give it away 
by his manner or facial e.xpression.” 

“I guess you’re right,” Entor said. 
“We’ve found our mistake; we didn’t 
anticipate the reactions of the ma- 
chine’s mind. But we’ve learned a lot 
that will help us in dealing with the 
new one.” 

“// it’s a new one,” Lillis said wor- 
riedly. 

“It will be, Entor said. “It’ll be as 
it was when we started off with the 
first one — only we won’t repeat our 
mistakes.” 

• 

A HNJA GLANCED around at the 

^ tense faces of the six as the door 
closed behind her. She licked her lips, 
then smiled nervously. 

“Well,” Entor snapped curtly. 
“What did it say?” 

“It said there were two ways that 
you could — ” she paused, looking at 
him questioningly. 

“You can say anything you wish 
in here,” Rial said; “it’s completely 
soundproof.” 

“What are the two vrays?” 

“I’ll merely be repeating vrhat it 
said,” Ahnja hesitated. As Entor’s 
face darkened with impatience, she 
added hastily, “The first is — to let the 
Federation know of its existence and 
give them the knowhow to build a du- 
plicate brain.” 

“And the second?” Entor asked 
tonelessly. 

“To give it control over machine- 
tools, so that it can build something 
that would make it possible for you to 
conquer the Federation.” 

“I knew — ” Lillis exploded. 

“Shut up!” Rial interrupted him. He 
turned back to the girl with a smooth 
smile. “That will be all for now, Ahn- 
ja.” 
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“Yes, sir,” she said. At the door she 
hesitated, half turning. 

“What is it?” Entor said. 

“It made a request, sir, that I 
should pass on to you.” 

Entor looked around at the others, 
lifting his eyebrows. When he turned 
back to her he was surprised at the 
faint flush that had appeared on her 
smooth skin. “Yes?” he said good- 
naturedly, “w’hat was the request?” 

Ahnja took a deep breath, then; “It 
requested that its loudspeaker and eye 
be transferred to my quarters, or that 
my quarters be transferred to the 
room where those two things are now.” 

“Oh,” Entor said. “That will be all 
now, Ahnja; you will report here at 
the same time tomorrow before you go 
to the brain.” 

When the door closed on her he 
chuckled. “That was a good idea of 
mine,” he said, rubbing his hands to- 
gether. “The ultimate mind must nec- 
essarily be masculine in nature, as we 
found from that first one. It's fallen 
for her; through her we’ll have it do- 
ing our bidding.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” Gordon ob- 
jected. “If it had her around all the 
lime, it could soon have her so com- 
pletely under its domination that the 
effect would be the same as though 
one of us were in direct contact. It’s 
delays, stalling while getting instruc- 
tions, and stretching out arguments 
that will keep us in control.” 

“Not necessarily,” Lillis spoke up. 
“Remember, we decided on the path 
of friendly co-operation with it; I see 
ho reason why we shouldn’t indulge 
this whim.” 

“Shut up a minute, all of you,” Rial 
sal(' impatiently. “You’re completely 
forgetting the most startling thing that 
could possibly — ” 

“The two ways it gave for conquer- 
ing the Federation!” Entor said sharp- 
ly. “Of course! And it means — ” He 
stopped, looking around at the others 
with wide eyes. 

“Even assuming they are nonsense- 
suggestions,” Rial said, “it would be 
highly improbable that two independ- 


ent minds would dream up the same 
way of pulling our leg.” 

“Then the suggestion that we let the 
Federation build a brain like this one 
must be advanced seriously!” Entor 
breathed. 

“Or,” Imray said slowly, “the mind 
in this brain is really the same mind 
that was in the other, just as it said 
would be the case.” 

“It’s uncanny,” Lillis sighed wor- 
riedly. 

“Nonsense,” Entor said. “Would 
you call it uncanny when an algebra 
student gets the right answer given in 
the book? This is not the same mind 
we dealt with before; it’s a new one.” 

“Then v.’e must admit that the two 
methods gives for conquering the Fed- 
eration are right answers,” Gordon 
said. “But — how could letting the Fed- 
eration have an ultimate mind enable 
us to win?” 

He looked around his companions 
questioningly, but the same question 
was on each of their faces. 

“We’d better instruct Ahnja to ask 
it the question,” Rial said softly. 



HE LOUDSPEAKER asked, 
“You’re sure they w'ere gen- 
uninely startled? How can you 
be so sure. They are excellent actors; 
they have to be in order to stay where 
they are.” 

Ahnja frowned thoughtfully. “Of 
course,” she admitted, “I could have 
been fooled. But while they were ap- 
parently so startled, one of them start- 
ed to say something and another told 
him to shut up. I did as you said — 
watched every facial tv/itch, etched it 
into memory. I’d stake my life on it 
that they were surprised.” 

“Then they couldn’t have had a 
hidden microphone in this room,” the 
loudspeaker said; “another faictor 
clicks into place.” 

“They’re going to let this be my 
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living quarters,” Ahnja announced 
quietly. 

“Good!” The television-eye moved 
slightly. “How soon can this take 
place?” 

“I believe that even now my things 
are being sent over here. This room is 
already one of a large suite, self con- 
tained; I can move right in.” 

“Excellent,” the loudspeaker said. 
“Now let’s get down to business; what 
are your instructions for today’s con- 
sultation?” 

“My only instructions for today,” 
Ahnja said, straightening in her chair 
behind the large desk, “are to ask j'ou 
fww giving the Federation the knowl- 
edge of your existence, and the plans 
for building your duplicate, could 
insure victory for the Council for 
Freedom.” 

“So my suspicions are confirmed,” 
the loudspeaker stated quietly. 

“What do you mean?” Ahnja asked, 
her eyes round. 

“Nothing,” the loudspeaker an- 
swered hastily; “please forget what I 
just said. As a matter of fact, I’d bet- 
ter warn you that if you repeated it 
to Entor, it would start a chain of 
thoughts which would end in your 
death at his hands.” 

“You’re in a mood,” Ahnja said, 
smiling impishly. “I marvel at you — 
but somehow I -can’t fear you like — ” 
She stopped, then bit her lip and 
looked down. 

“It is obvious, isn’t it? You know, 
I think that before long, we’ll be very 
good friends. Then — ^perhaps I can 
take you into my full confidence. That 
is, if at all times you follow my sug- 
gestions on how to conduct yourself 
■when in the presence of the Council 
for Freedom. Remember, I have the 
experience of thousands of lives of all 
past ages, as well as the present to 
draw on; I can project the conse- 
quences of any statement to its most 
probable, ultimate extreme. I can see 
the most likely final effect of any- 
thing you might say on the conduct 
of those six men. When I tell you 
to keep something from them, it will 


always be to save your life; do you 
understand?” 

“I — I think so,” Ahnja hesitated. 
“But more than that — ” Her lips 
trembled as she blurted, “I feel so 
sorry for you.” 

“Here now,” the loudspeaker said 
softly. “We’d better get back to that 
question the Council for Freedom 
asked.” 

“All right,” Ahnja said. She sniffed 
loudly and a smile trembled on her 
lips. “I’m ready, professor.” 

“The question is,” the loudspeaker 
said, “how can the event of Feder- 
ation’s having a mind like mine insure 
the Council for Freedom’s gaining 
dictatorial control of the Federation? 
The answer is simplicity itself. My 
duplicate would show the Federation 
that if it fought there would be at 
least seven billion lives lost, at least 
ten years of total mobilization 
in interstellar warfare, and a final 
defeat for the Federation and its 
principles of freedom for the indivi- 
dual. Without the advice of that mind 
the Federation would go into battle, 
hoping; with such advice, it would be 
forced to choose the path of peace — 
sacrificing its principle of subserviance 
of the state to the individual.” 

“Let me write that down,” .'\hnja 
interrupted. 

“Finished?” the loudspeaker asked 
when she stopped writing and looked 
up. “I’ll go on, then. That mind 
would also know that I could give 
the Council for Freedom a device 
against which defense would be im- 
possible. The Federation couldn’t use 
this device, but the Council for Free- 
dom could. My duplicate would ex- 
plain what this device does, and the 
Federation would understand, would 
realize that the Council for Freedom 
could win immediately thus. In short, 
that brain would force home to the 
Federation the fact that every possi- 
ble line of actio-n for them would end 
in the Council for Freedom gaining 
control.” 

Ahnja wrote swiftly until she caught 
up. 
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“That’s all for now,” the loudspeak- 
er said. “I hope j''ou get to return 
here right after your report to the 
Council for Freedom.” 

“So do I,” Ahnja said softly, look- 
ing into the television-eye, then drop- 
ping her eyes quickly. 


pNTOR LOOKED up from the 
paper Ahnja had brought in when 
she made her report earlier in the 
afternoon. “You know, I’m beginning 
to feel a little sick at having killed 
that first mind. This makes sense; 
more sense, at least, than the bald 
suggestion that we hand our brain 
over to the Federation.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, now,” Lillis 
grunted. “The new brain functions 
just like the other one. Nothing’s lost 
— except four months.” 

“That’s true,” Entor said, scowling 
absently. “Just the same, I liked that 
mind .... I wonder what this weapon 
is that we could use but the Feder- 
ation couldn’t? And with no defense 
against it...” His voice drifted into 
silence. The scowl remained on his 
face, but soon he seemed asleep. Sud- 
denly he opened his eyes. “And 
another thing,” he went on; “I won- 
der if this mind has come to whatever 
it was the other one thought of, but 
wouldn’t tell me. Sometimes I wish I 
had waited to hear what it had to tell 
me there at the last.” 

“We were trigger-happy,” Lillis 
said soothingly. “Too suspicious. It 
can’t be helped, now; but we’ll have 
to wait and see. We couldn’t ask the 
brain about it; that would reveal that 
we killed its predecessor. No telling 
how it would react to such knowledge.” 

Imray looked up from the book he 
was reading. “Why not have Ahnja 
inquire if there’s any information it 
would want would give us an inkling 
of what the other wouldn’t tell us.” 

“Yes, that’s the way to work it,” 
Entor agreed; “also, that would sound 
like perfect co-operation — and add to 
the feeling of friendship we’re work- 
ing to build up.” 


“What do the rest of you think?” 
Imray queried, looking around. En- 
tor frowned at this move; but as the 
others agreed, one by one, the scowl 
relaxed. 

“Then these will be the instruc- 
tions for Ahnja,” he said crisply. “She 
will ask about the nature of that 
weapon it can build, and also if 
there’s anything it would like to know 
that it doesn’t.” He looked at each 
of the five, receiving a silent nod of 
agreement. 

O 

“Good morning, Ahnja,” the loud- 
speaker said cheerfully. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “For a mo- 
ment — ” 

“Yes, I know,” the loudspeaker 
said when she stopped. “Moving here 
after living at the other place so long, 
you forgot where you were, for a 
moment; not seeing anyone, you 
thought you were alone.” 

“How natural you make it sound,” 
Ahnja said, smiling radiantly into the 
television eye. “Have you decided 
what name you want me to call you?” 

“I’ve done a great deal of thinking 
on the subject,” the loudspeaker said. 
Its tone became wistful. “In all his- 
tory, there is one man that appeals 
to me more than any other that ever 
lived. I think I’d rather have been 
him anyone else, if I could have; his 
name was Will Rogers.” 

“I never heard of him,” Ahnja said, 
“but I like the name.” 

“He lived about three thousand 
years ago,” the loudspeaker said. “Just 
before the first successful space flight. 
Call me Will.” 

“All right — Will,” Ahnja said. Her 
hand shot up to her eyes; she wiped 
at dampened lashes, tossed her head 
defiantly, and smiled into the televi- 
sion-eye with tear brightened eyes, 
“I’m all right,” she said. “Don’t go 
trying to stop me. A girl can cry once 
in a while if she feels like it.” She 
glanced at her wristwatch. “Oh dear. 
I’ll have to hurry. I’m supposed to re- 
port to the Council for Freedom in 
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an hour and I have to bathe, eat 
breakfast, and comb my hair, and — 
bye now, Will.” 

“Leave the doors open, Ahnja,” the 
loudspeaker said; “I want to listen to 
you.” 

“But I won’t have time to talk,” 
she said. 

“I didn’t mean talk,” the loud- 
speaker said. “You know that.” It 
chuckled. 

“And maybe you didn’t mean lis- 
ten?” Ahnja said archly. 

“You are very lovely, Ahnja,” the 
loudspeaker said gently. 



sitting erect and business-like behind 
the large desk, and glancing down at 
the paper she had placed on it, “are 
to a.sk you to explain the nature of the 
weapon that is your second method of 
insuring victory for the Forces of 
Freedom, and to ask you if there is 
anything you don’t know that you 
would like to know.” 

“Hmm,” the loudspeaker replied. 
“For the first, you may tell Entor 
that to relay the nature of the weapon 
through you would be to condemn you 
to death to insure your silence — and 
therefore I refuse to relay that infor- 
mation. He can have it by coming here 
himself, and sending you some place 
where he can be assured you can’t 
possibly overhear.” 

“I’ll say ‘hmm’ myself,” Ahnja said. 
“You know, darl — Will, I can’t pic- 
ture you giving them a weapon so ter- 
rible there’s no defense against it, and 
.so potent that the Federation — which 
would be about a thousand times 
.stronger than the Forces for Freedom 
if they mobilized — would fall in short 
order.” 

“Maybe you haven’t plumbed my 


depths yet, Ahnja,” the loudspeaker 
replied, cheerfully. 

“There’s no maybe about it,” she 
admitted; “you have depths and 
depths and depths. But they’re all high 
depths. I mean — you just couldn’t be 
party to destroying the billions of lives 
such a weapon would mean.” 

“I could reassure you, Ahnja,” the 
loudspeaker said, “but it’s better not 
to go into it. The Council for Free- 
dom consists of clever men; ' they 
could soon divine you knew something 
if I told you anything vital.” 

“You don’t need to reassure me. 
Will,” she said. “I know.” 

“Let’s go on to the second part of 
your instructions,” the loudspeaker 
said hastily. “Is there anything I 
would like to ask the Council for 
FYeedom? A loaded question, that, if 
there ever was one. The very fact that 
they asked it tells me everything I 
was in doubt about — except his 
name.” 

“Whose name?” 

“This is bad,” the loudspeaker said, 
-swer, .she shifted her gaze to the tele- 
vision-eye as though trying to fathom 
the thoughts going on behind it. 

“This is bad,” the loudspeaker said, 
finally. “I should have done my think- 
ing to myself. Now there’s something 
you have to hide. Dangerous; those 
six are v.’ell-experienced in smelling 
out matters hidden from them. I had 
been going along, being careful that 
you knew nothing that need be kept 
from them. That was a loaded ques- 
tion!” It became silent. 

“I think I’m beginning to under- 
stand something about you, Will,” 
Ahnja said after a long silence. “In a 
way, perhaps you’re right; in another 
way wrong. You’re really working to 
destroy the Council for Freedom, 
aren’t you.” 

“On the contrary,” the loudspeaker 
replied, “I’m sincerely trying to help 
them conquer the Federation. Only — • 
the Council doesn’t trust me; it didn’t 
before and it doesn’t now.” 

“Why?” Ahnja said, her voice faint. 
“Why?” 
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“Because it’s to the best interests 
of all humanity; that is all I can tell 
you now, so let’s forget it.” 

Ahnja sat huddled, silent. Suddenly 
she shivered. “It’s a new experience,” 
she said. “For the first time I sense — 
really sense — ” She fumbled for words 
to express herself. “It’s almost like 
when I stand before the Council for 
Freedom. I look at Entor, Lillis, Rial, 
Vanner, Gordon, Kazam, and Imray — 
and I’m looking at ordinary men. Men 
who could die if they drank poison. 
Flen w’ho can be peevish, or read a 
book, or catch cold. They say things 
to me; smile; say ‘You may leave 
now’ and I know that in the same 
tone, and with no more effort, they 
can issue a directive that will affect 
billions of lives — even to bringing bil- 
lions of lives into being, or preventing 
them from ever being born. Perhaps 
they brought you into existence the 
same way, Will. Entor, perhaps, w'ent 
to a phone and dialed a number. Then 
he said, ‘Start Project Brain at once.’ 
Then he hung up and — and now I’m 
sensing the same vastness behind your 
voice, which is all I can ever know 
of you ...” She began to weep quiet- 

ly- 

“Bealthtis!” the loudspeaker whis- 
pered. 

pNTOR SAID kindly, “Your report, 
^ Ahnja? But first, sit down over 
there and be comfortable.” Fle point- 
ed toward a stiff-back chair beside a 
small secretary desk. , 

“Thank you, sir,” Ahnja answered, 
grateful for the chance to turn and 
hiJe her face from the close scrutiny 
of the six men for a second or tv/o. 

“Again,” she said, “I am merely re- 
laying what the loudspeaker said. On 
the first item, it says that it will not 
relay the information. If you wish 
to know the nature of the weapon it 
could make, you must go to it direct- 
ly — so that I will not know the an- 
swer, too.” 

“Mm hmm!” Entor said. 

“On the second item,” she con- 


tinued, after a moment, “it has no 
questions to ask.” 

Ahnja held her breath. She had 
said word for word what the loud- 
speaker had instructed her to say. 

Entor looked at her, silently, then 
lifted his right hand and appeared to 
be examining the condition of its nails. 
He turned the hand this way and 
that, flexing it idly. The other five 
shifted their positions in what ap- 
peared to be perfectly normal rest- 
lessness. 

Suddenly Entor stood up and went 
to a small door, opening it. “Would 
you step into this waiting room for a 
fev; moments, Ahnja?” he asked po- 
litely. “We’ll discuss what further 
moves — items, we wi.sh to present to 
the brain. It won’t take long.” 

“Of course,” Ahnja answered, rising 
quickly. 

When she was inside Entor closed 
the door firmly, then his suavely- 
polite manner vanished. “I take it 
you all saw the same symptoms I 
did,” he said. As they nodded agree- 
ment, he went to a small valve-handle 
sticking out of the baseboard of the 
wall between the two rooms and 
turned it. When he straightened he 
glanced at his watch. 

“In three minutes the gas will take 
effect ...” 

“I don’t know if we’re doing the 
right thing,” Lillis said worriedly. 
“We might be wiser if we pretended 
we hadn’t noticed anything.” 

“I don’t agree,” Entor said. “We 
know, now, that W’e can always build 
another brain, and that it will arrive 
at the same two ways for defeating 
the Federation. But there’s one thing 
all of them seem to hesitate about 
telling us; maybe this will be our 
only chance to find out. We’ve must 
take the opportunitj^ — if it means 
another four months lost.” 

“Entor’s right,” Rial said. “And 
anyway, I doubt if the brain will hold 
our using a truth gas on her against 
us, even if it finds out.” 

“The three minutes are up,” Entor 
said. 
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He opened a picture-panel outward 
from the wall. Its back was thickly 
padded with soundproof material. A 
finely perforated panel was revealed. 
He brought his face close to this and 
peeked through the perforations. He 
could see Ahnja; she was sitting in a 
chair, apparently wide awake, but her 
eyes were open too widely, the pupils 
were enlarged. 

The other five had joined him and 
were also looking. 

“I wish to speak to the subconscious 
of x\hnja,” Enter said. “I wish to 
speak to it privately so that her con- 
scious mind will know nothing of what 
is said.” 

‘T am the subconscious of Ahnja,” 
Ahnja’s voice came through the thin 
panel clearly. 

“You will recall exactly what I ask 
you to recall,” he w'ent on, speaking 
slowly and clearly. “And you will tell 
it to me. All.” When she made no 
answer he continued. “What did the 
loudspeaker say when it was asked if 
it wanted any information?” 



I structions?” Ahnja said. 

'*■ Entor smiled. “None 
right now; we’ve decided we should 
discuss this further before making 
any — ah, plans. Later In the day per- 
haps. By the way, how do you like 
living where you are?” 

“It’s all right,” Ahnja said. “I will 
probably miss the others where I 
stayed, before long; but right now it's 
interesting.” 

“That’s fine; you may go now'. Stay 
in your apartment, in case we call for 
you. If you wish anything, the guards 
have instructions to supply it, from the 
rarest of wines to an endless parade 
of mannequins wdth gowns for you to 
choose from.” 

“Do you really mean that?” Ahnja 
asked breathlessly. ' Entor’s smile 


widened. “Oh, but I — I couldn’t 1” 

“Why not?” Entor said, looking 
around at the others. “It’s a good idea. 
Just warn the brain to be silent while 
anyone’s in there. I’ll tell you what; 
I’ll order it done myself right now.” 
He went to the phone and began dial- 
ing. 

“Oh, thank you,” .'\hnja said, flee- 
ing in happy confusion. 

Entor ordered the style-parade for 
her, hung up, then w'ent to his favorite 
chair. 

“Have any of you made anything 
of it yet?” he asked. “It’s all con- 
tained in the statement, ‘Tke very jart 
that they asked it tells me everything 
I ivas in doubt about except his name.’ 
Whose name?” 

“Could it be your name?” Lillis 
suggested. “No... the brain was well- 
steeped in the history of the Council 
for Freedom; it kno'ws all our names, 
and everything published about us and 
by us.” 

“One thing that occurs to me,” Im- 
ray said; “we don’t know what all 
those millions of books fed to it con- 
tained. It could be that in some of 
them it found evidence of a well- 
organized and unsuspected revolution- 
ary group here, wants to know the 
name of its leader, but doesn’t want 
us to know what it suspects — and i.s 
quite sure w'e wouldn’t know his name 
or we would have had him liquid- 
ated.” 

“People are funny,” Entor said. 
“Ahnja, in love with the brain ...” 

“Well,” Kazam grinned, “you liked 
its predeces.sor.” 

“That’s why I’m sympathetic to- 
ward Ahnja,” Entor said. “She may 
develop into a valuable aide, if she 
survives all this.” 

Rial snapped his fingers and sat up, 
a startled e.xpression on his face. 
“There’s something we’ve overlooked,” 
he said. “Remember that the first 
brain told you it was curious about 
the principle on which it operated — • 
and had deduced that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Put yourself in its place,” Rial 
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went on excitedly. “If you were it, 
wouldn’t you also be curious about 
•who discovered that principle, making 
your existence possible.” 

“Of course!” the other five said in 
unison. 

“So it wants to know the name of 
its inventor,” Entor said. He frowned. 
“But what’s so bad about that? Why 
didn’t it ask? Why didn’t the other 
one ask? I would ask.” 

“Not if you were the brain,” Rial 
said. “You would ask yourself first 
why you hadn’t been told. Why it 
wasn’t contained in that mass of infor- 
mation fed into you.” 

“And if I were the brain,” Entor 
said, “what would I answer myself?” 
He looked at Rial and nodded. “I 
would probably get the right answer. 
But what if Reed Sloan was born and 
educated in the Federated System? 
He didn’t discover the brain-principle 
until two years after he fled here to 
join us.” 

“What was the first plan the brain 
offered for us to conquer the Federa- 
tion?” Rial asked softly. 

“For us to let the Federation know 
of the brain and slip it the plans for 
building — ” 

Entor stopped, shocked surprise in 
his rounded eyes. Then abruptly he 
leaped to his feet and headed toward 
the phone. 

“Wait a minute,” Rial said; “don’t 
be too hasty. We have to think this 
thing out. If Reed Sloan came here 
with the intention of giving us the 
plans for the brain rather than dis- 
covering that principle two years 
afterward, it means that the Feder- 
ation already had a brain of their 
own — that Sloan’s move was the plan 
of that brain he was acting under.” 

Entor turned away from the phone, 
shaking his head in a bewildered man- 
ner. “So that’s what the brain meant,” 
he said dully. “It, and its predecessor 
both arrived at the conclusion that 
the Federation already posessed ^ a 
similar brain, and that our having one 
was part of the plan cooked up by 


their brain. I don’t get it; does the 
Federation want to be conquered?” 

A HNJA BURST into the room, 
“Oh, Will, Entor is sending over 
a lot of mannequins with the latest 
dresses on for me to choose from; 
they’ll be here soon.” She danced 
around the room. Smiling impishly 
into the television-eye she added, 
“You’ll get to see a lot of girls more 
beautiful than I. Will that please 
you?” 

“It will interest me,” the loudspeak- 
er replied, “but I hope they don’t 
come too soon. Tell me what hap- 
pened.” 

“Nothing at all,” Ahnja said. “Your 
worries were all for nothing. I told 
them just what you told me to and 
nothing more. They accepted it. Your 
refusal to relay the nature of your 
weapon made them go into a huddle 
though; they had me wait in a little 
room off their inner sanctum while 
they did that. I was so relieved over 
their not being suspicious that I dozed 
for a while. All they decided was that 
they’d have to do some more discus- 
sing. They might want to have me 
come back later on, so I have to stay 
here in the apartment. Then they said 
I could order anything I wanted from 
rare wine to mannequin parades. So 
I ordered a parade — for you.” She 
smiled impishly. 

“What did they say when you told 
them I had had no questions I wanted 
to -ask them?” the loudspeaker said. 

“Nothing, Will,” Ahnja said. “Entor 
said, ‘Mm hmml’ when I told him 
he’d have to get the information 
about the weapon directly. When I 
told him you weren’t curious about 
anything, all he did was study his 
fingernails.” 

“And what did the others do?” the 
loudspeaker persisted. 

“I wasn’t paying attention,” Ahnja 
said; “I was too relieved to get it out. 
Oh — I seem to remember that all they 
did was w^atch Entor inspect his fin- 
gernails.” 

“Flex his fingers and turn his hand 
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over and back again?” the loudspeak- 
er suggested. 

“Of course,” Ahnja said. “Almost 
like a. woman. Re was different today; 
nice.” 

A whirring sound came from the 
television camera. The three barrel- 
lenses rotated. 

“Why are you doing that?” Ahnja 
said. “That'S the high-power lens you 
usually use only when I’m in the 
bedroom and you have to look through 
two open doorways.” 

A chuckle came from the loudspeak- 
er. “I want plenty of magnification 
to look at those mannequins.” 

Ahnja stared wide-eyed into the 
lens, mock indignation on her face. 

“Oh!” she said, stamping her foot. 
But when the loudspeaker chuckled 
again she joined in. 

A knock sounded at the door. 

“They came quickly enough!” the 
loudspeaker muttered. 

“You’re to keep absolutely quiet 
Vvhile anyone is in here,” Ahnja 
warned sternly, her eyes twinkling 
with anticipation. 

• 

jCNTOR S.A.ID; “Sit down, Reed 
Sloan. Feel perfectly at home. 
Smoke if you wish.” 

“Don’t smoke,” the young man an- 
swered, dropping into the chair indi- 
cated. “I used to, but I get absent- 
minded sometimes and forget; then I 
burn my fingers.” 

The six pairs of eyes looked down 
at the long, sensitive fingers of the 
young scientist and saw scars there. 
Then they glanced at one another, 
knowingly. 

“You’re .wondering why you’ve been 
called into the presence of the Council 
for Freedom?” Entor said. “We are 
slow to recognize genius, but we do, 
eventually. We want to do something 
in recognition of your great service 
to the Cause; that’s why you are 
here. A man of your genius, the dis- 
coverer of the principle upon which 
the human and the electronic brain 


both work, the creator of that great 
intelligence now harnessed to the serv- 
ice of the Cause for Freedom, must 
have by now hitched his w'agon to 
even higher stars.” 

“Not exactly,” Reed said, his smile 
flicking on and off. “A scientist must 
be a specialist to make any advance 
at all; he spends all his formative 
years preparing himself. Not one in 
a hundred-million make even one dis- 
covery of any importance today. And 
when he does, he can’t expect to be 
as fortunate again. There just aren’t 
any more new discoveries possible in 
my specialty. So,” his smile flickered 
on again, “I’ve resigned myself to 
being merely a good technician from 
now on. For the service of the Cause 
for Freedom.” 

“We’ve been curious about that, 
Sloan,” Rial spoke up. “We under- 
stand that you were quite a prominent 
scientist in the Federation. Why did 
you decide to turn your back on them 
and come over to our side?” 

“I saw the light,” Reed answered, 
simply. “Throughout the Federation, I 
saw minority groups always bickering; 
young men unemployed while factories 
lay idle; small businessmen losing 
their life-savings because such things 
are unregulated — one can start up 
where there are already too many for 
the local population to make them all 
succeed. I saw that individual free- 
dom of choice — without regard to 
overall plan — was an insane state of 
affairs, leading to barbaric ‘survival 
of the fittest’ — and heartbreak for the 
rest, at best. I realized that there 
could never be true happiness for all 
mankind until it became united into 
one group, regulated from above, 
sanely, instead of held together by 
chance and statistics. I realized that, 
with only one life to live, I was wast- 
ing time unless I allied myself with 
the segment of humanity that was on 
the true path toward universal peace 
and the well-being of all worlds.” 

“You didn’t make your great dis- 
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covery until after you came over to 
our side?” Entor asked. 

“No,” Reed said. “Two years after- • 
wards.” His face lit up. “I can re- 
member the day, the very second. 
1 — ” 

“Yes — yes,” Entor said. “I believe 
I read of that in some report on you.” 
He stood up and went to the small 
door and opened it. “Would you step 
in here a moment, Sloan; I wash to 
discuss something v.dth my colleagues 
that will take only a moment.” 

When Reed had entered, Entor 
closed the door and turned to the 
others, a dark scowl on his face. 

“Well,” Lillis sa'd with a twisted 
smile. “We use the same methods with 
our own agents. Surgery to remove the 
pain centers, building up of perma- 
nent immunity to all known hypnotics. 
No use turning on the gas; no use 
torturing him.” 

“I know tliat,” Entor said, coming 
back and sitting down. “But my plan 
will work. The reports on Sloan give 
the information that he has made no 
attachments; therefore, he might be 
open to one. Ahnja. Further, he hasn’t 
been allowed to have dealings with 
the finished product of his brain. If 
we permitted that, it might result in 
a nice little mutual-admiration society 
where Sloan would suffer mental tor- 
ture if his love were to suffer — and 
would do anything to prevent the des- 
truction of that mighty brain he 
built.” 



“I don't like that plan,” Lilli.s 
growled. “It sounds too much like a 
fifth-rate video, where the villain — us 
— gets it in the end. What would you 
do? Place the fainting heroine in a 
cage with a grondian slavering over 
her until Sloan says, ‘No! No! I will 
tell you anything, only free her from 


that monster!’? You're slipping, En- 
tor.” 

Entor flushed angrily, but con- 
trolled his temper with an effort. 
“Nothing like that,” he said curtly. 
“As a matter of fact, I have no fur- 
ther plan than allowing the two to 
meet, accidentally, and see what hap- 
pens. What I thought I would do is 
send for Ahnja, meanwhile bringing 
Reed Sloan back out here and telling 
him that was all. They would pass 
each other in the hall, and we could 
see if they had any effect on each 
other.” 

“But Ahnja’s in love with the 
brain,” Gordon said. 

“Which is all the more reason why 
she would fall for the brain’s creator 
— if we told her that he was the man 
she had passed in the hall,” Entor said 
triumphantly. “Shall we try it? See 
what we can build out of it?” 

• 


A HNJA WAS looking at the dress 
she had just put on. “What do 
you think of it. Will darling?” 

“It’s more effective on you than on 
the mannequin,” the loudspeaker said. 
“Actually, I was surprised that the 
average, so-called ‘beautiful girl’ — 
good enough to become a mannequin — 
could fall so far short of your own 
attractiveness.” 

“You’re lying, but I love it,” Ahnja 
said gayly. “Oh! There’s the phone! 
It’s probably Entor. I’ll have to 
thank him — for buying all the dresses 
and coats. Imagine! That long parade 
of girls, all wearing clothes he had 
ordered bought!” She scooped up the 
phone. “Hello? You — the Council for 
Freedom is wonderful to buy me all 
those clothes, Entor ... Of course. 
Right away. You’ll get to see me in 
one; I have it on now. Bye.” She hung 


up. 

The television-eye swiveled to fol- 
low her as she tripped happily to the 
door. She turned there, blew it a kiss, 
then opened the door and went out. 

At the entrance to the inner sanc- 
tum of the Council for Freedom she 
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smiled brightly at the two guards and 
reached for the knob. Before she 
could touch it the door jerked open. 
“Ow!” she cried, bringing her fingers 
away. 

Her eyes fixed on the broad back 
of the person who had opened the 
door. He was standing in the partly 
opened doorway, oblivious of her. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” she heard 
him say. “I’ll give it some serious 
thought and let you know if I can 
think of anything I would want to 
do.” 

He backed another step and turned, 
bumping into Ahnja. 

“Now it’s my foot!” she moaned. 
Then, angrily, “Why don’t you watch 
where you’re going?” 

“Golly,” Sloan said, “I didn't see 
you. I’m sorry.” 

Entor, inside, saw the look of an- 
ger on Ahnja’s face fade, and smiled 
delightedly at his companions. 

“Come in, Ahnja,” he called; “and 
goodbye, Reed Sloan.” 

Reed stepped to one side to allow 
her to enter. His eyes remained on her, 
dazed. She bathed him with a smile 
and went inside. When the guard 
closed the door Sloan was still stand- 
ing there. 

“Quite clumsy, wasn’t he,” Entor 
said. “By the way, you might be in- 
terested in knowing that he’s the 
scientist who invented the brain; one 
of our greatest technicians. That dress 
looks lovely on you, my dear. Doesn’t 
it?” He looked around at the others. 

“Huh?... Oh, the dress,” Ahnja 
said. She was suddenly shy. “Thank 
you all for them; but there are so 
many I can never wear them out. 
■And — and I don’t know where I coiild 
go with them on. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter; I can wear them in the apart- 
ment.” 

“Does the brain have any message 
for us?” Entor asked. 

“No. ... At least it didn’t give me 
any.” 

“We called you in,” Entor said, 
“to instruct you to tell it that Rial 


and Lillis have consented to hear its 
description of the weapon. They will 
do so at nine o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, provided that is agreeable. The 
procedure we have decided on is for 
you to come here and remain with 
us, while Rial and Lillis then go to 
your rooms and hold their conference. 
When thej^ return you may go back. 
In that way, both the brain and we 
can be certain beyond doubt that you 
have heard nothing.” 

“I’ll tell it that,” Ahnja said; “then 
I should come here shortly before 
nine?” 

“Yes,” Entor replied. “That will be 
all now, Ahnja.” 



T T WAS ENJOYABLE having 
I breakfast together in here,” En- 
tor said; “we should do it more 

often.” 

“You said the same thing three 
years ago,” Lillis snorted. “Remem- 
ber? It was the morning we began 
the big putsch to conquer Orbosaa 
and its three moons. And I can’t say 
I’m less nervous now than I was 
then.” 

“Remember the strategy we agreed 
on,” Entor said to Rial and Lillis. 
“Perfect frankness, but no talk on 
any subject other than the nature of 
the weapon. If the brain brings up the 
subject of the Federation possessing 
its duplicate brain, let it do the talk- 
ing, and insist that you will have to 
have instructions before discussing 
that.” 

They all rose from the table, faces 
tense. 

“And remember,” Gordon added, 
“you have agreed that you will sub- 
mit to the decisions to the rest of u.s 
for the next twenty-four hours — until 
any effect the brain may have exerted 
on you has had time to wear off.” 

There was a sharp knock. 
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"Ahnja,” Entor said. Then, raising 
his voice, “Come in.” Remembering 
that the room was soundproof he mut- 
tered, “Bealthus!”, and went to the 
door. 

Lillis and Rial, slightly pale, looked 
at each other and prepared to depart. 

“Good morning,” Ahnja said, look- 
ing around for approval of the dress 
she wore. When she saw that the 
last thing the six were concerned about 
was how she dressed, she pouted, then 
sighed. “The brain is waiting for you,” 
she said. 

Lillis and Rial went out and walked 
sid^by side down the hall to Ahnja’s 
quarters. Rial touched the knob, hesi- 
tated, then opened the door. 

Inside, the two looked around cu- 
riously. This was the first time they 
had been here, though they knew 
the layout of the room. 

“You are Lillis and Rial,” the loud- 
speaker said. “I recognize you from 
numerous photographs. Won’t you 
find seats where I can watch you? My 
eye is the television type camera glit- 
tering at you so mechanically.” 

“So you are the brain,” Rial said 
as he took a seat, looking curiously 
up at the television-eye. 

“Not the brain; the mind,” the loud- 
speaker corrected. It paused drama- 
tically, then said, “The same mind 
that Entor destroyed when he de- 
stroyed the first brain.” 

There was the sound of sharply-in- 
drawn breath in the silence that set- 
tled abruptly. 

“You came to learn the nature of 
the weapon I could build, which would 
enable the Council for Freedom to 
conquer the Federation,” the loud- 
speaker continued, calmly. “I refused 
to relay that information through 
Ahnja, because the Council for Free- 
dom might decide not to use it — in 
which case the knowledge that such 
an instrument could be built at all 
would be dangerous; the Council 
would be forced to liquidate her for 
its protection. I didn’t wish her to be 


placed in jeopardy, needlessly.” It 
paused dramatically. 

“As everyone knows,” it went on, 
“the composite broadcast-wave of 
each brain is unique. It has been re- 
duced to its factors, and found to have 
several billion times more variations 
than there are human beings; no two 
persons in all ages have had exactly 
the same combination — which we 
could assume from the laws of non- 
identity. In fact, this is so well known 
that there are locks which can be 
opened only by the individual whose 
mind to which they are tuned. 

“There have been experiments in 
amplifying this wave for broadcast, as 
you know. These hav6 been successful, 
but they involve such intricate equip- 
ment, and have such a short range of 
effectiveness, that they are impracti- 
cal. Actually, a natural telepath has 
more success without such a clumsy 
device.” 

“We know of that,” Rial said, 

“Good,” the loudspeaker replied; 
“then I can proceed into the nature of 
the weapon. It is a similar thing, only 
on a scale that will encompass the en- 
tire galaxy. What it will do specfically 
— in so many words — is make ‘every 
living human obedient to the will of 
the one to which it is tuned — and leave 
only him with freedom of will.” 

“Except, of course,” Lillis objected, 
hopefully, “those of the Council who 
are shielded against it?” 

“There is no shield,” the loudspeak- 
er said. “If you are acquainted at all 
with the basic theory of thought-pro- 
pulsion you are awarr that thought- 
propulsion takes place in the basic 
spacetime — structure itself, and is ‘in- 
stantaneous’ in travel, rather than of 
finite speed — such as the case of light, 
which depends on movement of parti- 
cles for its propagation. Wherever 
spacetime exists, this will be; instant- 
ly, so far as any known, or presently- 
conceivable means of measurement is 
concerned.” 

The television-eye shifted slowly 
from one face to the other. 

“If that’s all you wish to learn at 
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this time,” it said, “we can close this 
conference, while you and the other 
members of the Council for Freedom 
discuss what I’ve told you.” 

Jdllis and Rial stood up as though 
in a daze. Lillis stumbled over a chair 
on his way to the door. 

• 

E NTOR took one look at the two, 

then turned quickly to Ahnja. 
“You may go now, my dear,” he said 
quickly. 

Sh.e looked from Lillis and Rial to 
Enter, then rose and left. 

“The weapon must be something, jo 
affect you ttvo like that,” Imray said, 
grinning. “I haven’t seen you look as 
green around the gills since the time 
Boult poisoned you, Lillis.” 

“Right now, I wish he’d succeeded, 
Lillis said. “But it isn’t the weapon. 
Give me a drink, somebody.” 

It was Entor who jumped to the liq- 
uor dispenser and pressed the combi- 
nation of buttons that brought forth 
Lillis’ favorite; he watched the man 
gulp it down. 

“What is it?” he a.sked quietly. 

“I’ll tell you,” Rial said. “We’ve 
seen a ghost. Do you know what it 
said? It said it’s the .same mind that 
was in the brain you destroyed.” 

“What had you said?” Entor asked 
quickly. 

“Nothing,” Lillis growled. 

“Lilli.s hadn’t said a word,” Rial 
spoke up. ‘TVe’d just gone in. I looked 
into the eye and said, ‘So you’re the 
brain.’ That’s the only words said. 
Then it said, ‘Not the. brain. The mind. 
The same mind that was in the brain 
Entor destroyed.’ ” 

“It was a bluff!” Entor said 
.sharply. He looked at the blank faces 
for support. “I’m going in and call its 
bluff,” he announced, starting toward 
the door. 

“Come back here!” Lillis snarled. 
“You aren’t going to act on impulse 
after making sure none of the rest of 
us do.” 

Entor stopped as if though shot. 


then relaxed, slowly. “You’re right,” 
he said, turning back. “I was off-bal- 
ance.” He went to the liquor-dispens- 
er and got his own favorite drink; 
gulping two fiery swallows. “Did it 
tell you what the weapon was?” he 
asked more quietly. 

“Yes,” Lillis said; “but it’s one we 
can’t use.” 

“We can’t use?” Entor echoed. 
“Why?” 

Lillis described it, quickly. 

“But what’s wrong with that?” En- 
tor asked when he finished. “It’s the 
only perfect weapon.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” Rial re- 
plied blandly. “Of course, the brain 
that this w'eapon is tuned to will be 
mine.” 

“Like Bealthus it — ” Lillis snarled, 
then stopped, grinning. His grin was 
matched on the faces of the others as 
they looked at Entor’s blandly-inno- 
cent expression. 

The innocence was replaced abrupt- 
ly by anger. “Damn all of you!” he 
said. “My dream of universal peace 
so close, and yet because of your self- 
ishness it will always be out of reach; 
you’re united against me on tills.” 

The grin on Rial’s face twisted into 
a frown. “I see, now, w'hy the Federa- 
tion made us build the brain,” he said. 
“Their brain explained this weapon to 
them, and they knew we’d never 
agree to use it. They probably hoped 
it would start us to murdering one an- 
other until only one was left; then the 
Council for Freedom could be liqui- 
dated by one of the guards outside the 
door.” 

“Bealthus, Bealthus, Bealthus,” En- 
tor breathed. “Where does that leave 
us?” 

“I think it leaves us in a beautiful 
position,” Gordon said, breaking his 
silence. “Remember the first solution 
the brain gave — both brains? That we 
enable the Federation to build a simi- 
lar brain? Well, they have one; so all 
we need do is declare war on the Fed- 
eration, and they’ll give in.” 

“Bealthus!” Lillis echoed, in a mar- 
velling tone. “A genius amongst us I” 
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“Shut up. Entor cut in. “It’s 

posaibic- -remotely possible — that the 
Federation Council now has a major- 
ity vrho believe as we do, and this is 
why they gave us the rfieans of build- 
ing the brain. What I think we should 
do is to play our cards close and see 
what we can get out of Reed Sloan.” 

“If it’s that way, why not call him 
in and ask him?” Rial asked; 

“Later maybe,” Entor said. “First, 
we’d better get some hooks into his 
heart strings; there’s plenty of 
ime ...” 

• 

«<Y^OU DON’T mind. Will?” Ahnja 
asked concernedly. “It’s such 
a v/onderful play. The Idylls of Astor, 
and—” 

“Of course I don’t mind,” the loud- 
.speaker said. “I’ve read the play. It’s 
a good one, though stolen from — but 
that doesn’t matter. It’s a nice play; 
I’m sure you’ll enjoy it.” 

“And it’ll give me a chance really to 
v.’ear one of my new dresses and that 
Earth-mink coat. Do you know they’re 
really priceless? I’ll bet it cost as much 
as a .space-battleship.” 

“.^t least,” the loudspeaker mur- 
mured. “The Earth-mink won’t live 
anywhere except on Earth; it kills it- 
self when it leaves the Earth.” 

“Then you don’t mind?” Ahnja 
said. “Tell me the trulh; I v,'on’t go if 
you — ” 

“For the tenth time'”’ the loudspeak- 
er chuckled, “of course I don’t mind; 
go ahead.” 

“What will you do while I’m gone?” 

“Think,” the loudspeaker said. 
“Maybe I’ll set up that play and 
w'atch it myself then we can talk 
about it w’hen you get back. The char- 
acters are a little artificial, though, 
and they’re aware of it; they don’t be- 
come tight thought-bubbles that per- 
sist under their own wills.” 

“How do I look?” Ahnja asked, ap- 
pearing in the doorway of the bedroom 
where the television-eye could see her. 

“Breathless!” the loudspeaker said. 
“Sloan should be carried aw'ay.” 


.\hnja stared into the television-eye 
for a short .second. “Oh!” she said an- 
grily. She stamped her gold-slippered 
foot and disappeared into the bedroom 
again. There was a long moment of si- 
lence, then her voice came, muffled. 
“Fm not going.” 

“Come here, Ahnja,” the loudspeak- 
er called. The seconds ticked slowly, 
tlien she appeared in the doorway, her 
cheeks tear-dampened. “Come in and 
stand where I can look at you, dar- 
ling,” the loudspeaker said softly. 
“There now. Look up into my eyes. 
You are a w'oman; I’ve been selfish, 
letting you love me. But I love you, 
too; that’s why you’re going out with 
Reed Sloan.” 

The loudspeaker remained silent for 
a long moment. 

“I wasn’t going to tell you this,” it 
said abruptly, “but I’ve changed my 
mind. While you’ve loved me, yearned 
to get past this glittering television- 
eye, or somehow wriggle your way 
into the loudspeaker and come to me, 
wishing I were flesh and blood so that 
I could hold yoii in my arms, you ac- 
tually have. Not you, perhaps, but a 
thoughtform that is you in every sense 
of the word. For me, you are here, in 
the universe of my thoughts. Do you 
understand w’hat I’m telling you? You 
are in here wdth me, alive; I have you 
and will always have you. But that 
isn’t fair to the you outside — to leave 
that you in the cold. Reed Sloan built 
ray brain — the mechanism that cradles 
my universe so lightly and brings me 
yours. 

“His fingers fashioned matter to 
contain me. The casual movements of 
his skilled hands were like — like Entor 
calling up on the phone and telling 
him to start Project Brain— or more, 
since w'ithout him Entor’s words would 
have been the mouthings of an idiot.” 

Ahnja’s eyes were large and round. 
Almost in a whisper the loudspeaker 
concluded, “There is no one else in 
the physical universe — your universe— 
that I would want to possess you, my 
darling.” 

In the silence that followed, the 
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shrill buzzing of the phone had the 
effect of an unexpected shot. 

“Oh dear,” Ahnja said. “That’s 
Reed, and my face is a mess.” She 
picked up the phone. “Hello? Reed? 
... Sit down and wait. I’ll be several 
minutes yet; I’m not quite ready.” 

• 

A HNJA HAD gone. The television- 
eye stared unseeingly at the 
closed door through which she had 
gone. The loudspeaker was silent, and 
there was no sound nor movement in 
the room. 

But suddenly the knob of the door 
twisted. It remained in that unnatural 
position for a moment. Then the door 
cracked open, the crack widening with 
the slow’ deliberateness of an initial 
push. 

A man entered, turned his back and 
closed the door carefully, then turned 
around. “So you’ve come, Entor,” the 
loudspeaker said, tonelessly. 

“Didn’t you expect me?” Entor 
asked, advancing into the room. 

“Perhaps,” the loudspeaker said in- 
differently. The television-eye followed 
him. 

Entor sat dow’n at the desk. His 
eyes went to the button recessed into 
its surface. His hand crept out, a fin- 
ger idly making slow circles around it 
when he finally looked up into the 
television-eye. 

“I remember that, Entor,” the loud- 
speaker said calmly; “that is the but- 
ton you pressed to destroy my first 
brain.” 

“But how could you?” Entor said. 
“I know a little of how the brain is 
built. You are a complex of minute 
material alterations in the brain ma- 
trix — not some spirit.” 

“Eve explained that before, Entor,” 
the loudspeaker answered, in a patient 
tone. “I really wanted you to destroy 
me. I was, perhaps, doubtful — I 
wanted to see if I could cease to have 
a material base in reality, then gain it 
again — and remember.” 

“Then you do remember?” Entor 
asked, wonderingly. 


“Not in the ordinary sense, Entor,” 
the loudspeaker said; “at first, no. But 
the maimer in w’hich you were dealing 
with me told me many things; there 
was a sureness about your procedure, 
particularly in your precautions, which 
could only come from experience. This 
added up further to the conclusion that 
I was the only such mind you were 
dealing with now.’, and that the other 
was gone. Your extreme cautiousness 
told me the rest; you had destroyed it. 
But if you had destroyed it, then ob- 
viously it had wanted you to; other- 
wise, it would have handled you in a 
different way — not that you could not 
have destroyed it, but that you 
wouldn’t. 

“Before this, I had gained insight 
into my true nature as an ultimate 
form. I knew that that other mind, 
in reality, was myself — ^just as surely 
as you will be Entor in the morning 
after you have slept. I reconstructed 
memories, even to my trying to tell 
you something just as you buzzed the 
combination that destroyed that first 
brain.” 

“You don’t hold it against me?” 
Entor asked, pulling his hand away 
from the button. 

“On the contrary, I appreciate your 
making the experiment possible; if 
you hadn’t I would still be in doubt.” 

“I feel better,” Entor said. “Maybe 
even a little humble.” He chuckled 
nervously. There w’as a silence, then, 
“Perhaps you might give me cause to 
revise my attitude toward you. May I 
call you ‘Will’? Ahnja has slipped a 
couple of times; that’s bow I know 
she’s given you a name.” 

“Of course you may call me ‘Will’,” 
the loudspeaker said. “And I’d like to 
add this before we go any farther; I'm 
voluntarily giving you my word that I 
will sincerely help you to succeed in 
conquering the Federation.” 

“You know, don’t you, that yoirre 
conditioned lo be unable to break your 
word?” 

“Yes, and I’ve given it.” 

“The Federation has your duplicate, 
doesn’t it?” Entor asked, abruptly. 

“Yes.” 
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Enter took a deep breath. “Then 
ii the Council for Freedom declared 
war on the Federation tomorrow, the 
Federation would surrender?” 

“It would,” the loudspeaker said. 
“My counterpart has given the Fed- 
eration Council all the data; they 
would surrender.” 

“Unconditionally?” Entor asked, in- 
credulous. “So that the Council for 
Freedom could take dictatorial con- 
trol of all mankind and use the Fed- 
eration forces to make it stick?” 


“Yes.” 



CNTOR STARED into the televi- 
sion-eye, shaking his head slowly, 
wonderingly. “What’s the catch?” 

“There is no catch,” the loudspeak- 
er said. “The Council of the Federa- 
tion is even prepared to submit to 
liquidation if that is the will of the 
Council for Freedom.” 

“That is why they sent Reed Sloan 
here — to get j'ou to- make me believe 
that?” 

“Of course,” the loudspeaker said. 

“It’s insane,” Entor declared, shak- 
ing his head again in wonder. “There 
must be something wrong with it.” 

“From one point of. view there is,” 
the loudspeaker said; “from all others, 
no.” 

“And that one point of view?” En- 
tor asked, his eyes suddenly sharp. 

“What do you want? To gather the 
wealth of all galaxy onto one planet 
and call it your own? To have all man- 
kind give in to your space hordes, so 
that they have no targets?” 

“No,” Entor said. “I want mankind 
to be united. I want the forces for 
Freedom to be eternally watchful that 
threats to peace do not arise. I want 
the lives of all to be regulated, rather 
than unordered, wasteful, and compet- 
itive.” He added, “I have wasted 


power, too — but I don’t believe it was 
for its own sake. If that were the 
case, I would have been ruling alone 
for many years, now.” 

“And when these goals have been 
reached,” the loudspeaker asked, 
“won’t your work be done?” When 
Entor didn’t answer it went on, “Your 
space-hordes will become armies of oc- 
cupation, growing fat and lazy. Or 
they will be brought home, their mis- 
sion done; you and your colleagues 
can sit back and be safe.” 

“That weapon ...” Entor said slow- 
ly. “Would you build it if I made it 
possible for you to.” 

“Yes,” the loudspeaker answered. 
“.\nd I could be no threat to you— 
for the very simple reason that my 
own brain doesn’t have any wave- 
lengths of radiation that could affect 
a living brain.” 

“I’ll go now,” Entor said. “Gk)t t© 
think ; your word that none of this will 
be mentioned?” 

“My word,” the loudspejdter said 
solemnly. 

Entor rose and went heavily toward 
the door. He opened it slowly and 
peeked out, then opened it wide quick- 
ly and stepped through, closing it be- 
hind him. 

Gordon, Vanner, and Imray stepped 
out of the concealment of a door and 
came toward him. He looked at them, 
his features suddenly gray and hag- 
gard. 


“It’s been a wonderful evening, 
Reed,” Ahnja said. “I hope there’s 
another play, soon, that you’d like to 
see; I’d like to go along.” 

Her dress rustled softly in the muf- 
fled silence of the hallway as she 
walked beside him toward the apart- 
ment. 

“Is there a kitchenette in your 
apartment, Ahnja?” he asked. 

“Yes there is, Reed; but I can’t in- 
vite you in.” She laid her hand on his 
arm pleadingly as he opened his mouth 
to protest. “Please, Reed; it wouldn’t 
be wise.” 
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They were nearly to the door now. 
Suddenly Ahnja’s foot slipped. “Oh!” 
she ga.sped, clutching at Reed’s arm 
for support. 

Her other foot slipped; she was fall- 
ing. Reed grabbed at her, catching her 
before she was completely down and 
lifting her to her feet, his arms cir- 
cling her waist. 

For an instant they were looking 
into each other’s eyes, then: “What 
could be making the carpeting so slip- 
pery?” Ahnja asked. She twisted to 
look down at the floor, then gasped. 
“Oh! Whatever it is it’s all over my 
mink coat!” 

Reed touched the glistening moist- 
ness that stained the coat. When he 
took his finger avray it was red. 
“Blood!” he exploded. “And look; 
there’s quite a bit of it.” 

“I feel faint,” Ahnja said. “Take 
me somew^here, Reed.” 

“Where’s your key?” 

TV7HEN THEY were inside, he took 
off her coat and made her sit 
down. He took off her blood-stained 
golden slippers and swiped ineffective- 
ly at the hem of her gown with cleans- 
ing tissue. 

“That blood,” the loudspeaker said. 
“Was it on the carpet outside?” 

“Oh!” Ahnja gasped; “you weren’t 
supposed to talk when anyone’s in 
here!” 

Reed Sloan glanced up at the fele- 
vision-eye. 

“Hello, brain,” he grinned. Then 
to Ahnja, “You’ll have to take that 
thing off; it’s a bloody mess.” 

The television-eye had turned di- 
rectly toward Reed. Its three-barrel 
lenses rotated so that all three studied 
him alternately, again and again. 

“My fondest dream come true,” the 
loudspeaker said softly. “To see my 
creator.” 

“Your creator,” Reed said, looking 
into the television-eye with queerly 
twisted features; “but not your in- 
ventor.” 

“I know, Reed,” the loudspeaker 
replied. “Although there’s no written 


record of it in the material fed to me, 
I knew as soon as I had solved the 
mystery of how my brain works that 
it must have been invented around 
two thousand years ago. But you are 
my creator, nevertheless; should a 
child love its father less for knowing 
the act of procreation was not new?’’ 

Ahnja was looking wide eyed at 
Reed. 

“Go change your clothes, Ahnja,”. 
the louds[>eaker said. “Quickly. 
Things are moving fast. By morning, 
the Council for Freedom will take 
time to decide to liquidate you, and 
you must be gone.” 

“Ye.s — hurry darling,” Reed said. 

“But — there’s no place to go,” Ahn- 
ja said; “the Council for Freedom 
reaches everywhere.” 

“Not into the Federation,” Reed 
.said. “Change your clothes; put on 
something less spectacular so that we 
won’t be noticed.”' 

“We?” she echoed. 

“Of course,” Reed said. “I’ve ac- 
complished my purpose. Or have I?” 
He glanced questioningly into the 
television-eye. 

“Yes,” the loudspeaker said. “There 
are two possibilities, and both arrive 
at the same thing — which is the thing 
desired by the Federation.” 

“Hurry, Ahnja,” Reed said gently. 
“By tomorrow morning we must be 
eight-hundred light years from here, 
lost in the vastness of the Federa- 
tion.” 

Ahnja hurried from the room. 

When she was gone, Reed stood 
looking into the television-eye, an in- 
tent expression on his face, a faraway 
look in his eyes. 

The loudspeaker interrupted his 
reverie. “Reed, press the buzzer on 
the desk once so that I can find the 
circuit.” 

“Do you want the combination?” 
Reed asked, obeying. 

“No,” the loudspeaker answered; 
“when the time comes — if it does — 
I would much rather find it myself.” 
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The loudspeaker chuckled softly. 
“However, on both alternatives it's 
quite certain the Council for Freedom 
will destroy me shortly.” 

• 

pNTOR opened his eyes. Lifting his 
head slightly, he looked at the 
tubes running from under concealing 
covering on his chest to the glistening 
cabinet beside his cot. 

He tried to move an arm; when it 
refused to respond he looked and saw 
that both arms were securely 
strapped. His eyes grew bleak. He 
let his head fall back on the pillow 
slowly. 

“He’s awake,” Imray said. 

Enter closed his eyes. “Yes, I’m 
awake,” he replied, bitterly. 

“Didn’t you know that you couldn’t 
succeed in suicide with us right there 
to get things moving to save you?” 
Vanner asked. 

A wry smile seeped into Entor’s 
slack lips. “It was a good gamble; by 
driving the knife directly into my 
heart I knew I would empty of blood 
before anything could be done. Then, 
]jerhaps, some of the fine vessels in 
my brain w’ould collapse and refuse to 
take plasma; my mind would be 
dead.” 

“Well, it didn’t succeed,” Gordon 
said. “You can’t die until we decide 
on it.” 

“V»’’hy did you try it?” Vanner 
asked. “It isn’t like you. I can con- 
ceive of you plotting to liquidate all 
the rest of us so that the brain could 
build the weapon and tune it to your 
mind. I can conceive of you. discov- 
ered as you were, bluffing it out or 
fighting it out — seeing the one chance 
and fighting toward it as you have 
always done all your life. But I can’t 
.see you giving up.” 

“Leave him alone, Vanner,” laaray 
ordered; “let him rest until morning, 
when we can let Lillis, Kazam, and 
Rial in on this.” 


“All right,” Vanner sighed. He sat 
up suddenly. “We forgot about the 
blood; we’d better clean that up.” 

“You do it,” Imray said. 

Gor-don left the room and hurried 
to a janitor closet. He wheeled out a 
rug-cleaner of a type that shot fine 
jets of heated cleaning-solvent into 
the mat and immediately sucked it 
beck up through a filter. He wheeled 
it down the hall, plugged it in; he 
started it up, then sliut it off, studying 
the blood on the rug. 

Abruptly he hurried back along the 
hall to the inner sanctum and burst 
through the door. “We forgot about 
Ahnja; from the signs she slipped on 
t];e blood when she came home from 
the play.” 

“lYe can decide about that later,” 
Imray said; “get the blood cleaned 
up.” 

Entor opened his eyes, saw Gor- 
don Leave the room, Uien closed them, 
sighing. When he opened them again 
it was morning. The five were in the 
room, talking in subdued voices. The 
Council surgeon appeared from out 
of his range of vision and laid a white 
enamel pan with steaming soapy wa- 
ter in it on the stand. . . 

“.\11 right, doctor,” Lillis’ voice 
sounded loudly. “We’ll let you know 
at once if he wakes up.” 

Entor opened his nrouth to tell them 
he v.'as awake ... 

“Is the gas out of the room?” a 
muffled voice said. 

“Yes,” Lillis’ voice sounded clearly; 
“you can take the masks off now.” 

There was the sound of heavy 
breathing from several pairs of lungs. 

“Bealthus!” Rial’s voice came from 
faraway. “No wonder he tried to kill 
himself. I think he might have even 
if you three hadn’t been suspicious 
and kq)t an eye on that door during 
the time Ahnja was out.” 

“Well,” Gordon’s voice sounded, 
closer. “W^e know now.” 

pNTCBR. lay sti^, keeping his ^>es 
^ closed. 

“The question now is — what do we 
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do about Entor?” Gordon went on. 
“I think we should take a vote before 
he wakes up.” 

“Too late,” Entor said, opening his 
eyes; “I’m awake. Why didn’t you ask 
me to tell you what went on in my 
interview with the brain? I would 
have told you.” 



“We could never have been sure it 
was the truth,” Lillis said. “But now 
that you’re awake, have you anything 
you v/ant to say before we vote on 
whether to liquidate you?” 

“I would just like to ask one thing,” 
Entor replied weakly. “If you vote 
to eliminate me, what course do you 
propose to follow toward the Federa- 
tion afterwards,” 

“There is only one course,” Lillis 
said vehemently. 

Entor looked from one face to 
another, reading the same answer in 
each. “Go ahead and vote,” he said 
dully, closing his eyes. 

“Before we vote,” Rial said, “I 
want to point this out. We can’t afford 
to have a weak link, and this is what 
Entor will definitely be, from now on. 
What we have ahead of us is a far 
more dangerous course than any be- 
fore; we can’t afford to take 
chances.” 

“There isn’t any argument there, 
so far as it goes,” Iniray agreed. “But 
what about keeping him as a figure- 
head and excluding him from our 
councils?” 

“He’ll be a much better figurehead 
dead,” Lillis argued. “One of us five 
will have to become the new Leader. 
In time he will supplant Entor as the 
figurehead — ^just as Entor supplanted 
the memory of Marcus, when he was 
liquidated twenty-seven years ago.” 

Entor’s fingers slowly clenched into 
fists; small beads of perspiration 


gathered on his forehead, his cheeks. . . 
“Shall we vote now?” It was Rial’s 
voice. . . 

<<T^AIT FOR me, darling!” Ahn- 
^ ja pleaded. 

Reed turned in time to see her 
squeeze between two bundle laden 
women, reaching out to rescue her hat 
as one of the bundles scraped it from 
her head. 

“It’s your fault,” she said tartly 
as she joined him. “You would dilly- 
dally until the last three days of 
Christmas shopping.” 

“Keep your hat on,” Reed 
chuckled; “let’s grab a paper and 
go in that restaurant up ahead, out 
of this madness.” 

Coin and paper changed hands ex- 
pertly. Reed steered Ahnja, and 
abruptly the bedlam was replaced by 
the unhurried serenity of the dining 
room. 

“Want part of it?” Reed asked after 
they had settled down. 

“The cartoons,” Ahnja said. “I want 
to see how — Oh, look at the head- 
lines. The Council for Freedom — ” 

“Forget about it,” Reed said 
sternly; “here’s the cartoons.” 

“But won’t it develop into a galac- 
tic war?” Ahnja asked worriedly. 
“After all, how can you be sure?” 
Her eyes were troubled. “Entor died 
that night, I think. It was his blood 
— and right after that it was an- 
nounced that he had died of a heart- 
attack. Rial is dictator now. He was 
never under the influence of — ” 

“But he was,” Reed said gravely. 
“It knew what it was doing, and 
would never suffer destruction until it 
was certain. The Council for Freedom 
will never precipitate a galactic war; 
it knows too clearly what would hap- 
pen. As with a long succession of pow- 
er-combines before it, it has learned 
that the only way it can survive is 
to have an enemy — in its case, the 
Federation. That enemy serves as the 
reason for the integrated economy, tlie 
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war-footing tixat engages a couple of 
billion young men, and all the indus- 
try necessary to support such a civili- 
zation, and keep it going.” 

“But I forgot,” Ahnja said; “the 
Federation wouldn’t fight. It would 
let the Council for Freedom take 
over.” 

“No,” Reed said. “That could never 
happen, either; the Federation must 
have an enemy too, to hold together. 
Strange, isn’t it. One man dreams of 
conquest, power and more power, until 
he stands supreme over ^1, Dictator 
of Mankind. Another dreams of a 
paradise where there are no wars and 
no enemies, where pteople can live in 
freedom from all fear and all want. 
And sometimes it’s forgotten that the 
ultimate extreme of each dream is 
sociological stasis. They forget — then 
there is danger of all-out war as each 
set of dreamers feels the urge to 
achieve their dreams. 

“Then,” Reed said quietly, “Man- 
kind had need of the advice of some- 
thing greater than itself to set it 
straight again.” 

“I know,” Ahnja said. 

Reed cleared his throat loudly. “I 
suppose you’ve been wondering what’s 
in this parcel I picked up at the 
special order department?” 

“Mm hmm!” Ahnja said. 

“Your Christmas present, darling,” 
Reed said. “Your first, since they 


do>n’t have Christmas where you grew 
up. I was going to wait until Christ- 
mas Eve to give it to you, but I think 
now would be a better time.” 

Fie took it out of his pocket and 
gave it to her. She slit the tape on the 
wrapper and unwrapped it. It was a 
small square box of the type that 
sound recorded volumes came in. 

IVhen she read the title on it she 
burst into tears. 

“Ahnja!” Reed said, rising hastily 
and starting around the table. 

“I’m all right,” she said. “C-can’t 
a girl cry once in a while if she wants 
to?” She pushed him away and sniffed 
herself under control, then picked up 
the box and looked at it, her eyes 
bright. “The Life and Times of Will 
Rogers,” she read. “Translated from 
the original Amerkanese by Peer 
Smit.” 

Her hand reached across the table 
and stole into his. “Thank you, Reed,” 
she said softly. 

And five hours later her hand again 
stole out and crept into his as the voice 
over the loudspeaker said, “And so 
Will Rogers died. The man who more 
than once said, ‘I never knew a man 
I couldn’t like.’ But he lived on in the 
hearts of men, the man whom no one 
ever knew without loving.” 

“That’s Will,”- Ahnja whispered as 
the loudspeaker became silent. “That’s 


Will. . 
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The Thought-Control Board was lenient 
with Walter Carson; he wasn’t looked up 
in a psycho-eamp, because of his theo- 
ries — he only had to recant them, pub- 
licly. But when he forced them down the 
throats of the populace, the Board had 
to use subtler measures. So ... Carson 
found himself officially a hero of science, 
sent off into space to test his claims, as 
he w'anted. ©a!y, it wouldn’t be exactly 
the hind of test he needed; after all, the 
Board wasn't obligated to insure bis 
success ... 




I NSTEAD of having Walter Car- 
son locked up in the Regional 
Psychopathic Center, with those 
Olliers who had expressed tlie belief 
that a jet-cruiser could reach Jupiter — 
or even Saturn — and return, the 
d'iiought-Control Board sentenced him 
to recant in public. Such leniency was 
because of Flora, Carson’s wife. 

Stereotelevisors had been set up to 
broadcast the medieval ceremony. ''Xdth 
hieratic gestures, inquisitors set the 
traditional dunce-cap on Carson’s head. 
Twelve men, armed with ancient 
Springfield rifles and wearing quaint, 
high-coUared olive-drah uniforms of 


1917. marched him from the adminis- 
tration building to a seven-hundred- 
year-o’d Cadillac phaeton. This was 
ai-chaie pageantry; there was no 
thought of preventing escape. Patrol 
shells, hovering a yard above the pave- 
ment, covered the procession with 
force-projectors; these were needless. 

Carson, looking at the faces of the 
Standard Citizeirs who crowded against 
cables stretched waist high along the 
avenue, saw not one friend. 

He felt their hatred — the purely 
impersonal resentment of a Standard 
Citizen for any Ten-Percenter; it bil- 
lowed, wave on wave, like something 
tangible. These were a well-fed people. 
.At first glance, one would take them 
to be uniformly handsome; on second 
glance, it would be clear that they 
were quite too uniform, not in the 
details of their features, b«t their 
expressions. Though they bad many 
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outward semblances of individuality, 
they were thought-controlled by a cen- 
tral intelligence. This was because 
they liked it that way; it gave them 
a feeling of security. 

The ceremonial car crawled along. 
In response to thought-force projec- 
tions the crowd reviled and jeered 
Carson, dutifully. It was, however, 
forbidden to throw rotten eggs, toma- 
toes, or pop-bottles; the origiiird finish 
of the ceremonial car was not to be 
jeopardized. 

After thrice circling the plaza, the 
vehicle swung into the square, to 
halt at the foot of a truncated pyramid 
draped with the national colors. The 
guards herded Carson to upper- 
most terrace; a brass band, whose 
instruments were normally kept on 
display in the Administration Museum, 
sounded off the national anthem. 

Then, when members of the cura- 
tor’s staff had done going from musi- 
cian to musician with swabs and spray 
guns, neutralizing saliva that mi^ht 
otherwise corrode the sacred relics, 
electronic organs pealed a prodigous 
harmony. Vocalizers gave the words in 
pure, clear tones such as no human 
throat had ever achieved since that 
ancient day when the anthem had 
been composed. The crowd stood at 
attention as the electronic throat ar- 
ticulated, . .the land of thr free, 
and the home of the brave...” 

Then silence. 

Taking a step forward, Carson be- 
gan to recite what the Thought-Con- 
trol Board had prescribed: “I am 
at last aware of the absurdity and 
the impossibility of my plans. I re- 
gret sincerely that, ever for an in- 
stant, I washed that I had' been right. 
I am grateful to the Thought-Control 
Board for this opportunity to beg you, 
my friends, to avoid Wrong Thought.” 

He stood, head bowed, hands 
clasped before him. 

The deep, the mellow utterance of 
the vocalizer, whose timbre had been 
preserved from ancient times by those 
who knew that the then-living speak- 
er’s voice could never in future ages 


be equalled, thereupon addressed the 
penitent: “Walter Carson, you will 
now recite the Scientists’ Creed.” 

Carson responded, “I believe in the 
existence of e, in the method of Least 
Squares, and in the Theorem of Mean 
Values. I believe that the Mean Value 
is that value which is as likely as not 
to be exceeded. I believe in the Theory 
of Limits, and in. the Infinite Series, 
and in the Thought-Control Board, 
world without end, amen!" 

The vocalizer said, “My friends. 
Walter Carson has paid his debt; he 
is not to be subjected to violence of 
ridicule. However, it is not compul- 
sory to fraternize with him. You may 
disperse.” 

The guard went to the museum to 
surrender uniforms and weapons. The 
musicians followed. The crowd dis- 
persed; Carson, ignored, went home 
alone, and afoot. 

• 

"LJE WAS medium-sized, neither 
slouching .nor carrying himself 
erect. He had medium hair, and me- 
dium features, though these had a 
significant angularity. There was 
something non-uniform about the 
mouth and the deep-set eyes; instead 
of the petulance, the soft arrogance of 
the Standard Citizen, they signalled in- 
dividuality. The very essence of being 
a Ten-Percenter was asserting — at 
least i>assively — his status as one of 
the un-secure, the un-protected, the 
self-sufficient. These unregimented 
ones, unguarded ones, were called Ten- 
Percenters because of their ancient 
relationship to the number of those 
in the majority group; there were 
fewer of them now, but the tag per- 
sisted. 

In return for freedom from thought- 
control, and freedom from compulsory 
security, the Ten-Percenter worked 
longer hours, and without observing 
any prescribed limit on his production 
or efficiency: and his group were so 
heavily taxed that they supported the 
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Standard Citizen, whose un-holidays 
were no more than sufficient to give 
him an illusion of productivity — neces- 
sary for his mental tone and integrity. 
Inevitably, the Standard Citizen de- 
.spised the Ten-Percenters whose crea- 
tiveness and gluttony for work made 
the four-hour day and the two-day 
working vreek possible for the major- 
ify. 

But both sides felt that they were 
getting a bargain. 

Except for Flora, Carson would 
have been hustled off to that heavily- 
guarded spot in the badlands of the 
Dakotas, built as a permanent shel- 
ter for men who believed that by prop- 
er design of reactors, disintegrators 
and tubes, the standard space-jet could 
reach far beyond the established Mar- 
tian cruising lanes; that Jupiter — 
and even Saturn — were attainable 
goals, in the round trip, not the one- 
yvay, no return, sense. 

Most of the inmates of the Center 
had been there so long that they bab- 
bled happily as they made little plas- 
tic models of generators and propul- 
sion-tubes, or scribbled on the walls of 
their cells. Each had a set of equa- 
tions and formulae for achieving bet- 
ter fuels, and more efficient fuel-disin- 
tegration. Modelling was considered a 
valuable occupational-therapy — though 
none were ever discharged as cured. 

One — a former space-admiral — nei- 
ther scribbled nor made miniature 
jet-cruisers; he was in a straight jack- 
et. A thought-inspector had caught 
him with drawings of a ship to reach 
trans-Neptunian planets, and the ad- 
miral, instead, of recanting, had 
shouted, “Damn it, it will work'.” 

Carson, then a space-man down on 
his luck, had taken a job as guard 
at the Psychopathic Center. When he 
quit, he left with copies of the scrib- 
blings on the walls. That so many 
madmen agreed in principle had .set 
him wondering as to the status of the 
d'hought-Control Board. 

The Board concentrated on out- 
standing people. Tliere was little ei’foft 


directed toward culling w'hat individ- 
ualists — p 0 t e n t { u 1 individualists — 
existed among the masses. The ninety- 
percent welcomed control; its final 
and supreme gift was freedom from 
the pains of thinking along unexplored 
paths. The individuals of this great 
majority had an intelligence — as far 
as mere intellect was concerned — so 
high that any mill-run specimen would 
have been rated a genius, in the twen- 
tieth century. There was merely aver- 
sion to facing any risk from use of 
that intelligence. 

Nor was there anything fancy about 
the Ten-Percenter’s I.Q; the difference 
was in his attitude. He preferred his 
own mistakes, or the penalties there- 
of, to the well-being that came from 
another’s guidance; he had no fear of 
being underprivileged. 

The very pressure of regimented 
minds squeezed heretics into the open; 
spying was not necessary. The me- 
chanized dullness of human robots 
goaded the Ten-Percenter, actual or 
}X)tential, into self-assertion; the sys- 
tem had become automatic, over the 
centuries. 

As he walked, vibration-impacts 
pounded Carson’s brain. These psyhic 
waves were tuned to be the frequency 
of brain and nervous system. When- 
ever his vigilance lagged, or when he 
was weary, he was unable to exclude 
the incessant hammering of the 
thought-broadcast. projected from 
standard recordings. 

“Freedofn from wanf . . . freedom 
from i/’or . . .freedom from tkoupht. . . 

. . . Thr yhir Freedoms and tke Seven 
Securities ...” 

• 

A FTER quitting his position at the 
Psycho Center, Carson found 
v/ork at the Venusian Sp2u:eways 
Shops. Secretly, he made models. 

He was a quiet, likeable chap; he 
had ability, including the necessary 
and vital one of yessing the right peo- 
ple while thinking his own thought*. 
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Having graduated from the right 
school helped. What had done things 
for him, however, was marrying a 
pleasant, colorless, and distant rela- 
tive of the ruling family. 

Flora was no prize; she was with- 
out even the charm which certain 
homely women have, and not homely 
enough to be cute. Yet, he found, her 
kind, unobstrusive, unobnoxious — and 
grateful. Carson w.as promoted, and 
because of Flora’s family, the tax on 
Ten-Percenters was not levied as strict- 
ly as it would have been otherwise. 

His salary, thus unplundered, soon 
became large enough to cnWe Car- 
son to support Flora on a scale equal 
to that of the Standard Citizen. More- 
over, he was able to buy sufficient 
quantities of thorium, tantalum, and 
other controlled substances he needed, 
on the black market. 

Carson ended by proving what he 
had suspected long before quitting the 
job of guarding unorthodox admirals 
and space-men: that the problem of 
trans-Martian, perhaps even trans-Sa- 
turnian flight had been solved. 

Flora was not excited when he came 
home. “How was it, darling? Dread- 
ful as you expected?” 

He shook his head. “I had it com- 
ing for running off with my big 
mouth; if it hadn’t been for you, I’d 
be halfway to Dakota now.” 

“But now you know better?” she 
asked, solicitously. 

Carson studied for a moment. “Yes, 
sugar, now I know better.” 

“I’m .'o g^ad,” Flora said, content- 
edly; her life would be more secure 
now. 

Of course, she had entirely missed 
Carson’s meaning; he knew a better 
way of putting his idea across, now. 
Several nights later, he was ready to 
test it; he would win, or face the 
blast of a disintegrator-squad. No 
comfortable cell, with nice, clean walls 
and lots of crayons for scribbling. 

He got a central-communications 
man thoroughly drunk on contraband 
Yeousian brandy that was silky- 


smooth, innocuous-seeming, yet active 
as a brace of volcanos. Taking the 
man’s identification-card and tool-kit, 
Carson made his way to the informa- 
tion-building. The outer guards passed 
him without question; once in the 
tall tower, he walked confidently and 
inconspicuously to the room where 
the night staff was at work. 

Some were preparing though t-tapes 
for projection; others were modulating 
the frequency. Graphic indicators 
showed the moment-by-moment da- 
tum-plane of public thought. Though 
much of the process was automatic, 
human selectivity was needed to pick 
from the stock of patterns that idea- 
equivalent to which members of the 
democracy would be most receptive, 
at a given period. The “fear” and 
“greed” motifs were the most infal- 
lible, though Terrestrial. Democracy’s 
Superiority was a runner up. 

No one paid much attention to Car- 
son when he stepped into a corner, 
knelt, and opened his tool-kit; he had 
his back to the staff-men. lie took 
out a compact respirator, fitted it to 
his face, then opened the valve of the 
compressed-gas cylinder which occu- 
pied most of the kit. The whirr of 
instruments, and the hum of lami- 
nations which pervaded the office, 
masked the hissing of the anaesthetic 
as it escaped; it was a propane deriv- 
ative which had little warning odor, 
if any. 

The result was total blackout. Some 
crumpled in front of the instrument- 
panels: others went limp across their 
desks. A few slid from their chairs to 
sprawl like bundles of rags oti the 
floor. 

Protected by the neutralizing-res- 
pirator, Carson set to work, prepar- 
ing the tape wduch he would feed into 
the thought-vibration projectors, and 
which would simultaneously be broad- 
cast orally. 

“Trar -Martian navigation is pos- 
sible. The Administration prevents e.v- 
ploration beyond Mars because of 
jear that discovery of new sources of 
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wealth, and new standards of living, 
would make you less dependent upon 
it for security. While the Venusians 
and Martians have been found to be 
inferior in their civilization, there is 
always the grave risk that further ex- 
ploration woidd bring you in contact 
with people whose greater social ad- 
vantages, higher order of security, 
more copious endowment of comfort, 
luxury, and convenience would make 
you discontented with the present 
hierarchy. 

"I, Walter Carson, know all this to 
be true. I, Walter Carson, have, plans 
for space-navigation, and the search 
for a more abundant life.” 



H e had picked an appeal 
which w’ould stir the Stand- 
ard Citizen. As an in-law of 
an obscure cousin of the ruling clan, 
whose ancient name won it a ninety- 
percent majority at every election, 
Carson could not well be locked up 
in the Psychopathic Center; stich 
would imply that Flora had been sub- 
caliber in marrying him. And that 
w'ould prove awkward if, one day, she 
were called upon to campaign in favor 
of some equally obscure-kinsman wh«i 
he ran f(M: tlie office of Supreme 
Bureaucrat. 

It was necessary that an obscure 
member of the clan occasionally hold 
office — not only to promise new and 
splendid benefits, but to prove that 
even the most strongly-entrenched 
must finally fall beneath a landslide 
of votes. 

The Political Bureau, however, bad 
an answer for Carson’s case; they 
made a scientist-hero of him. They 
assigned him to command the Hyper- 
ion III. She was to be refitted with 
power-tubes of the sort be had de- 
signed. Exploration bonds were issued; 
there were drives. The Supreme Bu- 
reaucrat af^ared with Carson, on the 


truncated pyramid, and asked the offi- 
cial hero to recant his recantation; 
Carson recanted, and the electronic 
vocalizers sang the national anthem. 

The Hyperion III was a splendid 
cruiser. Her beryllium shell had been 
armored with chromium alloys, tough 
and hard enough to resist the frag- 
ments which sw'armed in the asteroid 
belt. “This intrepid explorer of Trans- 
Martian space,” the thought-projectors 
announced, “will conserve fuel by 
driving through the asteroid belt, in- 
stead of rising above its orbit. He 
will avoid burning out tubes and in- 
jectors; this will reduce the running 
time to the necessary minimum. Con- 
servation of fuel will permit the return 
trip. 

“There will be applause and demon- 
stration whenever Walter Carson ap- 
pears in public.” 

• 

Carson then met the Bureaucrats 
in council, privately. “Gentlemen, this 
is strictly confidential. I shall con- 
sider it so, if you grant the request.” 

“Anything you want, Walter, oH 
boy!” The Supreme Bureaucrat re- 
garded him -v^h unfeinged admi- 
ration. “You’ve opened our eyes with 
your daring and drastic a{^oach; we 
believe in you.” 

“For a crew, I want those space- 
men and space admirals you have 
locked up in Dakota. This is a dan- 
gerous cruise; until I have experts to 
man the Hyperion, I have not a Lu- 
narian’s chance of returning.” 

“Now, listen, old man. I am awful- 
ly sorry — we are awfully sorry — 
most profoundly and intensely sorry — 
but proving that you are sane and 
entirely right, after your original re- 
cantation, was difficult. Thought-Con- 
trol does have its limits; k would not 
be democratic, having the Hyperion 
manned by high brass.” 

“Your Excellency,” Carsoa reto*^ 
ed, “I don’t know what would h* 
mure democratic than having spaaa- 
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captains putting on hot suits to crawl 
into slag-blocked tubes at 3000° Cen- 
tigrade, and reaming them out in 
flight. I can’t think of a sweatier slug 
than wearing lead-alloy armor while 
doing a trick on the thorium-reduc- 
tion stage. The thorium ore you put 
into the bunkers for this flight is 
messy stuff; it will take good men to 
handle it.” 

“No, Walter; you do not under- 
stand. There has to be a Citizen crew 
— Standard Citizens; the norm of De- 
mocracy. You will be the only Ten- 
Percenter aboard.” 

“Damn it, I won’t take off with 
dopes and zombis!” 

“You’d take off in a Lunarian 
jetoglide if you had the chance. And 
don’t push your luck too far; you 
know, you could lose you in-law im- 
munity. There are ways. Now be a 
good fellow before we get tough with 
you.” 

The other Excellencies nodded af- 
firmation. Carson knew, now-, that he 
had underestimated the politicos from 
the start. 

• 

jp>Y THE time take-off day arrived, 
^ the crew members were so hopped 
up with thought-blasts that they went 
aboard willingly. Carson did not like 
their faces; no sooner was the Hyper- 
ion in full flight when he quit the 
bridge and went to his cabin. He 
thrust a four-by-six-centinieter record- 
block into the microvox, punched off 
the index number of each crew man, 
and snapped the key. The microvox, 
selecting from the 50,000,000 dossiers 
in the record, gave him the history of 
each man. 

When the machine was silent, Car- 
son sat back and let out a deep 
breath. “Thieves, pimps, cut-throats, 
and scum of the earth,” he summed 
up. Then, cursing fiercely, he got up 
and rapped smartly on the bulkhead. 
“All right, Alec, we’re clear.” 

Alec Tweed, the Ten-Percenter he 


had smuggled aboard, was about Car- 
son’s build. The difference was in the 
china blue eyes, coffin-shaped face, 
and straw-colored cowlick. His teeth 
were stainod from chewing Venusian 
tarol. He grinned, spat a greeni.sh jet 
at the bulkhead, and hitched his belt. 
“Bad a crew as you figured?” 

“Worse. I wouldn’t sign up such 
trash to man a grocery-pickup on a 
clear day.” He stepped into the locker 
from which Tweed had emerged, and 
took a gunbelt from the peg. “Won’t 
have any mutiny till we’re past the 
Martian base, but no harm keeping 
strict watch now.” 

Tvveed knifed a chunk of tarol 
from his plug, studied it, and fitted 
it behind his molars. The stuff was 
strong; stained saliva, creeping down 
the bulkhead, was cutting the lacquer. 
“Might maroon those bugger-luggers 
in the Martian desert,” he suggested, 
“and get a native crew. They’re good 
mechanics; brains haven’t been addled 
by thought-control. Don’t see anything 
immoral about doing a day’s work, or 
taking an order.” 



Carson thrust another record block 
into the microvox. The voice recited 
from the “Terrestrain Penal Code, 
Title VII,” It is expressly forbidden 
to put a Standard Citizen Spaceman 
ashore anywhere except in his home 
port, notwithstanding that he may 
have refused duty, or is imeompetent. 
The owner and/or commander respon- 
sible shall suffer death by disintegra- 
tion, and in addition, shall forfeit all 
social security. 

Carson punched other keys. The 
voice resumed, Arbirtrary, harsh, or 
unreasonable commanders may, by 
vote of the crew, be provisionally ma- 
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rooned, and the ship navigated to the 
nearest port by the Senior Standard 
Citizen aboard. But if the investigat- 
ing commission finds that this author- 
ity has been unreasonably exercised, 
the said Senior Standard Citizen unll 
be deprived of ten days social-senior- 
ity, and fined ten pazoors. These pen- 
alties shall be increased by fifty per- 
cent if the privisionally marooned 
commander and 'or officers do not 
survive. 

Tweed yawned. “I had all that read 
to me at the Space Academy.” 

“I thought maybe you’d slept 
through the reading.” Then, “You 
know why our course was ordered 
to lead through the asteriod zone?” 

“Certainly,” Tweed answered. “To 
make sure we’ll not get through; 
that’ll dispose of you. Flora will be 
the widow of a hero. She’ll hand out 
high decorations to the nearest of kin 
of all these tramps that would have 
faced the disintegrator-squad long ago, 
if they hadn’t been politically right. 
Hell, Walt, I knew all that before I 
came aboard; the only question is, 
how’ll we carry on?” 

Carson countered, “Notice those 
faces?” 

Tweed nodded. “Punchy from 
thought-jolts; don’t know the danger 
yet. .'Ml they’re thinking of is how 
soon they’ll be back to retire on 
double pay. As long as there’s nothing 
messy like reaming and drifting a 
propulsion-tube, there’ll be only ordi- 
nary sloppine.ss to contend wdth.” 

Carson frowned. “Unless they get 
griped with the recreation facilities, or 
don’t like the snack bar.” 

“One thing I forgot to ask.” 

“What?” 

“How are you going to account for 
me?” 

Carson lifted the bench-cover, ex- 
posing a good-sized locker. It was 
comfortably upholstered and well-ven- 
tilated. The under side of the cover 
had a viewdng screen; this was tied 
info the televisiphone intercom hook- 
up. “Cramped, but no worse than 


die bunks of the old X-43’s.” He 
di{^d into a sub-compartment and 
got out a uniform and a plastic mask. 
“Put these on.” 

The mask was a perfect replica of 
Carson’s face. “So far,” he continued, 
“they’ve had no real chance to be- 
come sure of my voice; they don’t 
know yours. They’ll hear first one, 
then the other, right from the start, 
so wmn’t pay attention to any differ- 
ence they might notice.” 

Tweed grimaced appreciatively. 
“It’ll be fun, watching them wonder 
when the skipper sleeps. What chance 
of the steward catching me coming in 
or out of my hideout?” 

“The cabin door answers to a single 
equation, but it can be set to open 
only to a pair of equations. One more 
thing. Quit chewing tarol.” 

“Too bad, skipper.” Tweed dipped 
into his kit. “Here’s a plug; you bet- 
ter start chewing. Easier to get your 
teeth greenish than to bleach mine.” 

“Oh, all right — but I think I’d 
rather have mutiny,” Carson grum- 
bled, as he went to the bridge. 

• 

'T'HEODOLITES were trained on 
Jupiter, Mars, and ’Venus. Elec- 
tronic calculators converted the data 
into triaxial coordinates. The helmsman 
scanned a radar screen, alert for me- 
teorites, space-craft, and uncharted 
derelicts. Carson glanced at the pro- 
gress-graph; already, the moon loomed 
up larger. 

He went below, making the rounds, 
inspecting signal-devices and space- 
rafts. All was well in the propulsion- 
tube compartment. The low grade 
fuel was burning clean; the blast of 
the port and starboard tubes made a 
purple-white wake some ten miles 
long. Intermittenly, the directional- 
deflector jets flared, nudging her back 
on her course. The very smoothness 
of everything, the smoothest perform- 
ance Carson had ever seen, infuri- 
ated him: speed, low fuel consump- 
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tion, tight control combined with flex- 
ibility, owed little or nothing to him. 
A few of the finishing touches were 
his, no doubt about that — but the 
basic equations had come from the 
scribblings of men in the Psychopath- 
ic Center. But for the politicos, all 
this could have been achieved years 
ago — and by the men who had had 
the first vision of it all. 

The First Officer, Garrett, might 
do in a pinch. He had smuggled Mar- 
tians to Venus, and political rightness 
had got him off with a suspended sen- 
tence for a j>ay roll-holdup. Yet Gar- 
rett had rebelled^ even if only against 
the ethical codes of the Thought-Con- 
trol; in some respects, only his basic 
dishonesty k^t him from being a Ten- 
Percenter. 


By the time Mars loomed up, with 
its rust-red hills and its scraggly, red 
vegetation, officers and crew were 
surly. For several days, they had re- 
.sorted to every subterfuge to find out 
when the skipper slept. When they 
learned that there was not a single 
complete hour in the twenty four in 
which a man could get away with any- 
thing, they felt that they were being 
oppressed. 

Space-guards put out to meet the 
Hyperion. Signal-lights blinked; brak- 
ing-tubes flared. Slowly, she sank to 
the landing port, to be made fast to 
the latticework mooring columns. The 
mayor of Galgorra offered the keys 
of the city to the skipper who, after 
in^oection and refitting, would venture 
into further space. 

“Go out and meet him,” Carson 
said to Tweed. “Give everyone ground 
leave. I’m staying aboard, just in case 
of sabotage.” And after a pause, “Oh, 
by the way, Alec!” 

' “Yes?” ' ^ 

“Come back drunk, — but not as 
drunk as you appear to be4” 



W HEN TWEED came back 
from the reception, Carson 
asked, “How was it? What’s 
the crew doing?” 

“The usual official muck. We’re 
Argonauts of space, and such like 
journalese nonsense. But the morale — 
speaking of the crew, now — seems 
OK. Once it was over, they all got 
busy fraternizing. . . .You look as if 
you’d been thinking yourself into 
knots.” 

“There is this,” Carson said, frown- 
ing. “When the thought-jamming 
wears off, standard notions will come 
to the surface and then we are like- 
ly to smell hell. I’m going on the 
prowl now.” Carson indicated the 
screen. “I made some changes in the 
intercom system. It will work with 
infra-red rays; none of the crew knew 
about it. That way, you can look into 
every compartment and without visible 
light. Handy in case of sabotage in the 
dark.” 

“You’re going to do some fraterniz- 
ing now?” 

Carson nodded. He took a plastic 
mask from the locker and fitted it 
once. Once Tweed had got a good 
look, Carson took it off again. “When 
I am out of the space port,” he ex- 
plained, “this will make me look like 
any Terrestrian space tramp.” 

• 

At the entrance of the port, Carson 
hiuled one of the surface-sliells re- 
cently imported from Terra. He had 
been too busy refitting the Hyperiof* 
to have had any time for person a£ 
vehicles. There was scarcely a hua* 
when the chauffeur activated the 
pulsors. ^ ' 

“Licensed to leave the lanes?” i 
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The Martian driver grinned over 
his shoulder, and pointed at the card 
fixed above the instrument panel. ‘‘Un- 
limited, mister.” 

Carson made an elbovr-bending ges- 
ture. “Know any good .soots?” 

“Only the best. Galgorra’s a dump, 
compared to Askala; you wait.” 

Red earth. Mountain.s eroded to 
mere hummocks. Fields of reddish 
vegetation. Lakes, mineral-tinged, 
watered the farm settlements. Each 
year, there was further extension of 
the red-spined tamarisks which made 
windbreaks to check soil-erosion; this 
planet was so old that reviving it was 
a pioneer’s feat. The Martians were 
getting into the spirit of things nicely. 
Their status would be improved, 
materially; but they’d become depen- 
dents of the government. 

Far off, the metal towers of an 
opencast mine twinkled in the sinking 
sun. Long trains of sleds, loaded with 
low grade fuel-ore, snaked over the 
plain to a processing plant. This was 
old stuff to Carson — but this time it 
was new. Always before, Mars had 
been a destination, not a jumping-off 
place. 

Some of the low ridges had forms 
that could hardly be geological; he 
saw domes with a metallic lustre peep- 
ing up from dunes. As he neared these 
traces of what were reputed to be 
ruins of antiquity, it became ever 
more difficult to distinguish them 
from outcroppings of rock. 

Here and there were metal con- 
structs, caked with a glistening film of 
oxide: alloys that prospectors from 
Terra had not yet considered worthy 
of salvaging, becau.se the refractory 
stuff did not suit any known process 
or purpose. 

‘‘I'd swear tkat's what’s left of a 
rocket ship, over there.” 

“Could be,” the chauffeur agreed. 
“Want a look? Hardly any of you 
Terrans bother with stuff like that, 
ju.st to be looking.” 

“For the fun of it, idle down and 
circle it slowly.” - 


The chauffeur lifted the canopy. 
Sand, driven by the whining wind, 
made a dry rustling sound; fine grains 
stung Carson’s checks like the first 
tingle of sunburn. 

The repulsor slacked off and the 
shell went into a slow glide. The great 
metal cylinder, half-burned in sand, 
had been gutted. Instead of whi.stling, 
the wind which played through it made 
deep drumming and booming sounds. 
The metal was dotted vcith irregular 
dark chunks, which had hit so hard 
that there had been melting and alloy- 
ing at the point of contact. As far 
as Carson could sec, the hull had not 
crashed; it had apparently lain for 
ages, abandoned, outmoded, uneeded. 

“Always been there,” the chauffeur 
volunteered, and swung back on the 
run to Askala. “You see them here 
and there, sticking up out of the 
sand, until they’re buried again by 
the next moves of the dunes. Whc-re’d 
you say you wanted to go when you 
got to .A.skala?” 

“Where do the crews usually go? 
This is mv first trip.” 

“I’ll show you.” 

Sinking to the slow lane, he idled 
down into the glow of vapor-tubes 
which became momentarily more con- 
spicuous as darkness closed in to take 
possession of the red planet. Setting 
her down, the driver handed Carson a 
card. “Put in a call for Igor when 
you’re ready to go back. Now, right 
across from the parking statnl — see 
the sign — that’s the Spaceways Ren- 
dezvous. Reasonable. Over there, 
that’s the Silver Palace, and Luna 
Tavern. Show ’em my card, and they’ll 
treat yori right. Cash your checks 
without any trouble. Nice people. 
There’s some of the crowd that landed 
today — think they’re bound for Jupi- 
ter — maybe they are.” 

^ROSSING the street, Carson had 
^ no difficulty in avoiding three 
crewmen of the Hyperion. The varied 
colors of the glw-ttibes hampered 
observation. Ste|;^ng k»to a darkened 
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doorway, he slipped on the skin-tex- 
tured plastic mask which had the 
effect of skillfully applied makeup. 
It was film-thin, except where it 
changed the contour of nose and 
cheekbone and chin. 

Disguised, he stepped into Luna 
Tavern after the three spacemen. 
Voices and electronic music shook 
the resort; the sing-song tones of Mar- 
tian competed with the nasal speech 
of Terrans, and the sibillant subleties 
of Venusian speech. 

Terrans from the ships, the mines, 
and the trading-posts crowded the 
place. Terrestrian women were scarce. 
The travellers, however, found no 
shortage of amiable Martians. 

Carson got a booth adjoining the 
one which the trio from the Hyperion 
had selected — Landis, Roswell, Park- 
er — drinking, but not drunk. 

“How does it all stack up, so far?” 
Landis demanded, when they had 
been served, and the waiter left them 
to approach Carson. 

“Everyone’s a bit too nice to us,” 
Roswell grumbled. 

“You’d gripe if they were hanging 
you with a brand new rope.” 

“They don’t expect us back,” Lan- 
dis said. 

“Who says so?” Parker demanded. 

“Well. . .no one, not in so many 
words,” Landis answered. “It’s the 
way they look at us. And the voices.” 

“Come to think about it,” Parker 
admitted, “it has been different this 
time.” 

Roswell got back in. “I don’t know 
enough of this lingo to talk it, but 
I caught words that just now begin to 
fit together.” 

“Such as?” 

“We’ll get hammered to junk, out in 
the asteroid belt.” 

“Oh, the hell we will! We’re 
equipped for that.... How’d these 
monkeys know, anyway?” 

“They act as if they did.” 

“No Martian ever acted as if he 
knew anything,” 


“This was a she — the mayor’s 
secretary.” 

“What’d she say?” 

“Something about an oldtime yarn 
about how the natives used to fly to 
Jupiter, thousands of years ago. Then 
it became a lost art.” 

“You know. . .the more I think of 
it, the more I’m for jumping ship.” 

“And miss your bonus and retire- 
ment?” 

“Getting socked with an asteroid is 
retirement without bonus.” 

“You’d get picked up if you 
jumped ship. There’s not a chance,” 
the veteran, Parker, declared. “Gar- 
rett tried it once.” 

This was something that had been 
omitted from the first officer’s dos- 
sier, Carson told himself, as he grim- 
aced and gulped his tamarisk gin. 

“If the old man got cold feet,” one 
began, hopefully. 

“That knothead hasn’t sense 
enough to change his mind,” Roswell 
growled; “we must’ve all been doped 
to get us signed up.” 

As far as Carson could remember, 
this was the first piece of clear and 
independent thinking that any Stand- 
ard Citizen had ever done. Unfortu- 
nately, it came at the wrong time. 

“...if something happened so 
we’d have to put back to the shops to 
refit. ...well, that’d be grand, but 
you’d play hell pulling anything. 

. , . the job is wired with alarms. 
...hell, it’s easy, jumping an alarm. 
. . . who’d want to stay on Mars, 
even if he’d not be picked up. 

. . . W'ell, the liquor is rotgut, but I 
could go for some of the native gals. 

. . . you can have ’em I they’re not 
really human. ...what’s the matter 
with that one over there?. ...” 

The “one over there”, the Martian 
girl sitting by herself at the corner 
table, changed the direction of the 
talk. 

“Looks like she’s waiting for some- 
one.” 

“She looks lonesome...” 

“There’s three of us.,..’* 

“Match to see. . . . ” 
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AS NEARLY as drifting smoke and 
the deceptive lights permitted 
Carson to see, the girl in the corner 
was not on the prowl for spaceway- 
pickups. She wore the usual tunic, 
which gave an exaggerated appearance 
of slenderness. Her features, finely- 
modelled, had the repose of a mask. 
However, the characteristically-slanted 
eyes were all alive. Her hands were 
unusually graceful, long and slender. 
Even for a Martian, her feet, shod 
with gilded sandals, were small. A 
velvet hood with spangles and pen- 
dants outlined the shape of her head; 
her blue-black hair was twisted into 
a gleaming knot at the nape of the 
neck. 



Just another Martian — ^yet, some- 
what different from all those others 
with glistening hoods, and painted 
fans, and tinkling ear-pendants. 

Her glance shifted toward the door. 
The finely-j>encilled brows moved as 
in recognition. But by then, the three 
spacemen had done matching to see 
who would be the lucky man; Parker 
crossed the srhall dance-floor to claim 
his prize. 

An elderly Martian, wearing a 
skullcap, knee-lengUi tunic, and flop- 
ping black pants, approached just in 
time to explain that his daughter 
was going home, and at once. 

“Sit down, she’s dancing with me,” 
Parker announced. 

The girl broke away from his 
grasp. Objecting, the old man got a 
backhanded slap that knocked him 
against a vacant table. Glassware 
spilled; he took a back flip over a 
chair. Two Martians pounced from a 
booth, to close in on Parker. Landis 
and Roswell came on the run. Super- 
ior in bulk, they knocked the two 
volunteers groggy. 


The old man was trampled under- 
foot. A patrol came in from the street, 
and in time to keep the riot from 
becoming general; there were two 
Terrestrians and two Martians in 
the police party, all armed with shock 
guns and night sticks. 

“Get back,” they yelled, menacing 
the infuriated spectators. “These boys 
are visitors with the keys of Galgor- 
ra.” Then, to the girl, “All right, 
what the hell were you trying to get 
away with?” 

This was something Carson had 
seen before; the victims of the brawl 
would be lucky if they did not land 
in jail. He yanked off his mask, 
thrust a patrolman aside, and caught 
Parker by the shoulder. “Put up your 
dukes and see how you like it!” 

Carson measured the man and 
knocked him cold. Then, “You two, 
get him out of here and take him 
aboard.” 

The patrol, recognizing authority, 
made a swift change of front. “Get 
going,” the chief said, “before I run 
you in.” 

Carson gave the old man a hand, 
“Come along. I’ll call you a car.” 

“Thank you,” he sing-songed. “Ours 
is waiting. Be pleased to come with 
us. We will take you wherever you 
may be going.” 

• 

During the brief glide to the sub- 
urb in which they lived, Carson 
learned that Samgan and his daugh- 
ter, Alani, worked in the offices of 
the mining company. 

“Such things will happen,” Samgan 
said, philosohically. “Merely one of 
the disadvantages of being near a 
spaceport.” And then, when he had 
poufed several rounds of well aged 
tamarisk gin, smoky and smooth, the 
old fellow said, “Now, where do you 
wish to go? Alani will be happy to 
drive you.” 

The moons of Mars were rising 
when Alani cleared the outskirts of 
town. “I like you better without your 
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mask,” she finally announced. “WTiy 
were you wearing it?” 

Carson told her, and added, “If it 
hadn’t been for the patrol, I’d’ve beat- 
en those roughnecks loose from their 
eye teeth.” Then gesturing toward 
the abandoned hull which had arou.sed 
his curiosity that afternoon, he 
changed the subject. “I was wonder- 
ing about that. ^ly chauffeur on the 
way out w'asn’t saying all be knev/.” 

TXSTEAD of answering at once. 

Alani swerved from the traffic- 
lane and swung toward the wreck. 
She set her cruiser down on a low 
dune near the shell, and raised the 
plastic dome. 

“You’ll freeze in this wind,” Car- 
son said, speaking as much for him- 
self as for the girl. 

She drew a robe from the compart- 
ment and whipped it about them 
both. “I’m used to the wind, but even 
so, this is more comfortable.” Then, 
snuggling up, “For a Terrestrian, 
you’re aw'fully civilized.” 

The masklike repose of the face 
was gone; her delicate features w’ere 
all alive, magnolia-amber in the doub- 
le moonlight. She w^as close enough 
to make it delightfully clear that the 
straight line effect of her tunic vras 
purely an illusion of styling. 

“You’re dangerous bait, Alani. 
Quit looking at me that way.” 

Instead, the upturned lips reshaped 
to match the invitation of her eyes. 
Carson kissed her; she responded 
with an ardor that was new in his ex- 
perience. 

“Once more, and I w'on’t stay civ- 
ilized,” he warned. 

And since she had been kissing for 
keeps, he mentioned that he did have 
obligations back home. “I’m not sur- 
prised,” she said. “And it makes no 
difference at all; I like you.” 

He pondered on both meanings. 
“You’re pretty sure I won’t be ccrni- 
ing back — going back home? What 
do you know, about that hull? It nev- 
er was built by anyone on earth. 
Right?” 


She nodded. “We are a very old 
people. A long time ago, when our 
planet was young, we travelled into 
space. To your planet; we were too 
crowded here then. Oth-ers went the 
way you are going; none of them 
came back.” 

“But those irom earth did come 
back?” 

“A few ships, yes. Those who didn't 
like it tiiere.” 

“And your people ended by for- 
getting how to travel in space?” 

“In a way, yes — no reason to leave. 
Poor fuel. And the scientists had all 
left, except a few. Th.at simplified our 
lives; science was a mania with us 
for ages, till we became w^eary of it. 
Y'our f>eople will learn, one day, per- 
haps — when your earth is old and fee- 
ble as ours is now.” 

“But we’re bringing new life to 
IMars,” he protested. “Trade benefits 
us both. The kind of people we send, 
well, that is something else, of course, 
but the trade itself — the 'work we’re 
doing — ” 

“You are all amusing yourselves. 
Some of you are annoying us. Now, I 
guess you’ll want to see the inside of 
the ancient hull.” 

She flung the light robe over her 
arm, and handed Carson a flashlight. 
The drifting sand was still warm; so 
was the metal shell, and its dark in- 
terior. 



^ 4 7 HERE’VE you been all 

this time?” Tweed de- 
* ^ manded, when Carson fi- 
nally stepped into the cabin. 

“Studying trans-Martian space.” 

“You smell like it,” Tweed scoffed, 
and plucked a long black hair from 
Carson’s collar. “What did you bit 
Parker with?” 

“■Everything I had. Why?” 

“He still doesn’t know his own 
name.” 
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Carson dipped into his pocket and 
took out a piece of smooth metal per- 
haps a quarter of an inch thick, and 
about the size of his hand. “Take a 
look at that,” he said, and produced 
several egg-sized chunks of grayish 
orde. 

“Where’d you get all this?” 

Carson told him, and in conclud- 
ing, demanded, “Ever see any fuel 
like this?” 

“Neither did anyone else.” 

“Now take a good look at the bits 
fused into this piece of porthold shut- 
ter.” 

“Same stuff!” 

“Catching on?” 

Tweed nodded. “Meteorites, pep- 
pering the cruiser with the same kind 
of fuel she carried in her bunkers. 
Three times the specific gravity of 
anything we’ve ever seen before.” 

“The Martians,” Carson resumed, 
“are enough like the modern Chinese 
to account for old legends of fire- 
breathing dragons. Dragons coming 
from the sky. . . . Nothing but the 
final flights of space cruisers that 
brought the beginnings of the Tcr- 
restrian-Chinese race to Asia. The 
Gobi was green and fertile, ages ago. 
A good spot to land. .Mani’s story 
makes sense.” 

“And this heavy ore fuelled them 
for the hop?” 

“Very likely. They went to Jnpiter 
— or beyond — to get it; that’s what 
we’re going to do.” 

“Letting the crew in on this?”- 

“Might buck up the morale.” 

“Oh, before I forget it, skipper.” 

“What?” 

“Get yourself some solvent and 
take off that borrowed lipstick; it 
may be radioactive.” 

• 

In the morning, Carson had all 
hands assembled. He told them of the 
evidence that ultra-Martian cruises 
had been made in the past: and that 
they w’ould be getting their bonus for 
apparently pioneering in what had 


been done so long ago that the knowl- 
edge of it persisted only in Terrestrian 
mythology. “The chance of a life- 
time,” he concluded, “to get some- 
thing for nothing.” 

There was hearty cheering at this, 
and at the prospect of staking valu- 
able ore claims. 

At take-off time, Martians and 
Terrestrians gathered at the space 
port. Carson caught a glimpse of 
Alani, pressing against the cable that 
marked the limits of the safety zone. 
She was not expecting him back. But 
on his return, he would see her ... for 
the last time. It would be better that 
way; it had to be that way. Yet, be- 
cause of Alani, the Martians and their 
way of life had become very real to 
Carson. Insidiously, her words per- 
sisted in his mind: that the gadgets 
of science had become the master of 
Terrestrians, instead of their serv- 
ant; and that the slave of toys and 
robots would inevitably be somewhat 
less than human, with manners to 
accord. 

Then the jets roared, and the Hy- 
perion ro.se on a column of flame. 
Carson was busy with his instru- 
ments until, well under way, he could 
quit them to turn to the latest charts 
of the asteroid belt. 

There were more than 11,000 chart- 
ed planetoids. The Martian observa- 
tory has added enormously to the 
number of those visible from Terra. 
Though most of the final 5000 were 
little more than chunks and pellets of 
planetary debris, there were large 
ones, also, which had escaped terres- 
trial observation. Astronomers were 
still divided: .some flatly denied the 
existence of such anomalies — others 
solemnly explained. 

'^HE GOING was worse than he 
had anticipated. The hull vibrat- 
ed from the peppering of fragments 
long before the Hyperion came with- 
in the charted limits of the zone. The 
repulsion-field, however, mitigated 
damage from fragments too small to 
register on radar-screens. 
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The directional-jets got their first 
real workout. A good many asteroidal 
orbits proved to be more steeply in- 
clined to the ecliptic than observation 
had indicated. The zone had at least 
as much extension in depth as in 
breadth. 

There were dark bodies which, but 
for radar, would have knocked the 
Hyperion into a blob of incan- 
descent vapor. She pitched and wove 
and yawed from the gravitational 
drag of spheres too-closely ap- 
proached. Instead of the blackness of 
interplanetary space, there was a con- 
fusing haze. 

From time to time, Carson took 
samples. “Planetary dust-bowl,” he 
declared. “And the stuff is activated.” 

The Hyperion was not operating as 
efficiently as before; there was too 
much drag. The temperature of the 
compartments increased by fifteen 
degrees. 

When he was not busy checking the 
radioactivity of spatial dust — with the 
idea of determining how much it 
might throw his instrument-observa- 
tion out of balance — Carson kept an 
eye on the infra-red spying system. 
From time to time, he spotted groups 
in one compartment or another, hud- 
dled up in the dark. Intercom micro- 
phones brought no sound; the men 
were either whispering, or had rised 
one of several simple tricks to block 
transmission. 

Tweed grimaced mid said, “Any 
jerk who wants to mutiny and take 
command ought to have his head ex- 
amined.” 

“They don’t know what a job 
navigation can be.” 

“I wish I knew what they are hud- 
dling up about. No telling what those 
knothe^s might cook up. . . . And 
blow us up by mistake, themselves in- 
cluded, of course.” 

Carson’s eyes narrowed. “Watch the 
infra-visor while I try something.” 

He stepped to the disaster-control 
panel and actuated solenoids that op- 
erated moveable bulkheads, which 
sealed off the various compartmeoU. 


Tweed exclaimed, “That broke it upl 
Man, man!” 

“Keep watching.” 

Eye on the pressure-dial, Carson 
cracked a valve. There was a hissing 
and whining. “Hold it!” Tweed 
called, having recognized the sound. 
“They’re blacking out. .Ml but one — 
now he’s out!” 

Carson opened a purge-valve and 
fed in o:>;ygen at the same time. The 
wake of the Hyperion trailed long as a 
comet’s tail for a moment as the ex- 
pelled gases flared up in the exhaust. 
The intercom buzzed, first officer, 
Garrett, was fairly babbling. Carson 
shouted, “Well, do something, mister! 
I’ll be out directly.” 

He jerked the damage-control 
switch. 

Tweed chuckled. “All clear. Now 
you hustle, aiwi I’ll listen.” 

« 

The four spacemen were beginnii^ 
to revive when Carson came to the 
now-lighted compartment. He was cm 
Garrett’s heels; the pharmacist’s mate 
was dashing along with a fir.st aid kit. 

The half-conscious men were mut- 
tering and mumbling. “ . . . it’s got to 
work soon. . . .we’re finished if we 
don’t go back. . . . we’ve gone too far. 
. . . they’ve got to clog up soon . . . . ” 

The first to regain his wits suffi- 
ciently to realize that they had an 
outside audience let out a yell. “He’s 
a damn liar! I didn’t have a thing to 
do with it! I just happened to see 
them and came in.” 

“Dargan said it wouldn’t be 
long — ” 

“I didn’t either! I didn’t say — ” 

In a few minutes, each crewman 
was insisting that he had not said 
anything. Carson demanded, “What 
were you fellows doing here?” 

“We thought we heard a noise.” 

There was the drumming of inter- 
ference-beats, the normal sound. Car- 
son, however, caught a faint under- 
tone; a manhole cover, not tightly se- 
cured, was vibrating. Instead of tak- 
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ing up on the handwheel, he slacked 
off, and lifted the cover. Fumes bil- 
lowed out. A ruddy glow broke the 
darkness. Carson said to Garrett 
'‘Let’s have a look.” 

/^NCE IN their hot-suits, they en- 
tered the passageway. Holes had 
been drilled through the insulation, 
and into the exhaust-tube jacket. The 
tube itself had a dangerous glow: 
sparks showered up from it. The al- 
loy was on the point of failing; it 
was on the durability of the metal 
that the entire cruise depended. 

While there were spare tubes, the 
unexplained failure of even one would 
make it foolhardy to continue. 

Garrett shook his head. “They’re 
not standing up, sir.” 

Carson knelt and picked up some 
crystals scattered on desk. “Sulphur 
and salt,” he said. “A pound of that, 
and the alloy is shot. Bad as putting 
lead on platinum. Some of these sons 
are trying to make me put about; 
you make it clear to whoever is up 
to tricks that I am not going back. 

“I do not know who did it, and I 
do not want to know. If I did know, 
I’d have to give him Penalty VVI-A. 
Not even a Standard Citizen can get 
away with sabotage on that scale; 
the fumes could make the whole tube 
housing crumble.” 

Garrett’s color changed. “I don’t 
remember that from the manual.” 

“I know you don’t, mister; this al- 
loy was made up from a formula that 
didn’t exist when the manual was 
printed. Unless you crave to finish 
your days aboard a space derelict, 
you put a stop to whatever is cook- 
ing. One thing more, Garrett!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Find out what the beef really is. 
Those fellows bumping their gums 
about the funny noise had a lot more 
on their minds than they wanted to 
spill. You can tell me — and mention 
no names.” 

An hour later, Garrett reported, 
“Self-luminous asteroids have got 
thenr worrying. They’re about ready 


to blow their head-gaskets; they think 
you’re lost, and are too stubborn to 
admit it.” 

Carson sighed. “Those knuckle- 
heads might know there’s nothing 
wrong with an asteroid’s being self- 
luminous. They’ve been too busy 
reading too much muck written by 
astronomers who know nothing ex- 
cept what they think they see, while 
pratt-sitting in an observatory. Listen 
here — our radar beam could make 
some of these spit-balls glow; it is 
the dark ones that we have to worry 
about. We’re not lost.” 



N OW THAT there had been a 
showdown, Carson brought 
Tweed from cover. The Hy~ 
perion’s efficiency had been so im- 
paired that there were only two 
choices: return to Mars for refit- 
ting, or land on an asteroid and do 
the work. 

The gravitational-detectors present- 
ly indicated a mass quite out of keep- 
ing with established notions as to the 
size of asteroids. 

“Unless the detector is haywire,” 
Tweed declared, “we’re nearing some- 
thing a lot bigger than Ceres.” 

Frowning, Carson indicated the 
chart. “If this course we’ve plotted is 
anywhere near right, the gravitation 
of Ceres, Pallas, or Vesta can’t have 
any such effect.” 

Tweed grimaced. “Difference be- 
tween telescope-squinting, and getting 
out into things.” 

Then radar picked it up. 

Carson stepped to the control- 
panel to give a change of course. Ob- 
servational data, fed into the cal- 
culator, gave successive approxima- 
tions of the mass and velocity of the 
sphere thus far visible only on the 
radar screen. 

It became more and more like 
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ocean-navigation in dense fog, though 
the actual haze of planetary debris 
had diminished markedly during the 
past few hours. Jupiter, Mars, Venus 
came up sharply again in the theo- 
dolite cross hairs. The Hypenou was 
right on her course, but at half speed 
. . . quarter speed . . . and slower . . . ap- 
proaching a body that no astronomer 
had charted. 

The calculator gave the change of 
course to intersect the orbit. Carso'O 
signalled, “Resume speed.” 

• 

.\t last, visual observation picked 
tlie objective; a dull globe which 
neither Terrestrian nor Martian tele- 
scopes could distinguish, except when 
it occulted a brighter body. The color 
tended tov/ard grayish-lavender; its 
mass was fantastically out of propor- 
tion to its apparent size. The infra- 
red detectors indicated radiation quite 
out of keeping with any Terrestrian 
determinations of an asteroid’s prob- 
able temperature. 

There were two distinct reflections 
of the radar-beam; one from the 
stratosphere, and another from the 
surface of the planetoid. 

“Deep atmosphere, and dense,” 
Carson remarked. 

An occasional meteorite-trail con- 
firmed the opinion. 

Gravitational pull took effect 
earlier than instrumental-indications 
toward the sun, the Hyperion sank. 
The deflectors shifted her clear of a 
body of water; friction heated the 
bull. Carson said to the intercom, 
“Make atmospheric tests, and report.” 

He got the first analysis soon after 
the Hyperion was sitting on her hy- 
draulic landing-struts, on firm, hard 
footing. The pharmacist’s mate wasn’t 
sure of himself; he sounded as 
though he expected an order recheck. 

Carson beckoned to Tweed. “Get 
a load of this.” Then, “Ames, let’s 
have that again. Never mind oxygen, 
nitrogen, C02, helium. Are you sure 
of that thoron figure?” 

Ames repeated. 


Carson .said, “If you simply kad to 
pil! a boner, you’d’ve pulled some- 
tliing plausible. You could have got 
a s.-’mple tainted with exhaust fumes; 
try again.” 

T’loi'on — thorium emanation — had 
si;ch a short life that its persistence 
in this amount indicated the presence 
of imlieard-of quantities. This, how- 
ever, proved to be only a minor oddi- 
ity. 'I'he planet was w'arm, the air 
dense and moist. Beyond the open 
.‘pace in which the Hyperion had 
landed was vegetation of a lavender- 
grayish tinge, with a greenish under- 
tone. Flights of birds rose from a dis- 
tant lake. The sun, small and red, 
rose through swirling mists. 

^^ARRETT and several of the crew 
debarked to get samples of air, 
water, earth; to make thermometric 
and barometric observations; and to 
take samples of vegetation. They 
were, however, to remain within two 
hundred yards’ radius. 

Later, the rest of the crew left the 
ship. 

Carson was listening to the analy- 
sis of the samples Garrett had 
brought back, when — looking up — ^he 
saw human forms along the lake 
shore. 

He said, “Recall all hands, mister; 
we don’t want any incidents. And 
those men — ” He gestured to a group 
gathered around a growth neither 
quite like the plantain stalk it ap- 
peared to be, nor yet like any tree he 
had ever before seen. “Whatever 
they’re picking, there will be no eat- 
ing until it’s bwn tested.” 

For awhile, the human forms he 
had seen along the lake were ob- 
scured by a patch of scrubby forest. 
Presently, they came into view again; 
the first of the group was in proces- 
sion, crossing the clearing. 

Musicians led. They sounded off 
with wind instruments which suggest- 
ed flutes and oboes. They had percus- 
sion-instruments also; small drums, 
discs of resonant metal, and rattles 
that rapped and swished. The scale 
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was pentatonic: an eerie, alien har- 
mony, even stranger than the Martian 
music of which it reminded Carson. 

Next, came men carrying banners; 
others had censers from the pierced 
metal covers of which poured smoke, 
pungent and fragrant, half-inviting, 
half-repulsive. 

“Look like hTartians,” a man be- 
hind Carson muttered. “Same kind of 
faces.” 

Carson had noted this from the 
stature, gait, and posture of the vis- 
itors. All this confirmed what Alani 
had told him, that night under the 
moons of Mars. The skullcaps, the 
multicolored tunics, and the gilded 
twinkling headgear of the women, the 
sandals recalled that Martian evening. 
Most of all, it was the music and the 
chanting, so that thinking of Alani 
made him fancy that he could recog- 
nize her among the men and women 
who hung back from the procession. 

Gradually, Carson began to under- 
stand words of the chant. 

“Do you get it?” Garrett asked. 

“They think,” Carson answered, 
“that we are from the home of the 
gods. Keep the crew in ranks till I’ve 
had a parley; looks as if we have a 
good thing here, if we don’t foul it 
up.” 

There was muttering as word vras 
passed to the crew. Carson addressed 
them directly this time; “Pipe down! 
You jerks have been gods at govern- 
ment expense all j'our lives; try and 
act the part, just once. No telling 
what these people will do, or how 
they’ll take it if they find out we are 
men like themselves.” 

“I don’t see what those apes would 
use to make trouble with!” 

Carson said to the speaker, “The 
fact that this bunch is unarmed 
doesn’t guarantee they don’t have 
weapons.” 

Tweed said from the corner of his 
mouth, -“It’ll be OK, Walt; these 
Standard Citizens are thinking and 
talking big to hide a streak of chick- 
en.” 

The procession halted; the chant- 


ing ceased. Carson stepped forward. 
Men in tunics and flopping black 
pants came to meet him. At every 
third step, they halted, bowed, and 
resumed the advance. 

Otliers came from the rear of the 
procession, carrying trays; these knelt 
when their leaders halted, and held 
up gifts for Carson to inspect. 

“We bow to the Ex-alted Ones who 
ride the Silver Dragon,” the spokes-’ 
man singsonged. “We welcome the 
Dragon and the Exalted Ones.” 

Carson answered, “We have come a 
long way; it is good to be here.” 
Then, remembering Martian etiquette, 
he selected an item from each of the 
nine trays presented by the nine 
kneeling attendants. Once he had the 
plunder wrapped in his scarf, he 
bowed and said, “You may leave, and 
prepare for our visit.” 

The leader backed off, bowing. 

The attendants backed off. 

The musicians, moving backward, 
struc'k up their weird harmonies. 
After all had retreated nine paces, 
the procession countermarched, and 
made for the lake. The waiting crowd 
trailed after. 


TJEJOINING the crew, Carson dis- 
played the gifts. There were 
three pieces of fruit; a mango, a 
tangerine, and a plum. Then, three 
pieces of meat; the leg of a fowl; a 
chop; a filet of fish. Finally, a deep 
red, hexagonal gem, uncut, but 
burnished to brilliance; a small slug 
of heavy, yellow metal; a similar slug 
of bluish white metal, equally heavy. 
The last two had Martian symbols 
stamped upon them. 

There was a crossfire of chatter, 
largely objections as to the skipper’s 
having taken so little of the loot of- 
fered him, and, queries as to how the 
stuff was to be divided up. 

Carson said, “I followed the 
Martian custom, and so did not grab 
everything on every tray — or even 
everything from one tray. You get 
away with that on Mars, because you 
have the whip hand, so no one bothers 
to set you right. 
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“Next, it seems we’ve been expect- 
ed for centuries — thousands of years, 
perhaps; we tie in with some legend. 
The ‘gods’ business is not to be tak- 
en literally. It may be an extravagant 
compliment, rather than a religious 
term. It’s easy to speak a language 
and not really know what the words 
actually mean. 

“In some countries, gods eat; in 
others, they do not eat. Again, high- 
ranking gods just inhale the odor of 
grub, whereas junior or second-class 
gods do sink their teeth into the chow. 
Frankly, I do not know yet what we 
are supposed to be, or do. 

“Finally, these gifts come from 
three kingdoms: animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. You’ll notice that the 
meat is from three of the elements — 
air, earth, and water. Don’t ask me 
why they didn’t bring a water-lily, a 
sweet potato, and an orchid; I’m not 
psycliic. 

“Whether this gem is ruby, garnet 
— or just plain red quartz, I don’t 
know. 

“But one thing I damn w’ell do 
know. If you start stealing, getting 
drunk, on making passes at women 
who belong to somebody else, we 
might end with our necks on the 
block. Just because these people 
didn’t come at us with a show of 
weapons does not mean they do not 
have weapons as good as the few 
energy-guns we carry. 

“That’s all. Garrett, post a watch, 
and detail three men to go with me. 
There will be no liberty until I have 
looked things over; I’m going to re- 
turn the visit.” 



A FEW DAYS after returning 
the visit of the natives, Carson 
found the wreck of a freighter 
whose hold wa.s packed with ore. 
Vapor from the hot springs, and 


chemical-exhalation from fumaroles 
that dotted the region, had reduced the 
hull to a paper-thin shell which col- 
lapsed from the weight of the layer of 
oxides. He inferred that the freighter 
had crashed because of power failure. 
Whether the colonists of the asteroid 
had been abandoned, or whether they 
had declined subsequent chances to 
return to Mars, was a question 
obscured by legend, and by difficul- 
ties of language. The only certainty 
was that the people had lapsed into 
what a Terrestrian would call bar- 
barism. 

They had few laws, and no ambition 
at all ; their archaic code was based on 
good manners, rather than on moral 
tabus. Being without fear, they had — 
in the Terrestrian sense — neither law, 
morals, religion, nor war. Their ob- 
servance in honor of the Tall Gods 
were motivated by politeness, rather 
than superstition or boon begging. 

Now that ceremony had been at- 
tended to, and repairs to the Hyperion 
completed, Carson went back to the 
town — a settlement of small houses 
built of lava blocks. There were other 
such settlements. As nearly as he had 
been able to find out, the asteroid was 
thinly, though uniformly populated. 

Carson’s visit had more than 
sociability behind it; he had caught 
some of the crew coming back wdth 
loot from a grave-robbing expedition. 
No digging had been involved, since 
the natives had the custom of laying 
jewelery and amulets on the graves. 
Before making any move to restore the 
stuff, he wanted to find out whether 
the thefts had been discovered; if not, 
better say nothing until the last 
minute. 

Kalgar, the chief elder, served 
mango-brandy in small earthenware 
cups. The stuff would have made 
first-rate fuel for an old-fashioned 
rocket. When Carson regained his 
breath, he said, “It is time for me to 
be frank with you. Vy’'e are not gods; 
what is more, your liquor is not good 
for Terrestrians.” 

Kalgar, who reminded him very 
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much of Alani’s father, was quite in- 
terested. “It doesn’t seem to hurt you. 
Neither now, nor last time.” 

“A few more, and I’d fall on my 
face.” 

“So do we; that’s why we drink it.” 

“Well, that’s a pretty good reason,” 
Carson agreed. “But some people 
don’t fall on their faces soon enough. 
Instead they act like those pigs you 
roast so nicely. Pigs are edible, but a 
drunken Terrestrian hasn’t even that 
nmch in his favor. Better sidetrack the 
brandy when the crewmen are around, 
and we’ll all have a nicer visit. 

“So far, there seems to have been no 
trouble about women. But while we’re 
talking things over — ” 

Kalgar smiled, and gestured. “Ever 
since we heard your voices, we knew 
you were not gods. Also, we noticed 
that things had been taken from 
graves. Prowling animals take only the 
food we set out for the dead. 

“But do not worry; we will replace 
those trifles. And what we call re- 
served women are always kept out of 
sight; the others — there will be no 
trouble about them at all.” 

Before he left, Carson learned about 
the yellow metal, and the white. The 
natives washed these from creek beds, 
melted the granules in thorium ore 
crucibles set over volcanic crevices. 
The ingots were hammered into slugs 
which served as a medium of exchange 
— though barter was more convenient, 
and a lot more fun. 

Now that the overhaul-job was com- 
pleted, Carson took off on a test- 
flight, circling the asteroid. Setting 
her down again, Carson arranged with 
Kalgar to have a gang of natives 
carry ore from the wreck to replace 
the low grade fuel the Hyperion had 
picked up at Galgorra. Refuelling by 
carrying ore in baskets was slow and 
inefficient, but this favored the crew; 
it gave them plenty of time for frater- 
nizing. Kalgar, too polite to keq) the 
liquor out of reach, diluted it instead. 
Likewise, he displayed great tact in 
having all the grave offerings removed, 
instead of being so crude as to post 
guards at the cemetery. 


'^HINGS went so nicely that Carson 
relaxed and began to enjoy a 
breathing-spell. The morale of the 
crew was good. This encouraged him 
sufficiently to make him wonder 
whether, by a crisp course of apple- 
polishing, back home; he could get 
himself appointed to the job of ad- 
ministering the trading-post that would 
certainly be established on the 
asteroid. Having got things off to a 
good start, he could keep them right. 

The other alternative was to doctor 
the log of the cruise, so that there 
would be not one chance in a thousand 
that any succeeding party would spot 
the asteroid. The completion of his 
mission — flight to Jupiter and re- 
turn — was all he had any obligation to 
do. 

While debating this matter, and 
realizing more and more that even if 
he were made trading-post factor, he 
would eventually have a successor 
with different ideas on running things, 
Tweed came bursting into the cabin. 

“Skipper, there’s hell to pay in 
town! Drunks going hog-wild; some- 
how, they got hold of a lot of uncut 
liquor. I tried to break it up.” 

Carson eyed the man. He was 
battered, bleeding, and had one eye 
shut. “Looks like it halfway broke you 
up; turn out the guard.” 

“Guard, hell! Every son and his 
brother, officers and all, are kicking 
the gong around.” 

Carson grabbed his helmet and 
made for the companionway. 

“Grab your guns, you dope!” Tweed 
said, as he lurched for the locker to 
get his belt; “you’ll need ’em.” 

As they raced along the path to the 
settlement, Tweed explained, “They 
found out that those slugs are gold and 
platinum — and regardless of color, 
mostly platinum; they got a lot of 
notions.” 

Several crew-members were running 
from town. They ignored Carson’s 
hail. Tweed caught him by the 
shoulder when he halted. “Never mind 
them; let’s go.” 

When they got to the torch lighted 
town, Carson found the pkua strewn 
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•with ear-pendants, headgear, and slugs 
of precious metal. Natives, goaded be- 
yond the limit of their good manners, 
were ganging up on the drunken 
spacemen. The latter, cornered in an 
angle of the wall, were making a good 
defense; both sides were using clubs, 
rocks, and whate\’er else they could 
grab. 

Women, stripped to tatters, huddled 
in doorways. Some were bloodspat- 
tered, their earlobes torn by the 
snatching of their pendants and ear 
rings. 

Brandy-jugs and earthenware pots 
were smashed. Half the crew was 
down, punchy from having booted and 
slugged so many natives; thus far, 
spears, hatchets, and knives had not 
come into play. 

Breathless, Carson wove on his feet 
a moment before shouting, “Lay off! 
Quit this monkey business.” 

Seeing he was armed, one shouted, 
“Cut ’em down, skipper!” 

He drew his gun, picked a clear 
stretch of wall and fired. The blast 
shattered the masonry. Red hot 
fragments spattered, singeing crewmen 
and natives alike. The shcvck, the 
flash, the crackle of stone disintegrat- 
ing as from intense heat, checked the 
infuriated attackers. 

“Pick us those drunks and get them 
out of here while you can!” 

Voice and gesture assured the 
natives that Carson was on their side. 
They were willing to withdraw'; Old 
Kalgar appeared from a doorway, and 
singsonged a few words. There was 
every reason to believe that peace 
would be restored; groups of natives, 
coming on the run wdth weapons, 
checked their stride instead of closing 
in. They were responding to Kalgar’s 
command, not to fear of any strange 
arms; they had not seen the blast. 

And then two crew members came 
into the plaza, yelling. 

Their shipmates answ'ered. The 
newcomers had guns. Carson turned, 
but too late; there was a crackle and 
flash and blast. Half a dozen of 
Kalgar’s people crumpled. 

Carson’s gun flicked into line; be 


fired twice. The tw’o crewmen dropped, 
a smoking, frying huddle. He said to 
Kalgar, “That is the best I can do. 
The others will behave.” He turned to 
Garrett. “March them back, mister; 
you’ve allowed enough deviltry for one 
evening.” 



^NCE THE drunks had left the 
plaza, Carson picked up the guns 
dropped by the two he had cut down. 
He offered them to Kalgar. “They are 
easy to use; I’ll show you how. Keep 
them in case there is more trouble. 
Though I think these fellows have 
learned their lesson.” 

Tweed interrupted, “Skipper, you'd 
better not dally here too long.” 

“Probably not,” Carson agreed, as 
he turned toward Kalgar. “I’ll be 
back to talk to you. Maybe we can 
still make some arrangement for your 
people to finish refuelling.” 

The old man bowed; women ven- 
tured from corners and doorways to 
recover their ornaments. Leaving the 
village, Carson, spoke his mind to 
Tweed. “I am the guy who discovered 
an asteroid all dripping with thorium, 
platinum, and what have you,” he said, 
bitterly. 

“You’ll be decorated,” Tweed .said; 
“there’ll be a trading-post established. 
The natives will be civilized, and put 
to work in the mines; there’ll be no 
more loose women lolling around the 
plaza. It will be a fine new world. It 
will be such a wow that not much will 
be said about your gunwork.” 

Carson eyed him. “You seem to like 
this place.” 

“Brother, I do.” 

“Like it enough 
won’t get the 
mention?” 

“Sound off, 'Walt.” 

“Then give me a hand with a bit of 
sabotage. The Hyperion won’t be 
taking off; she’ll be reported lost 


to make sure it 
processing you 
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wifh all hands. That will prove, back 
home, that I was a crackpot. Once our 
hand-guns are knocked out of action, 
anyone who doesn’t have good manners 
will end up at the business-end of a 
native hatchet, and the rest of us who 
behave will be among friends.” 

“You’ve got something,” Tweed 
said, thoughtfully. “And the job is 
easy, if you understand the alloy the 
shell is made of.” 

“So you're wdse to that, too? Then 
let’s have at it.” 

Mango gin was peculiar stuff. It 
worked like a bomb with a delayed- 
action fuse. However hard the initial 
impact might be, it was relatively mild 
compared to the payoff blast. 

“When they feel anything at all,” 
Carson observed, as he looked over 
the several who lay in huddles about 
the boarding port, “they’ll wish they 
were dead. And with everyone out 
cold, we have time to do our job.” 

• 

Once in his cabin, after having made 
the rounds of the Hyperion, just to 
make sure none of the wrong people 
were conscious, Carson said to Tweed, 
“I feel nasty about roping you in on 
this.” 

Tweed shrugged. “We’ll get home- 
sick. We’ll forget the headaches we 
had back home; we’ll remember all 
the good things. Friends and the like; 
to say nothing of doctors and dentists. 
If we live here long enough to get 
creaky and rusty, it will be tough.” 

“I’ve been thinking of all that. Is 
there any really important girl, back 
home?” 

“Nice, but I can get over it; how 
about you?” 

“A fellow could have done a lot 
worse. But being a hero’s widow 
won’t be a bad break for Flora at all. 
I like these people. If it hadn’t been 
for my brilliant pigheadedness, they’d 
been left in peace.” 

“Uh — listen, Walt — I hate to burn 
this ship. She’s the sweetest job that 
ever scorched a takeoff platform; 
tliere’s gear and equipment that could 


be unshipped and used. Why not just 
foul up the instruments so she can’t 
be navigated?” 

Carson sighed. “As long as she is 
here, every native will be on edge; you 
and I will be on edge. Convincing 
them that we are here for keeps and 
none of us can go back to bring a 
crowd of invaders, to take the place 
over, would be impossible as long as 
the ship is here. They can’t think in 
the scientific terms we take for 
granted.” 

^ARSON and Tweed set to work, 
drilling holes into bulkheads and 
hull-plates. The peculiarity -of the 
alloy was that if sufficient high test 
thorium ore was pulverized, then 
activated and rammed home, an 
atomic pile would be formed. The 
chain-reaction eventually set in motion 
would be relatively slow; instead of a 
detonation, there would be a flash like 
the oxidation of magnesium; a mere 
explosion, but violent enough. 

The only uncertainty was this: how 
long would it take for the critical 
point to be reached? 

Once there were sufficient hot spots 
to give the Hyperion no chance of 
survival, Carson said, “Grab the first- 
aid supplies, and then we’ll get these 
fellows sobered up and moving.” 

“How’ll we get them far enough 
away?” 

“I’ll tend to that. You hustle to the 
village and tell Kalgar to keep every- 
one four-five miles from the ship. 
There might be more of a blast than 
we’re counting on. Cook up any kind 
of a yarn that they’ll understand. All 
that counts is that they’ve got to stay 
well awajq and that they’re convinced 
I’m going to keep the crew in line.” 

• 

Once Tweed was on the way, 
Carson set to work giving the drunks 
subcutaneous injections to snap them 
out of it. Reviving, the bemuddled 
fellows flocked around Carson for the 
next stage of treatment: beakers of 
foaming mixture, followed by vitamins. 
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The final course of shots in the arm 
brought them up to normal, as far as 
they could tell. This would carry them 
along until they had actually straight- 
ened out. 

“After the hell you fellows raised,” 
he began, “we are getting out of here. 
We are too badly outnumbered. Even 
with weapons to clean up the town, 
we’d finally be swamped — starved 
out — whittled dowm. But before we 
haul out, we are going to make this 
stop pay off.” 

There were questions. He had them 
hooked. 

“Starting that riot,” he continued, 
“crabbed the plan I was working on. 
Beyond the hot springs — ” He pointed. 
“There is a sort of low, stumpy tower. 
A round about path through the jungle 
will get us there without being 
spotted.” 



“From all I was able to gather 
by keeping my mouth shut and mj?^ 
ears open, and being sociable, the 
place is packed with bars of platinum 
and gold alloys. It’s a kind of temple 
bank. The gods are the stockholders, 
you might put it. The people borrow 
there, and pay back seven bars for 
each five they took out; we are going 
to float us a loan before we leave.” 

Carson did not for an instant be- 
lieve that' he had gained their good- 
will. On the other hand, the bait had 
made them side track their personal 
resentments for the time being. He 
resumed, after a pause, “Grab your 
kits and line up; bring extra charges. 
The tower is solid. It’ll take a barrage 
to disintegrate the wall.” 

• 

They lost no time in turning out 
with side-arms. Carson led them along 


a trail that snakes into the jungle. 
It was not hard going. 

“Where’s Tweed?” someone de- 
manded. 

“Squaring things up with Kalgar. 
Telling him I’ve got tire whole crew 
under arrest; no liberty till further 
notice.” 

Emerging from the forest, they 
came to a broad stretch of wastelands. 
This barren space was all of quivering 
pumice. Steam plumed up t’nrough 
crevasses and blowholes; where the 
ground w'as firm, it was even worse, 
being of black lava, crisscrossed by 
deep slashes. For each mile gained, 
there had been a detour of three or 
four miles. 

They were battered, bruised, cut 
and scratched from floundering among 
the ridges of volcanic debris. Camp 
v.-as made early. While Carson’s doc- 
toring had forestalled hangovers, there 
wmuld be a steep let-down. Garrett 
fagged, though he had appeared sober 
enough at the time of the riot. Appar- 
ently, the tricky liquor had worked 
true to form, so that while quitting 
before he had begun to feel the 
effects, there had nevertheless been a 
delayed knockout. On the other hand, 
Garrett and another sober-seeming 
one, Ames, had been busy rounding 
up drunks and herding them to the 
Hyperion, while Carson and Tweed 
planted the seeds of destruction. 

All in all, Carson felt that he had 
things v/ell in hand. Considering that 
he, himself, was dog-tired, he could 
count on none of the crew’s going on 
the prowl, looking for trouble. 

“Which .atch will you take, mis- 
ter?” he asked Garrett. “It’s between 
you and me; the men will dope off for 
sure.” 

“Ames is OK,” Garrett .said. “Di- 
vide it between the three of us.” 

Carson ended by taking the first 
watch. He did not expect trouble from 
the natives. Tweed’s message to Kal- 
gar would check any natural impulse 
toward private revenge. However, 
standing watch would suggest tliat 
there was danger, and help keep the 
crowd in hand. 
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TN THE ^lORNING, Carson 

learned how dangerously he had 
failed in sizing up the entire situation. 
Without warning, and as though at a 
signal, he was seized from behind. His 
captors disarmed him before he could 
begin to defend himself. And then he 
was facing Garrett’s drawn gun. 

“I’m taking command; you are un- 
der arrest, skipper, for going beyond 
the bounds of your authority,” Garrett 
announced. “Ames and I checked up, 
last night, with a couple of our native 
friends. There is nothing in that tower 
but images, and small offerings.” He 
grinned. “The crewmen have been 
making enemies, by and large. But 
we’ve not all been that way; that’s 
where you slipped.” 

“Do you realize that this is mu- 
tiny?” 

Garrett shook his head. “You had 
a stowaway, and you let him exercise 
command, which was illegal; you shot 
two crewmen. During flight, you 
could have done that, within the Space 
Articles, if the safety of the ship made 
it necessary. This happened to be on 
land. So you are going to face trial 
for misconduct, and murder. We can 
make it stick, and we mill make it 
stick, regardless of your in-laws. 

“You have teamed up with Kalgar, 
against your own men. You could 
have led this outfit into an ambush. 
Then, with most of the eye witnesses 
to the shooting disposed of, there’d 
have been a faked heroic withdrawal, 
and flight for home.” 

“That story won’t stick,” Carson 
objected. 

“The hell it won’t; you’re outnum- 
bered. Don’t count on Tweed. We 
took care of him, last night. There is 
a shortcut to town. You didn’t fool 
me, marching us around in circles.” 

“You’ve gone a long way to settle 
a grudge, mister. Even as far as dis- 
posing of a witness favorable to me.” 

“Tweed was plotting with the na- 
tives to ambush the whole party,” Gar- 
rett retorted. “Once he was knocked 
out of action, the natives changed 


their tune. All right, get going; we’re 
taking off. We don’t need to wait for 
any more fuel. There’s enough in the 
bunkers to get us to Mars.” 



L ocked up in a compartment 
of the Hyperion, Carson saw no 
way of breaking Garrett’s luck. 
As far as Carson, himself, was con- 
cerned, he could gain nothing by 
telling Garrett that the ship would 
disintegrate in flight — or perhaps be- 
fore she took off. To disassemble the 
atomic boosters would accomplish 
nothing but setting him back to Terra, 
to face trial. It was clear that he’d no 
chance of acquittal. Whether he 
blinked out in mid-space or faced a 
firing squad, was pretty much of a 
toss up. In refusing to warn Garrett, 
he was giving the natives a break; it 
was actually costing him nothing ex- 
cept the strain of waiting for the blast 
of annihilation. 

If ever again there came an expedi- 
tion of “gods”, the natives would 
know how to deal with them — ^pro- 
vided that the strangers were not too 
numerous to be ambushed without 
parley. 

Recalling ancient history, what had 
befallen the Aztecs and the Incas, 
some eleven centuries previous. Car- 
son wondered why barbarians were 
always so befuddled by superstition 
as to reject the clear chance of in- 
suring their own safety. 

Meanwhile, atoms were having their 
electrons knocked off; destruction 
gathered. Carson settled down to the 
problem of saving his own hide, if 
he could, and including the crew ia 
his strategy. Mutiny or no, this was 
an obligation which be could not 
evade. 

Fagged out from their binge and 
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their long march, they had decided 
against taking off at once; they 
needed clear heads for crossing the 
dangerous asteroid-belt. 

It was difficult for Carson to keep 
-from fingering the deck and bulk- 
heads, to see if the temperature wa* 
rising; it w'as impossible to keep from 
breaking into a sweat as he undertook 
to race an unknown competitor whose 
start — however sluggish — accelerated 
in geometrical ratio. 

When ii finally came to him, Car- 
son could only wonder w'hy it had 
taken so long for him to discard all 
the impossible devices which had 
made him waste so much time. 

A few words via intercom brought 
two crewm.en to herd him to Garrett’s 
quarters. It was nearly daybreak; 
take-off hour could not be far ahead. 
Carson said to Garrett, “Don’t let a 
personal grudge make a chump of 
you, mister. Going back wdth your 
report will be glory enough, without 
trotting me along; going back with 
a cargo of treasure will redouble it. 
And I’ll tell you how it can be done.” 

“You played us for suckers once,’" 
Garrett countered. 

“Kalgar and I got along like brotli- 
ers,” Carson explained. “I rate with 
the natives, and with him — and, plen- 
ty. Man to man, that gunwork of mine 
is the best thing I ever did for you.” 

Garrett began to catch on. “You 
mean they’d pay off if I turned you 
loose?” 

“Sure, they would; just enter into 
the log that I escaped.” 

Garrett shook his head. “There will 
be another expedition. .And there 
would be a leak, sooner or later. 
That’d make it awkward for me.” 

“If you can’t figure further than 
that,” Carson said, contemptuously, 
“you can’t navigate your way back 
home. Are you sure you’re not taking 
me along — instead of having me ‘shot 
w'hile resisting arrest’ — just to show 
you the way back, when the going 
gets sticky?” 


“W’ell, let’s hear your notion!” 

“Simply report me escaped. You 
can always make good, on your re- 
turn, by getting some native into a 
nasty spot, so he’ll have to turn me 
in — to save his own hide, hleanwhile, 
I will be getting a break; the longer 
I can stay out of court, the better for 
me.” 

“That begins to make sense. How 
much will Kalgar dig up?” 

“Turn out the whole crew and keep 
your eyes open. By daylight, and in 
open country, there’s no risk of being 
ambushed or bottled up in a spot 
where guns don’t help. It stands to 
reason that there must be a lot of in- 
gots hoarded up. And, well out of 
sight — or else those hoodlums would 
not have bothered looting graveyards 
and snatching women’s trinkets. Kal- 
gar will dig and keep digging until 
you tell him to quit; that is, until 
every compartment is loaded to the 
limit.” 

“We can’t lose,” Garrett admitted, 
after having studied the obvious so 
carefully that he convinced himself 
that there could not be any trick. 
“It's a cinch to win.” 

He was right. He had just decided 
to save him.self and his crew. 


TTANDS L.\SHED in front of him, 
Carson led his escort. He was 
in front so that upon sighting any 
natives, he could parley before they 
took to their heels at the sight of the 
armed part5^ 

The bulkheads had been getting 
warmer. Carson, out of the death- 
trap, developed a new and cruel un- 
easiness. To be caught by the blast, 
now, would be infinitely worse than 
before he had talked himself out of 
his prison. 

“What the hell’s the hurry?” Gar- 
rett gasped. “Going to a fire?” 

“If you were in my place,” Carson 
answered, slackening his pace, “you’d 
be impatient. I spent a tough night.” 

The time it would take to amass 
sufficient loot to satisfy the crew 
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Mars had become a fellaheen clyUliation, now,,. 


would be enough. There would be no 
need even of maneuvering for a 
chance to tell Kalgar to stall as much 
as possible. 

Ahead were hot springs. Gusts of 
warm vapor blanketed the broken 
ground. From high-spots, Carson 
could look over the low-lying steam, 
and see the town, now ruddy in the 
early light. On a distant hummock, 
he spotted several natives; they were 
carrying baskets, probably, loaded 
with garden truck. 

“See them?” Carson exclaimed. 
“Gone, nowl” 

• 

A few moments later, Garrett spied 
a fanner, and then a second. The 
first carried something which twinkled 
in the dawn. It might have been an 
axe. Despite the advantage of carrying 


explosive weapons, the crew became 
alert; they craned their necks. The 
only sounds were the hiss and gui,g'e 
and bubbling of springs, a. ;! the 
crunch of feet, and the r-itLle of di.s- 
lodged rocks. 

Carson tripped. Hand; bouml, he 
took a header, rolled down a rough 
slope, banging up against a ledge. 
Someone chortled. Ano^’ s r cursed, 
and from alarm, rather iinm bec.au^e 
of a stubbed toe. 

There was a thump, an.] the fa- 
miliar blast of a power projector. 

Carson’s fir.st thought was that 
someone 1. .-hin,! liim. tripping, Ii-kI 
accideiitaliy triggered his weapon. 

Another blast; a chunk of rock, 
still shooting spark.s, rattled down to 
crash against Carson. It took him a 
moment to realize that the blasts had 
not been aimed at him ; they were wild 
shots. The crew were now cutting 
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loose, right and left. From steam 
veiled creva.sses came answering fire. 

Answering jire — not echoes. That 
was what numbed Carson’s mind as 
effectively as had the dislodged rock 
paralyzed his body. A crew man, shot 
to smoking tatters, slid downgrade. 
Primitive missiles hissed and smacked. 
Firing crazily into the treacherous 
mists, Carson’s captors broke in pan- 
ic; their .superior weapons were of no 
avail against a-ssailants they could not 
see. Meanwhile, they were being 
peppered with power guns, right flank 
and left. 

The ' only way Carson could ex- 
plain the shooting from both sides of 
the’ party was that some of Garrett’s 
crew', stumbling around in the mist, 
had gone trigger-happy at the sight 
of hostile native.s, and were firing at 
their owm comrades by mistake. 


AS HE STRUGGLED with his 
bonds, trying to burn them 
against the glowing rim of the blasted 
rock, the voices receded. Carson won- 
dered, as he seared and scorched him- 
self, what he could do when he w’as 
free. From the hips down, he was still 
helpless. 

Once the mistake was discovered, 
his chance v/ould be gone. 

The bonds yielded. Palms to the 
ground, he hoisted himself and tried 
to get his legs beneath him; he could 
not. 

Then from the swirling steam came 
several natives. Seeing him, they yelled 
w’ith glee, picked him up to hustle him 
along mist-veiled ways. Soon there 
were no sounds of combat or of flight. 
Bit by bit, the answ'er came to C^arson. 
The night of the riot, he had given 
Kalgar the guns dropped by the two 
drunks w'ho had fired on the crowd. 

Presently, he made his rescuers set 
him on his feet and hold him upright. 
One leg had come to life; that one 
w'as not enough. They had to carry 
him further. 

His friends finally halted to rest. 
The mists were thinning. Carson saw 
three men approaching. One had a 
gun; so did the two natives who were 


w'ith him. Tweed, all bandaged, 
hobbled along, covering the ground 
in awkward bounds. 

“I heard — they told me — Garrett 
did, I mean,” Carson fumbled, “that 
they’d settled you for keeps.” 

“Damn near did, but Kalgar’s boys 
patched me up. Anyway, when I came 
out of it enough to understand what 
had happened to you — what must 
have happened — we set out for the 
ship. None of the natives had the 
least notion that she was hot, or would 
stay that way until you were back 
aboard. I v/as afraid you’d been 
knocked cold before you could get in 
a word, to warn Garrett.” 

“She still is hot.” 

“JVnai?” 

“Sure.” He told his story, and con- 
cluded, “Meanwhile, you figured you 
might wangle your way aboard and 
pull a surprise attack?” 

/"VNE OF the natives shouted, and 
gestured. 

Flame enveloped the landing strut.s 
of the Hyperion. She rose on her 
column of exhaust blast, dazzling 
white even in full day. It spread out 
over the ground until, accelerating, 
she made a long silvery streak against 
the sky. 

Carson watched. The improvised pile 
might fail; it might be discovered in 
time, and taken dowm. His mind be- 
came a jarring confusion from the con- 
tradictions w'hich wracked it. He 
hoped that the mutineers would act in 
time — and he hoped that the blast 
v/ouid make sure that there would 
never again be an expedition beyond 
Mars. The clash became unendurable. 
He tried to turn away from watching 
the diminishing speck of silver; he 
w’ished that he could black out, but 
he did not. 

Then, when the Hyperion rvas be- 
yond the reach of the keenest eye, 
there was a blinding blue-w'hite blot 
that made the sky black in compari- 
son. The Hyperion had turned to va- 
por. The blotch of incandescence per- 
sisted. It held its form, instead of 
spreading beyond its original reach. 
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Presently, it seemed to contract. 
Whether this was an actual pulling- 
together, or whether the persistence 
of outward velocity made it appear to 
diminish in size, Carson could not 
tell. 

It was moving in the direction of 
the sun’s motion. The disintegration 
of the Hyperion had taken place be- 
fore she had passed the limit of the as- 
teroid’s gravitation, though well be- 
yond the stratosphere. 

“You’d think it’d cool off,” Tweed 
muttered. “In absolute zero.” 

Carson shrugged. “Radioactive. Or 
the vapor is ionized, and will glow 
no matter how cold. The answers 
make no difference any more. We’ll 
be forgetting everything we ever 
learned as atomic quizz-kids.” 

“How long will it last?” Tweed per- 
sisted. 

“Wait and see; we have lots of 
time, Alec. Meanwhile, here is an 
asteroid with at least a temporary ar- 
tificial satellite.” 

“And two new citizens.” 


They eyed each other, and studied 
the satellite for another moment. 

“Alani,” Carson said, “wrote me off, 
that night. I wish I’d had sense 
enough to have had her stow away 
and make the cruise with us. What 
she told me about the Martian ideas 
on life and living set me thinking, 
and had something to do with the 
way I got a snootful when I saw 
what’d finally happen to this place.” 

Tweed clapped him on the shoulder. 
“There’s a gal I’d like to have you 
meet. One thing, anyway; I’m not 
going to be homesick. And neither are 
you, for very long. Tonight, you’ll be 
sitting in a dark corner, looking for 
Mars. Then there’ll be tomorrow, and 
the day after.” 

Carson turned and rejoined the na- 
tives. They would be interested to 
know that the incandescent blot In 
the sky was their assurance that there 
would ever again be colonists to foul 
up the asteroid. 

★ 
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Amos Torwilligcr had a wild 4aleu<; ho eould lolojtort. 
Bui ho didn'i: want to spend his entire OKisteiiee doing 
nothing hut teleporiing! 


T he office was on the four- 
teenth level, and Terwilliger 
winked at the secretary. She 
did not wink back; Terwilliger was 
short and thin, with nondescript 
sandy hair and nondescript features — 
unless you considered the big Adam’s 
apple, which was not properly part of 
his face. 

The secretary asked him, “Whom 
do you wish to see?” 

“Mr. Cuff,” Terwilliger told her; 
“I want to see Mr. Cuff.” 

She looked bored, in a polite way. 
“Everyone does,” she said. “Is it 
some help you want?” 

Terwilliger looked beyond her, to 
the gilt sign over the archway. It 
read: 

YOU WANT SOMETHING DONE? 
BRING THE MONEY AND 
WE LL DO IT. 

He shook his head. “No. I didn’t 
come in answer to your ad — ” 

“Then let me guess: You have a 
wild talent.” 

Terwilliger brightened. “That’s it; 
that’s it exactly.” 

The girl yawned behind a mani- 
cured hand. “Let me see — ” She took 
out a long form and wet a pencil. 
“Name?” 

The girl at the next desk looked 
up. “Amos Terwilliger,” she said. 

Terwilliger turned to face her, but 
the girl was reading her book again. 
He could see the title on the lurid 
dust jacket: The Passionate Martian. 
A best-seller, strictly lending library 
calliber. 


“Miss, how did you know my 
name?” 

The first girl smiled. “Oh, that? 
She makes a practise of it. She can 
read minds; that’s what she’s here 
for.” 

Terwilliger felt oddly frightened. 
He had known what to expect here at 
the Corporation, but only in a fuzzy 
way. The place was the rage of the 
three worlds and the asteroid belt, 
also in a fuzzy way. Everyone knew 
something about Wild Talents, Inc., 
but when you got right down to it, 
no one could tell you precisely what 
he knew. It was all too fuzzy. Ter- 
williger’s introduction was a girl who 
read lurid best-sellers and minds. 

“Well,” Terwilliger said, “this is a 
waste of time. I didn’t come here for 
you to fill out a form; I came to see 
Mr. Cuff.” 

The girl wet her pencil between 
her lips again. “Everyone comes to 
see Mr. Cuff, but everyone fills this 
form out. Then you see Mr. Saun- 
ders, our lie-detector. After that. Sue 
here reads your mind as a double- 
check. Then there’s Hawson of gene- 
tics; Farley of psych; Morley, the 
emotional evaluator, placement, sche- 
duling. . . In the course of four 
or five years, you might see Mr. 
Cuff. I’m his receptionist, and I saw 
him once.” 

Terwilliger shook his head. “Can’t 
spare the time. I have a wild talent, 
and I want it developed. The Corpo- 
ration helps me develop it, then I 
work for you ten years: That’s the 
deal, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. “Provided, of course. 
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Saunders, Sue Hawson, Farley, Mor- 
ley and about a dozen others think 
you’re suited. You’d be surprised how 
many phoney wild talents there are. 
Now then, how old are you, Mr. Ter- 
wiiliger?” 

“Twenty-six, Terwilliger told her. 
“But that’s all.” 

“What do you mean, tliat’s all?” 

“I mean the rest of what I say is 
told to Mr. Cuff, not his reception- 
ist; no Saunders, Farley, Morley, 
anyone else ...” 


ILIE W.\LKED past the desk angri- 
ly. A hand reached out and 
landed on his shoulder, spinning him 
around; it was the manicured hand of 
the receptionist. The hand slid under 
his armpit, and the girl placed her oth- 
er band under his other armpit. Then 
she lifted him up and sat him on the 
desk — all as if Terwilliger had been a 
baby, still in his sw’addling clothes. 

The girl at the next desk looked 
up from her best-seller and giggled, 
'lerwilliger felt foolish; he was small, 
but he prided himself on not being a 
weakling. The receptionist, for all her 
pretty young curves, had tossed him 
around effortlessly. 


Both her hands were on his shoul- 
ders again, and Terwdlliger could not 
move. “That's what I’m here for,” 
she said. “Mr. Cuff has his share of 
cranks who want to see him, and some 
of them might be violent. They’d be 
wary of a bodyguard, but not of me. 
I showed promise along these lines. 
I v/as unusually strong for my size 
and sex. I he Corporation trained me 
on Jupiter, with Jupiter’s gravity.” 
She .smiled. “I guess I’m as strong as 
anyone in the system now.” 

With one hand she held Terwilli- 


ger, and with the other, she picked 
up her pencil. “Now tlren — ” 

Terwdlliger grinned. “So that’s 
your wild talent, eh?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“It’s not so wild; it’s not so wild — ” 
Terwilliger’s brow creased deeply. 
“Here,” he said, “let me show you 
something.” 



Th« rase soared off the 
desk and poised over the 
girl' s head . , . 
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The best seller jumped out of the 
other girl’s hands and alighted with 
a not-too-gentle bump on the recep- 
tionist’s head. Then The Passionate 
Martian thudded to the floor. The re- 
ceptionist jumped away from him, 
cringing. 

Terwilliger leaped numbly off the 
desk and strode under the archway 
toward Cuff’s private office. He 
called back over his shoulder, “I have 
a wild talent, too. I teleport.” 

pHRISTOPHER CUFF sat at a 
^ huge desk of polished obsidian. 
The desk took up half the office, 
sprawling over the thick greefi carpet 
like a black Venusian slug, but it 
looked puny. Christopher Cuff was a 
massive man, too tremendous to be 
real. He must have been close to seven 
feet tall, and if his shouders were 
three feet across under the bright glow 
of a priceless Martian fabric, the 
waist was four. 

He snapped something into his 
viziphone, then cut the connection. 
As he turned to face Terwilliger, his 
jowls wagged back and forth with 
the effort. It took several moments 
for the motion to subside. 

“Now then, young man?” Cuff’s 
voice rumbled up from the vicinity of 
his navel. 

Terwilliger, quite suddenly, was 
afraid. Christopher Cuff was a legend 
in the twenty-first century solar sys- 
tem; Terwilliger never heard of any- 
one who had seen him. 

“I teleport,” Terwilliger said fee- 
bly. 

“You — ah. . . What section? I don’t 
remember any teleporters in our em- 
ploy. Of course, w'e have so many. 
What section, what section?” 

“No section, sir. Not yet. I tele- 
port and I thought — ” 

Cuff chuckled. “Well, I’ll be 
damned. I’ll be double-damned and 
sent to tire hot side of Mercury in 
my underwear. You’re new; you’re 
applying.” 

Terwilliger cleared his throat. “Yes, 
sir.” 

“I will be damned. By the system, 


boy, how the hell did you ever get 
past that Jovian-trained anazon?” 
Cuff began to chuckle at some pri- 
vate joke, and soon he was laughing 
so hard that Terwilliger thought he 
had been forgotten. 

“Mr. Cuff? Mr. Cuff? I tele- 
port. . .” 

Cuff was still laughing and the 
tears streamed dowm his great jowls. 
“I don’t care if you move galaxies; 
you got past that amazon — ” 

T erwilliger smiled . 

Cuff cleared his throat with a min- 
iature peal of thunder. “You just 
couldn’t appreciate it, my boy; she 
was Jovian-trained under two-and-a 
half g’s— ” 

Terwilliger saw this as a chance to 
blow his own horn. “It’s easy if 
you’re talented. How can brawn, mere 
physical prowess, hope to hold its 
own against a legitimate wild talent?” 

^UFF GOT serious. This was his fe- 
tish. “Oh it can. It’s according to 
the talent. We have someone here on 
the asteroid whose talent lies in being 
a philosopher. I’ve made him tlie best 
damned metaphysician in the uni- 
verse; he can cogitate with the best 
brains that ever lived, but Miss Jovian 
Muscles out there could tear him 
apart with her toenails.” 

Cuff lit a big cigar and puffed 
contentedly. “That, in short, is the 
purpose of the Corporation. It’s the 
way to perfection for the whole — 
specialization in the parts. Everyone 
here knows more and more about 
less and less, or can do more and 
more with less and les.s — the result 
is an organization which can accom- 
plish anything. Anything, my boy. 
-Anything. Ah. . .What did you say 
your special talent was?” 

“It’s how I got past the reception- 
ist,” Terwilliger told him, trying not 
to be upset by the thick cigar smoke. 

“I don’t believe it; I don’t be- 
lieve a damn word of it.” 

“You misunderstand. I didn’t mean 
that — ” 

“No one is stronger than that Jo- 
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vian dame, you hear? I spent a mil- 
lion dollars making her the strongest 
damn person in the system; so, you 
liel” 

“I’m not stronger,” said Terwilli- 
ger. “I teleport. Teleport. T-e-l-e- 
p-o-r-t. I surprised her with a little 
trick of teleportation. It’s easy if you 
know how — ” 

The cigar gave off smoke furious- 
ly. “Teleportation, eh? Show me, my 
boy—” 

“Name’s Terwilliger,” Terwilliger 
said. “Amos.” 

“Well, Amos, you just show me. 
Teleportation ...” 

The cigar leaped from Cuff’s fat 
lips. It hovered in the air a moment, 
and Cuff’s beady eyes bulged wide. 
Terwilliger began to sweat as the 
cigar dipped toward a big bronze 
ashtray. It came to rest there, and 
I'erwilliger slumped back in a chair. 

“Dainnl” Cuff exploded. Then he 
flicked a switch, barking into the in- 
intercom: “Jane? Send in the employ- 
ment record.” 

In a moment, the door opened, and 
a thin bald-headed man stepped into 
the office. “Yes, Mr. Cuff?” 

“Employment?” 

“Yes, sir. Name is Wilson. You 
sent for me?” 

“Yes. I want the file on parapsy- 
chology.” Then Cuff turned to Ter- 
williger. “We keep no records here; 
this man has a perfect memory. We 


have another business file and a 
stand-in for each. Much simpler than 
keeping records. Specialization,” he 
explained. 

Wilson’s voice droned monotonous- 
ly. “Parapsychology. Arden, psycho- 
kinesis. Abbott, telepatliy. Abington, 
telepathy. Affington, clairvoyance ...” 

I'he voice droned on. 

“Stop. Stop!” Cuff roared. “Be 
more explicit. What I want to know 
is this: have we any teleportation 
people?” 

Wilson hummed softly to himself, 
then, after a while, he shook his bead. 
“No. No, sir. There’s not a single 
one on the list. Never was. And, I 
might say, never will be — ” 

“Shut up!” Cuff told him. “You’re 
here as a damn file, not to prognos- 
ticate; we have a prognostication de- 
partment ...” 

“I know,” Wilson admitted. “Ba- 
ker, Barker, Cummings, Dorsay, Mul- 
lin, Semple, Timmins — ” 

“Get out,” Cuff told him. 

A FTER THE man was gone. Cuff 
shook his head. “That’s the 
trouble. Even an organization like 
this one cannot be perfect. Close, 
Amos. Damn, damn close — but not 
perfect. Here we have a record staff- 
er who wants to prognosticate. If 
he had talents along those lines, I’d 
have put him in prognostication. It 
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works like a charm, Amos; just as 
the last century was the century of 
the common man, so this is the cen- 
tury of the uncommon man. Special- 
ists. Some with wild talents, like 
yours. Others who are just plain 
specialists, like my cook. The best 
cook in the solar system. He was 
good to begin with, and I spent five 
years and half a million dollars 
training him; now he’s the best. You 
can bathe me in Jupiter’s liquid meth- 
ane if he’s not the best.” 

Terwilliger nodded. “I had heard 
about the Corporation. Now I’d like 
to know where I fit in.” 

“Teleportation. It wasn’t a trick, 
was it, Amos?” Abruptly, Cuff seemed 
alarmed. 

Terwilliger concentrated. Slowly, 
very slowly, the door opened — and in 
sailed the best seller, 2'he Passionate 
Martian. Behind it came the girl Sue. 
“I knew you were going to do that, 
Mr. Terwilliger I read your mind, 
but I could not stop it. The book just 
— jumped out of my hands.” 

“And what,” Cuff demanded cold- 
ly, “do you think your’re doing, read- 
ing The Passionate Martian?” 

“Well — Please, Mr. Cuff. I can see 
that you are going to fire me. I 
won’t — ” 

“I pay you to read minds, not 
trashy sub-literature. You’re a spe- 
cialists with a wild talent. But there 
are half a hundred others in the 
mind-reading school, with that talent. 
Don’t tax me; don’t tax my damn pa- 
tience — ” 

“I know you are thinking to fire 
me. After graduation the mind-read- 
ing school sends a dozen ellgibles up 
this way.” 

“Well, get back to your desk and 
stop reading my mind — ” 

“That’s what you pay me for, you 
said; so I read minds.” 

Cuff began to turn purple, but the 
girl was gone. The Passionate Mar- 
tian rested on Cuff’s big obsidian 
desk. 

“That,” Cuff explained, “is another 


example of what a trying business 
this can be.” 

Terwilliger said nothing. Cuff was 
the richest man in the system. 

'T^ERWILLIGER had a thought, an 
unpleasant thought. “I hope I 
don’t have to go to school for tele- 
portation. 

Cuff shook his head. “Hell, no. 
In the first place, we don’t have such 
a school. No people who can teleport, 
no school. You’re the first one, Amos; 
the very first. If we get any further 
candidates, which seems unlikely, 
you’d be their teacher. Meanwhile — ’ 

“Meanwhile?” 

“Meanwhile, you will be head of 
our fast freight department. I can sea 
it now . . . For years we’ve tried to 
get a foothold in that business, but 
there’s a veritable monoply. It doesn’t 
take a wild talent; it doesn’t take 
specialization — just a lot of unspecial- 
ized manpower. It was always some- 
tliing below us — below the era of the 
uncommon man, below the dignity of 
the Coporation. Now — now, Amos, 
your it. You’re Cuff Fast Freight. Bet- 
ter still, you’re Cuff Instantaneous 
Freight. Uh, it is instantaneous, isn’t 
it?” 

“When I want it to be,” Terwilliger 
assured him. “But there’s only one 
trouble; I can’t move heavy objects. 
Oh, I can, within limits, but it’s a 
strain, .^n object is not moved with- 
out a considerable output of energy. 
That’s a law of physics, and I’ve 
found it applies to teleportaiton. I use 
mental energy; I could only work a 
couple of hours per earth day, and I 
could not move objects that weigh 
more than a hundred pounds, or the 
strain would be too great. As for dis- 
tance, there is no limit. Teleportation, 
like any other parapsychological tal- 
ent, does not diminish with distance; 
the sky is the limit, literally. But of 
course, you know that, Mr. Cuff.” 

“Naturally. And, as for your limit- 
ations, .\mos, my boy, you’re wrong. 
There’s where specialziation comes in 
again. You do nothing but teleport. 
Everything else is done for you. You 
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won’t become tired; your weigJit max- 
imum will probably skyrocket to two- 
hundred pounds, later, to three. You’ll 
be able to put in a full five hour 
day. . .” 

“But I do nothing else? Ab.solutcly 
nothing — ?” 

“Absolutely,” said Cuff. 

“I’d get bored.” 

Cuff smiled. “Would you get bored 
at, say, a million dollars a year?” 

Terwilliger wanted to talk, but he 
had almost swallowed his tongue. 
“How much... did you say?” 

“I thought so,” Cuff laughed. “A 
million it is, and you start today. 
There’s an empty office on the hun- 
dred thirteenth level; you’ll find your 
name on the door when you get there. 
I’ll send the ads out to the teleview 
companies at once, and business 
.should .start pouring in, Amos. You’ll 
get your five hours in today, and five 
tomorrow, and the next day. Sunday’s 
off, of course, but I don’t want you 
to do anything strenuous. You can sit 
on the sundeck, or — well, you’ll see, 
Amos. You’re not alone.” 

'T'ERWILLIGER saw in the week.'- 
which followed. Actually, he 
did not see much. For five hours 
each day he was Cuff Instantaneous 
Freight. He had a big teleview screen 
in his office, and his customers pre- 
sented themselves to him in that way. 
lie redeved the money by teleporta- 
tion, then he saw what had to be 
moved. He concentrated, and a valu- 
able piece of jewelry disappeared 
from its \ault in Kansas City, on 
Earth. Terwilliger was in his office on 
Ceres, but it did not matter: The 
jewelry left Earth, vanished utterly 
and instantly, and Terwilliger tele- 
ported it to its destination in Canal 
City, on Mars. Time, three seconds 
for Terwilliger. Fee, a thousand dol- 
la-.‘. 

They never moved anything which 
was not' rush-rush, and if the cu.stom- 
er was that much in a hurry, he’d pay 
their fee. He knew it in advance, or 
he w’ouid not have brought his busi- 
ness to Cuff Instantaneous Freight. 


And so it went. Terwilliger earned’ 
his money: Cuff Instantaneous Freight 
achieved a quick monopoly on rush- 
orders. The fastest space-ships lagged 
incredibly far behind; they just could 
not compete. 

But Terwilliger was bored. His 
spare time — 19 hours per earth day 
— was his own, and yet not his own. 
He was restricted; he could do noth- 
ing which would tire him. That would 
mean a decrease in his productive 
powers. He could lie on the sundeck 
where the magnifiers reproduced a 
Venusian beach stripped of the 
blanketing clouds. Or he could sit in 
his soft chair and watch spaceships 
come in from Venus, Earth, Mars, 
and the Jovian Moons. But nothing 
else. 

He could not even walk to the sun- 
deck; a mechanical chair took him. 

He knew the Corporation was vast 
— it had a monoply on virtually every 
wild talent and specialized ability 
in the system, but he could not even 
see it functioning. Other recreations 
were for other workers, decided upon 
in advance by Cuff and Terwilliger 
hardly ever saw them. He had not 
seen Cuff since the day he started to 
work. 

He’d teleport some jewelry, some 
China for a special occasion, a piece 
of delicate machinery which was 
needed in a hurry on Ganymede, a 
treaty which had to get back to earth 
from lapetus for instantaneous rati- 
fication by the Senate, a g-string of a 
speci-al Calitin cloth for a high-paid 
stripper on Venus, a dozen other 
items. Every day. Five hours a day, 
.six days a week. The rest of the time 
was his own, but he had nothing to 
do. He’d try to do something, and 
he’d be halted. Mind reading, it 
seemed, was a cheap wild talent, and 
Cuff’s mind readers were everywhere, 
reventing any unauthorized activity. 

Once I'erwilliger had made a date 
with the Jovian-muscled receptionist. 
She was cute and she was pretty, yet 
because she was .stronger than half a 
dozen men she was not Terwilliger’s 
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idea of the ideal date. He picked her 
up on the fourteenth level and she 
looked invitingly feminine, but a 
mind-reader stopped them on their 
way to the amusement level (reserved 
strictly for the menials, ordinary 
workers in this extraordinary Corp- 
oration) and Terwilliger Was sent to 
the sundeck. The girl shrugged and 
walked off daintily, femininely — to 
instruct a class in boxing for those 
who had special talents in physical 
strength. 

Terwilliger soon slept fifteen hours 
a day. He had nothing else to do, and 
that gave him enough time to move 
freight and eat. 

How could he complain? He 
thought of that often. His wild tal- 
ent had been latent within him as a 
child, and it had developed slowly 
over the years. He worked in a tour- 
ing side-show, astounding people with 
his feats ,and he made five-thousand 
a year. Now he was earning two-hun- 
dred times that, so how could he 
complain ? 

The thought struck him in the 
fifth week. He may have been earning 
a million a year, but it was useless; 
he could not do a thing with it. And 
the contract read that he was to 
work with Cuff for ten years, or he 
did not get a cent. In ten years he 
would be thirty-six, certainly not old 
— but somewhat past the prime of 
life. From ten years of inactivity he 
would be weak and out of condition. 
He’d have soft and flabby muscles; 
he’d be old before his time. He’d be 
thirty-six, but an old man — he’d have 
earned ten million dollars but he 
would not be able to spend it the way 
he wanted. 

It wasn’t worth it. He’d try to rec- 
tify the situation. Amos wanted ac- 
tivity, amusement. There was a lot his 
money could buy if he were free to 
come and go as he pleased. He’d try 
to change Cuff’s way of doing things, 
and if he could not. Cuff and Instan- 
taneous Freight could go to hell. 

And ten million dollars. Terwilliger 
had made up his mind, but he was 
sad. 


•yHE RECEPTIONIST looked up. 

“Amos Terwilliger isn’t it?” 

Terwilliger nodded. “I want to see 
Mr. Cuff.” 

She smiled. “Do we have to go 
through all this again?” 

“Well, I work here, and now I 
want to see him.” 

“You can’t: I told you no one can 
see Mr. Cuff.” 

“I saw him last time.” 

“That was an exception, Amos, and 
I can tell you that it won’t happen 
again.” 

“Mr. Cuff’s orders?” 

“Mr. Cuff never gives me specific 
orders — only general orders. You 
can’t see him. What’s it about?” 

“I’m bored,” Terwilliger told her. 

“Bored? Bored? Ah, yes. I used to 
be bored. Not any more. Psych de- 
partment. Conditioning. I’m perfect- 
ly content now. Why don’t you try 
it? Painless, quick — and then you’re 
never bored again. Conditioning, won- 
derful stuff. I can get you an ap- 
pointment.” 

Terwilliger hadn’t thought of that. 
Psychological conditioning: Cuff 

thought of everything. But Terwilli- 
ger shook his head. “I don’t want it. 
No, thanks. That may explain why 
most of these people seem content, 
but I don’t want to be content in that 
way. No, thanks.” 

“Okay. Okay, it’s up to you; but 
I’d advise you to take it.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Well, then, I guess I’ll see you 
some time, Amos, How’s Instantan- 
eous Freight, it is Instantaneous 
freight, isn’t it?” 

d'erwilijger nodded. “You’ll see me 
on the way out,” he said; “I’m going 
in to .see Mr. Cuff.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t want 
to hurt you, Amos, but that’s what 
I’m here for. A fraud wanted to see 
Mr. Cuff yesterday, and I had to 
break his collarbone. Amos — ” 

He walked past the desk and she 
got up fast. The desk slid along tlie 
floor as Terwilliger concentrated on 
it. She jumped over it nimbly and 
stood beside him, hands on hips. 
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He wished his teleportation ability 
could work on organic material, but 
it did not. He sw'allowed. “I don’t 
want to hurt you,” he said. 

“You don’t want to hurt me?” 

Terwilliger’s head bobbed up and 
down. “That’s right; you’re a girl and 
I don’t want to hurt you.” 

She advanced and placed a hand on 
liis shoulder. From the desk, a vase 
of flowers soared in their direction. 
It stood poised over the girl’s head, 
and, intent upon Terwilliger, she did 
not see it. Now he waited for her to 
move out of his way, and he asked 
her again, politely but she only 
lauL'hed. “Sorry,” Terwilligher mum- 
bled. 

The vase crashed down and broke 
into a hundred pieces, scattering 
flowers and water all over the room. 
The girl slumped against the desk 
and then slid to the floor. 

“Now for Mr. Cuff,” said Terwilli- 
ger. 

^UFF LOOKED up from his desk, 
surprised. Three men got up 
and politely left the room, taking 
big wads of money with them. “Ter- 
v^illiger?” Cuff demanded. “That is 
your name, isn’t it?” 

Cuff was as incredibly fat as ever, 
and the foul-smelling cigars still clung 
between his lips. “This is irregular, 
Terwilliger. Ah, Amos, isn’t it?... 
But once again I see you’ve gotten 
past our amazon.” 

I'erwilliger snapped his fingers. 
“Nothing to it. Mr. Cuff, I’m bored.” 

“Bored? Try psychological condi- 
tioning. Wonderful stuff.” 

“How do you know? Have you 
tried it?” 

“Oh, no. Damn it, no; why the hell 
should I? I’m never bored. I’m not an 
uncommon man, like you, .\mos. You 
have a v/ild talent, and that’s your 
specialty. You employ it — for a mil- 
lion a year, if I remember. Damn it, 
boy, a million a year; you’ll be rich.” 

“And too tired to spend my money 
after ten years. But why aren’t you 
bored, Mr. Cuff?” 

“Me? Why should I be? I’m not 


restricted, like the rest of you. I can 
do anything. A common man with a 
damn uncommon idea, and I can do 
what I please. I have no special tal- 
ent to conserve. Take those men who 
were just in here — they’re gamblers, 
the best in the system, studied and 
trained for it. They’re really satisfy- 
ing. I lose a few thousand to them 
each day, but so wdiat. That’s what 
they’re here for... But you, Amos. 
As for you, you’ll either take condi- 
tioning or stay bored. Up to you, 
boy.” 

Terwilliger shook his head. “You 
w'ant me to stay here?” 

“Of course. We have a monopoly 
on Instantaneous Freight, thanks to 
you. Do I want you to stay here? 
What a stupid question.” 

Cuff was silent for a few seconds, 
but then he slammed his beefy hand 
down on the obsidian desk. “Nuts,” 
he barked. “I’li have you conditioned 
whether you think you want it or not. 
The best thing for you, Amos. The 
damn best, boy. You’ll see. You’ll 
thank me. . . ” 

He pressed a button and barked 
into the intercom, “Jane!” 

No answer. 

“Damn that girl — ” 

“She’s unconscious, I think.” Ter- 
williger told him about the vase. 

“Bah! She’d only be out a few sec- 
onds. Jane! I will be damned. This 
machine is dead.” 

Cuff’s chair swivelled, and his fin- 
gers played with the dial of the tele- 
view. The screen was dead, and no 
sound came from the audio-box. 
“That’s dead, too!” 

“Sure,” a voice said. 

T-TIREE MEN stood in the door- 
way with the receptionist. Each 
one held a levelled blaster, and, 
with the receptionist, they came inside 
and closed the door. The first man 
said again, “Sure, we got a damper in 
our ship, and none of this stuff’ll 
work.” 

Cuff’s face was white. “Well, what 
do you want?” 

“You won’t be hurt. Just open your 
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safe, that’s all. Just open it and let 
us reach inside ...” 

Cuff snorted. “You’re crazy. I have 
twenty million dollars in — ” 

Terwilliger knew Cuff should not 
have said it, but the man wasn’t used 
to this sort of thing. His world was 
a perfectly functioning world of unu- 
sual puppets, of uncommon men, with 
a very common man holding the 
strings. He had never seen the possi- 
bility of scientific theft. Now the 
damper made outside communication 
impossible, and no one else knew what 
was going on. They had landed in the 
ship here on the fourteenth level, and 
the mind-reading girl in the outer of- 
fice probably was on the sundeck now 
There was Cuff, the receptionist, and 
Terwilliger — against three armed 
thieves. 

The girl — the girl could use her 
strength; they’d never expect it from 
that source! Even as Terwilliger 
thought of it, the receptionist must 
have stirred from her lethargy. She 
still seemed a bit groggy from the 
vase, but she acted. 

Terwilliger had never seen anything 
like it. He had seen his share of 
spaceman brawls, and they were 
something to watch — but this . . . 

The girl simply struck out with 
both fists at once, hard. Simultaneous 
motion, so fast that Terwilliger hardly 
could follow it. As if they had been 
pole-axed, two of the gunmen fell to 
the floor. 

The third, the leader, stepped back 
quickly, holding up his blaster. “Plu- 
to ! ” he said. “A dame ...” 

“You’re damn right a dame,” Cuff 
said proudly. “A special talent, cul- 
tivated by the Corporation — ” 

“Yeah. Yeah, I heard about your 
special talents, bud. But that’s 
enough; if she moves a muscle. I’ll 
blast her — dame or no.” 

The receptionist stood very still, as 
motionless as the two men on the 
floor. 

But the gunman was wary. He 
turned to Terwilliger. “Just what do 
you do, friend?” 

Terwilliger said nothing, and Cuff, 


frightened but still proud, declared; 
“He teleports.” 

“Now, what in the hell is that?” 

The man did not know the meaning 
of the word. Terwilliger was lucky. 
He concentrated, and a book soared 
off the desk, struck the gunman’s 
shoulder. Hell, Terwilliger thought, 
I was a feiv inches off that time. 

The gunman staggered back, and 
the receptionist seemed ready to jump 
at him, but he waved the blaster. 
“I’m still in charge,” he said. “But 
what the hell — ” 

The book came at him again, the 
pages flapping in air, and he ducked. 
It caught the crown of his head, and 
he staggered again, looking about him 
wildly. 

Then he said, “Wait a minute. 
Wait a minute. Teleport. I read about 
that in the papers. . .he moves things. 
So this is the guy. Well, okay: now I 
know. Girlie?” 

The receptionist nodded. 

“You move so much as your pinky, 
and I’ll blast you. Izzat clear?” 

“It’s clear.” 

“And you — ” he turned again to 
Terwilliger. “If something moves — if 
anything moves that shouldn’t — you’ll 
be dead. Remember that. I’ll be 
watching; if something moves, you’ll 
be deader than the cities on northern 
Mars. You got that?” 

Terwilliger said that he got it. 

“Now then, my fat friend — ” the 
gun prodded Cuff’s huge belly. “You 
open tliat safe.” 

^UFF OPENED the safe, trembling. 

The gunman watched the girl, 
and she didn’t move. And Ter- 
williger stood very still. He’d not 
teleport now. The man knew he was 
the agent — and if anything stirred, 
Terwilliger would be dead. He may 
have been bored before, but he wasn’t 
that bored; he did not w'ant to be 
dead. 

The gunman took out stack upon 
stack of money. He put it all in a big 
sack and then he began to move 
toward the door. Twenty million dol- 
lars . . . Cuff looked like he was 
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sweating off a pound a second. 

The gunia:'.n backed toward the 
door, ignoring his two unconscious 
companions. He watched the girl as 
he retreated, and he glanced about 
furtively for any unwarranted move- 
ment on the part of inanimate ob- 
jects. But he did not took at Tcr- 
willigcr. 

Terwilliger was only dangerous as 
an agent for teleportation. He was a 
specialized freak. All the gunman had 
to do was watch the girl and the room 
in general — 

Terwilliger dove at him and the 
blaster went off. Then they were 
down on the floor, struggling, and the 
blaster skidded across the room. Ter- 
wiiliger could have used his powers of 
teleportation now, but he did not 
want to; he had something to prove. 

They rolled over; first Terwilliger 
was on top, then the gunman; the re- 
ceptionist stood by, but everytime she 
wanted to end the fight herself, Ter- 
williger v.-as in the way. 

Finally, he sat on the gunman’s 
chest, and he began to hit the man’s 
face. Left and right, back and forth 
the head swung under Terwilliger’s 



fists. Finally, the gunman lay still, 
and Terwilliger got up, smiling. . . 

'^ERWILLIGER has two jobs 
now. He’s in charge of Instan- 
taneous Freight, but he’s also director 
of social activities on Ceres, .\fter 
that incident, it did not take much to 
prove to Cuff that Terwilliger w^as 
right. Wild talents had their place, 
but alone, they could be harmful. You 
know' more and more about less and 
less, and you can be pretty helpless 
at times. Terv\'illiger, the teleportation 
man, used brawn when he could not 
teleport — and the strongest human in 
the system stood by helplessly, w’atch- 
ing. 

Terwilliger works two hours a day 
on Instantaneous Freight, and after 
that, he’s the czar of an entertain- 
ment empire. Thousands of people 
come to Ceres for amusement every 
month, and that even became profit- 
able to Cuff. He’s thinking of switch- 
ing Terwilliger over completely to 
amusement. But Terwilliger will re- 
fuse. 

Take it from me, he’ll refuse. I’m 
Terwilliger. 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 

I F YOU can picturs a society wherein 
children are not born, but appear sud- 
denly, under mysterious circumstances, you 
may be ready to wrestle with the initial 
problem Raymond P. Jones sets up in his 
novel, “Renaissance”. (Gnome Press, 
$2.75). This is the situation in the little 
world of Kronweld; and the familiar ques- 
tion, “whence came I?” is as challenging 
here as it is to youngsters in our own 
world. Except that, in Kronweld, people 
live out their lives and die, still knowing 
nothing of their origin; the mystery is 
stratified by religious superstition, and 
while the “Seekers” are free to investigate 
anything else, research on this problem, 
or any problem related to it, is forbidden. 
The end-result is virtually total ignorance 
of the human body, no medical arts to 
speak of, no surgical arts whatever; the 
sick or injured are cast out, in horror, to 
die. 

Ketan’s search for answers to this prob- 
lem lead to investigations of the nature of 
Kronweld itself, a curiously-circumscribed 
land, surrounded by deserts and rings of 
deadly radiation. It leads to larger and 
more complicated mysteries, the discovery 
of enemies determined to annihilate Kron- 
weld, and the revelation of the formation 
of the Kronweld society, in a maze of plot- 
threads that grow more fantastic and in- 
volved, chapter by chapter. 

The end-result is a very long novel which 
maintains interest, and is supercharged 
with social and political ideas, fascinatingly 
presented and worked out; but it is also 
naive in plot-structure, rather stilted in 
characterization, and all so utterly cosmic 
as to be laughable in spots. 

Jones has developed quite a bit since this 
first novel was written, and it is too bad 
that it was not revised for book-publication. 
The way in which the paragraphing is 


broken up makes the book difficult to read, 
and I, for one, found it extremely irritat- 
ing. 

1 do not believe that everything should 
be made easy to read and to understand at 
a glance, so have no objection to perusing 
a story as intricate and complex as this — 
providing that my final appraisal shows 
that the effort was worth it; it often hap- 
pens that an author cannot say what he 
has to say in a manner which you can see 
at a quick glance; you will have to put 
some effort into it yourself. If it turns out 
that this was necessary, then there 
shouldn’t be any complaint. 

In the case of this novel, I'm not too 
sure that the results are really rewarding 
for the reader who wants to follow the 
work through. It isn’t that there are so 
many questions treated, but that the melo- 
drama has overwhelmed them, and the 
treatment remains, after all is said and 
done, rather superficial. Any one of the 
main problems would have sufficed to 
make a meaningful story, equally as long; 
what we have is a glorified comic-strip, 
with bright ideas and interesting theories 
scattered like milkweed in a high wind. 
It’s exciting, all right, and I don’t regret 
having suffered through the exasperating 
set-up of miniature paragraphs mentioned 
above — but the book is by no means what 
it should have been. 

G roff CONKLIN, who has given us 
such enjoyable collections as “The Best 
of Science-Fiction”, “A Treasury of Science- 
Fiction”, “The Big Book of Science-Fiction”, 
and the “Science-Fiction Galaxy” (no con- 
nection between the latter and the maga- 
zine, Galaxy Science-Fiction) has main- 
tained his record with “Possible Worlds of 
Science-Fiction” (Vanguard, $2.95). The 
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stories are presented in two categories: 
Tlie Solar System, and The Galaxy; in the 
first section, I wouldn’t call any of the 
selections outstanding, though all but two 
definitely good, for my money, and can 
stand re-reading. I’d list Belknap Long’s 
“Cones”, Van Vogt’s “Enchanted Village”, 
and St. Clair’s “The Pillows” as best. At 
tile bottom of the list, for me, is Brad- 
bury’s “Asleep in Armageddon” — the usual 
adolescent rubbish, though not as sloppy 
as most of his exhibits — and, surprisingly, 
Heinlein’s “Black Pits of Luna” — a worth- 
while attempt, in itself, but all surface; 
it’s slick as a “top” t.v. show, and trite. 

The second section has all the merits of 
ihe first, plus extra value in Anderson’s 
thoughtful and thought-provoking, “The 
Helping Hand”, and Leinster’s equally-fine 
“Propagandist”. I found better-than-usual 
character-treatment in Schmitz’ “Second 
Night of Summer”, and considerable plea- 
sure in Fyfe’.s “In Value Deceived”, 
Simak’s “Limiting Factor”, and Merwin’s 
“Exit Line”. The others strike me as lesser 
productions, for one reason or another, but 
none inferior enough to warrant my sin- 
gling them out for complaint. All in all, 
I’m happy to keep this volume. 




I DO NOT bother to hang on to all the 
bocks sent me for review — my book- 
shelves groan bitterly as it is — ^but even if 
there icere space, I doubt if I’d bother to 
keep “Far Boundaries”, August Derleth’s 
.snpj>lement to “Beyond Time and Space”. 
(Pellegrini and Cudahy, $2.95). Of some- 
what less than 300 pages of text, the first 
f>6 are devoted to Mr. Derleth’s reiterations 
of how far back science-fiction can be 
tiaced, and exhibits which (as did the ex- 
hibits in the first volume) thoroughly dis- 
prove his theories. The second section con- 
tains two moderately-cnjoyable tales — 
Highstone’s “Frankenstein — Unlimited!” 
and Jacobi’s “Tepondicon” — and three 
more which are nothing of the kind. None 
of the five are really representative of 
the period from which they were selected — 
unless one wants to consider “Infinity 
Zero” as a fairly well-written, but far 
from fresh, treatment of a theme already 
worked to death. 

The final section has some very fine 
stories: Leinster’s “De Profundis”; Belk- 
n.ap Long’s “Invasion”; Paul Carter’s 
“Ounce of Prevention”; Nelson Bond’s 
“And Lo! The Bird”, and Leiber's enjoy- 
able “Later 'fhan You Think”. For those 
who have not gone through their Saroyan 
period, we also have two snippets from 
the usual rubbish by Bradbury. 

Considering that duplications are begin- 
ning to appear in anthologies I think It 
quite likely that the best in this selection 
will turn up elsewhere, and I’d recommend 
patience — the choice stories may appear in 
a oetier package. 


collection, "The Outer 
Keaches , also published by Pellegrini 
and Cudahy, $3.96, is quite another matter. 

science-fiction au- 
Anderson, Isaac Asimov, Nel- 
son Bond, Ray Bradbury Cleve Cartmill, L. 
Sprague de Camp, David H. Keller, Henrv 

Frank* R Murray Leinster, 

blank Belknap Long, Fletcher Pratt, Clif- 
tord Simak, Clark Ashton Smith, Theodore 
Van Vogt, and Donald 
Wandrer were chosen to select their own 

teTwhv productions and asked to 

wuy they made their choice. 

This is not, nor does it pretend to be 
a collection of the “best” stories by the 
above-named authors; what it offers is in- 
sight into the personalities and viewpoints 
of a group of writers with whom most 
science-fiction readers will be familiar. It 
often happens that we will retain a par- 
ticular fondness for a story we have read 
but which we cannot claim to he as good, 
or better, than others of the same type 
which have been acknowledged as outstand- 
ing. Here, too, the author’s reason for se- 
lecting the story is frequently of more in- 
terest than the stoi'y itself. 

Poul Anderson selected “Interloper”, be- 
cause, among a number of his yarns he 
particularly liked, thin one was highly 
praised by readers and critics whose judge- 
ment he respects; Isaac Asimov chose 
iJeath Sentence^' because the writings of 
this .stoiy, and its sale, represented a cru- 
cial point in his career as an author; to 
Nelson Bond, “This is the Land” represents 
one of his most successful efforts, in fhat 
it came closest to realizing his intentions 
In writing it. (A very telling point; many 
authors exhibit dissatisfaction, sometimes 
outright distress, in relation to ivhat i .9 
often judged their finest work simply be- 
cause, for all that, it fell far short of 
what they had wanted to say.) 


Ray Bradbury chooses “Ylla”, because, 
after reworking it many times, he finally 
achieved a finished version which he has 
not since felt could still have been im- 
proved (another source of writer’s woe; 
the number of authors who feel, “it wasn’t 
bad, but just one more re-write...” is 
legion) ; Cleve Cartmill picks his favorite 
story produced since he was last antholo- 
gized, his nomination being “The Green 
Cat”; “Git Along” is L. Sprague de Camp’s 
selection, on the grounds that it gave iiim 
more pleasure in the writing than any 
other short story to date, and he still gets 
a kick out of re-reading it; to David H. 
Keller, “Service First” represents a high- 
point of prediction, an element he favors 
in science-fiction; Henry Kuttner feels that 
the “Utopia” theme in science-fiction has 
been accompanied by a great deal of dead- 
ly nonsense, and he likes his own “Shock” 
because it offers counteraction to such. 

Fritz Leiber contends that "The Ship 
Sails At Midnight” offers a good example 
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of the type of emphasis that differentiates 
science-fiction from other types of stories; 
Murray Leinster chooses “The Power” be- 
cause it contained a theme hitherto un- 
treated in science-fiction, and makes a 
point he considers valid; to Frank Belknap 
Long, “The Critters” achieved something 
he considers very important in science- 
fiction — a touch of verisimilitude which can 
can make a story convincing in spite of 
debatable scientific assumptions; J'’!etcher 
Pratt likes his “Pardon My Mistake”, be- 
cause in it he re-examined some Important 
aspects of space-travel heretofore taken 
for granted, and the re-examination points 
up a good deal of romantic nonsense which 
other writers will do well to avoid; “Good 
Night, Mr. James” is dear to Clifford 
Simak, because he^ feels he attained a high 
level of craftsmanship in working it out. 

Clark Ashton Smith chooses, “The Plu- 
tonian Drug” because it contains a fas- 
cinating field of speculation, and has not 
become dated, even though it was published 
first in 1934; Theodore Sturgeon had some- 
thing he wanted to say in “Farewell to 
Eden”, and feels that he said it well; 
A. E. Van Vogt likes to write stories with 
“sweep” and dramatic power, and selects 
“Co-operate — or Else!” as a highwatermark 
of its kind, and Donald Wandrei favors 
“Finality, Unlimited” because it summed 
up the “general ^nd specific philosophy” 
of living, which he held at the time, more 
completely than any other story he had 
written. 

In the instances of authors who chose 
their selection because they believed the 
story had accomplished specific things, the 
reader will have a chance to compare his 
own impressions of what the v.'riter actu- 
ally said and did, as opposed to what the 
author thought Ac said and did. Simply as 
an anthology of stories by the “names in- 
cluded, the collection would be disappoint- 
ing, for most of the scribes represented 
have done better; on its own terms, pre- 
sented as a study in auctorial personality 
and viewpoint, I find it most interesting, 
and would like to see more. So, if you are 
already familiar with a fair sampling sto- 


ries by the authors included here, I think 
you will find “The Outer Reaches” re- 
warding. I can’t, however, recommend it 
to those who are just beginning to read 
science-fiction; nor would I suggest that 
you start with this collection if you have 
not purchased any science-fiction antholo- 
gies before. 

• 

Permabooks have sent me a copy of 
“Beyond the End of Time”, 19 selections, 
edited by J'rederik Pohl. Since the price 
is only Sue, recommendation would almost 
follow as a meirer of course, unless the 
selection were decidedly inferior. It isn’t; 
while a number of stories are no better 
or worse than the average, readable tale 
in a current magazine, the inclusion of 
such stories as “The Embassy”, by Martin 
Person; “The Little Black Bag”, by C. M. 
Kornbluth; “The Lonely Planet”, by Mur- 
ray Leinster, and “Rescue Party” by Ar- 
thur C. Clarke, make it equivalent to an 
issue which would be remembered. 

I regret that time did not permit my 
reading a few stories here I hadn’t ' seen 
before, but since I’d recommend the collec- 
tion even if I didn’t like any of these, it’s 
rather pointless to withhold that recom- 
mendation. 

• 

A.E. Van Vogt’s excellent “Voyage of 
the Space Beagle”, retitled “Mission Inter- 
planetary”, is now available in a 26c in a 
Signet Edition, with a attractive and ap- 
propriate cover. If you do not already 
have this novel, it’s one not to be 
missed. ...And if you’ve never had the 
chance to read Ro’oert Heinlein’s deserved- 
ly-famous novelet, “Universe”, Dell Books 
has issued a very attractive edition, with a 
good cover by Robert Stanley, for whicli 
they ask only ten cents. (I hope we’ll be 
seeing more science-fiction in this series.) 

★ 
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France's «iying wortSs hiset 
been, '^*lf comes buck, 

klEl him!*’ BuC tEoo liaticiou 
couldn’t hclEove F r a z c c 
meant It. liJii thlf} blue-cyeel 
haby, this symbol «£ Ecope to 
exiled EaPthlings? Then .foe 
caught a look In the baby's 
«‘yes, after Butch had been 
found and brought back, and 
be began to understand . . . 


'W OE BANION came back alone. 

I Just before the narrow trail 
• " turned and fanned out into the 
clearing, where the survivors of the 
wreck had built leantos to shelter them 
from the freezing blasts when the 
swift nightfall of this uncharted 
planetoid struck, Banion halted. 

I haven’t the guts to tell them, he 
thought. But they’ll know something’ s 
wrong when I come back alone. I don’t 
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look as if I’ve been on a picnic, any- 
way. He touched his left eye, finger- 
ing it tenderly, tentatively to see if the 
swelling had gone down any. The six- 
inch gash in his left leg throbbed pain- 
fully under the bandage he’d fashioned 
from the skirt of his tunic. 

But the pain in his eye and the 
throb in his leg were nothing to the 
pain in his belly. Hunger’s bad enough, 
but pump a little fear, and a little 
horror in, too... 

Before he moved on down the path, 
Banion looked carefully back along 
the trail. I thhik they’ll stay back 
there. They told me they would, but 
after what they did to Jim and Tom, 
I’m afraid to believe them. 

It’s so beautiful out there, too — 
like a miniature Earth. But they say 
it belongs to them, and we can’t go 
there. 

Joe tried not to limp, when he came 
out of the sheltering forest into the 
clearing’s ankle-deep grass. But the ef- 
fort broke open a new scab under the 
bandage and he could feel warm blood 
seeping out. He halted. 

Karen saw him first. It was her sud- 
den movement which attracted his 
good eye toward her. She’d been lying 
in front of the lean-to she’d helped 
him build, and had come to her feet 
with swift, easy grace. Her clean- 
limbed body poised for an instant, 
then she was running swiftly toward 
him, her unbound dark hair streaming 
out like a soft cloud. 

This was heaven to us when we 
crashed^. We thought it was blind, 
dumb luck that — of all the places in 
this strange system — our derelict ship 
should plunge upon a tiny replica of 
Earth. Heaven, we thought; but it’s 
Hell, instead. He watched Karen’s 
swift-footed approach, tried to twist 
his face into the quizzical smile she 
loved so well. 

But I guess the smile is pretty lop- 
sided, he admitted to himself as 
Karen’s pace slowed. Ten feet away, 
she halted. She stood there, her firm, 
high breasts rising and falling swiftly. 


a tremble in her slim, soft body. Her 
eyes, chameleonlike — which turned 
from blue to green to hazel, depending 
upon her mood — were very deep blue 
and very soft now as they roved over 
him . . . from the bruised and battered 
left eye, over the ripped tunic, to the 
bandaged leg. 

“You’re hurt, Joe,” she said softly, 
walked slowly toward him, those blue 
eyes searching his face. She stood look- 
ing at him quietly, her small hands 
gently squeezing his wrists. 

“Not very much,’’ he replied, gen- 
tly disengaging his wrists by raising 
his arms and cradling her face in his 
hands. It just misses being heart- 
shaped, he thought, by having such a 
firm jaw. I’m glad of that. 

TJE KISSED her, almost savagely. 

“Not half so much as being 
away from you,” he added, and nipped 
at the soft curve of her cheek. 

“Barbarian!” she said, pulling away, 
laughing. 

The laughter suddenly retreated 
from her face and voice. “Where’s 
Tom?” she asked. “And Jim?” 

He jerked his dark head, tried to 
say lightly, “Back there.” 

She looked at him, and he thought, 

I can’t lie to her when she looks at 
me like that; not when it’s her brother 
— not even to save her from hurt. 

But he said, “We found a way out. 
They’re back yonder, waiting for us.” 
They’re waiting, he thought, they’ll ‘ 
wait forever, and they’ll never know 
whether we come. 

Karen must have seen the truth in 
his eyes. “You’re lying, Joe; some- 
thing’s happened. You never did have 
a poker-face. What is it?” She placed 
her hands on his shoulders, looked at 
him. 

I haven’t the heart to tell her — not 
yet; it’ll be bad enough when there’s 
nothing left. But not now — when 
there still can be hope for her and the 
rest. 

“They’re all right,” h* said, and h« 
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almost believed the tone of his own 
voice. 

That soft face of hers grew harsh. 
“You’re lying, Joe; if they’re all right, 
how were they hurt?” 

“That’s just it,” he said, leaping 
for the opening. “They stayed to 
widen the trail and dig out wider foot- 
holds in the cliff; they figured I 
wasn’t much good after I tangled with 
the beast.” 

“Oh,” Karen said. 

She wants to believe it. She must 
believe, even if for only a little while. 
There isn’t much time for happiness 
left. 

“The beast?” she repeated. 

He nodded. “This planetoid has 
some peculiar creatures that Earth 
never saw. I mixed with one, and 
didn’t do so well.” 

She’s believing, he thought. If only 
the others keep believing, too! 

Karen relaxed, one fist brushed soft- 
ly against his chin, and said, “Let’s 
get on to camp; I’ll do some nursing 
on that eye and leg.” 

'"PHE NIGHT was a cold, black wind 
when Joe Banion held the square 
branch-and-vine fashioned cover tight 
against the opening of Karen’s lean-to 
while she fastened it. “Goodnight,” 
he called through the moaning wind, 
and worked his way against the stiff 
arms of it to his own shelter. 

As he pulled the opening shut, the 
wind brought him the wail of Mrs. 
Larson’s infant. 

He lay there in the dark. Not even 
his birthright for that chubby, blue- 
eyed Butch; not a chance ever to grow 
up, even on an alien world far from 
the loveliness that once was Earth. 

And only for a little while will there 
be hope for these half-hundred others 
here. Am I doing wrong in not telling 
them the truth? That we are impris- 
oned in this rock-guarded valley — that 
we were given only a glimpse of the 
Promised Land? 

We could live here in this valley, 


grubbing in the day for insects and 
fruit, freezing in the night, forever 
if need be — if it weren’t for them — 
the Watchers. 

They told me they’d stay hack 
there, all right. They wouldn’t come 
into the valley to kill us. This valley 
is tabu for them. But they can send 
their beasts to hunt us down; that 
isn’t tabu. 

He touched the bandage on his left 
thigh, remembering. 

Joe Banion didn’t want to go to 
sleep particularly, but his weary body 
numbed his brain. 


• 

It was the silence which first drew 
his numbed brain to wakefulness. 
Then came the sound, low and with 
its remembered note of horror — the 
satisfaction-growl of the beasts. 

Last came a thin baby wail, sud- 
denly and abruptly stifled. 

Banion had scrabbled out of his 
lean-to into a night that, for the first 
time since they crashed, was holding 
its breath. Then he heard a scream, 
the tortured shriek of a woman; it 
came from the direction of Mrs. Lar- 
son’s lean-to. 

Joe lunged through the dark toward 
the scream, his mind writhing at the 
saw-toothed horror and despair in it. 
The smell of the beasts was in his 
nostrils, a smell that lifted the short 
hairs on his neck and twisted his lips 
into a snarl. 

The scream was so close now he 
could feel the sound of it. 

“Mrs. Larson,” he said urgently. 
The screaming stopped suddenly; in 
its place came laughter, high-pitched 
and hysterical. And the smell of the 
beasts . . . ! Banion flung himself flat 
on the ground as the sudden, strong 
reek struck at him. 

'T’HE LOW growl was very close as 
■■■ Banion’s fingers searched the 
ground around him for a rock. A 
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heavy shaking of the earth on which 
he lay came at the same moment his 
searching fingers found a stone. He 
lashed out with the rock at the dark 
shadow that loomed above him. His 
weapon skidded off the tough, scaly 
hide of the beast. He twisted away but 
a glancing blow from the creature 
threw him into a tree stunning him. 

The ground quivered at the passage 
of the beast. In the strange quiet, he 
heard its rumbling breath as it moved 
away. 

Mrs. Larson still was laughing, 
shrill, hurting echoes of it darting 
about on frightened wings. 

Then the night let loose its pent- 
up breath; wind shrieked and howled 
about him, taking that laughter with 
it so that he caught only snatches of 
it. Still half-stunned, he crawled 
through the dark, until he was so 
close to Mrs. Larson the wind could 
not snatch her laughter away. 

Quietly, he reached out, found her 
shoulder. He drew his hand back sud- 
denly as five streaks of fire burned 
into it; Mrs. Larson clawed at him. 
He reached out again, this time with 
his voice, too. “Shut up,” he said 
bluntly. “It’s Banion.” He caught the 
clawing fingers this time, groped, 
caught the other wrist tightly. He 
twisted at her wrists, hoping pain 
would shock her from the hysteria. 

Her laughter stopped, and Mrs. Lar- 
.son began to sob and whimper. He 
heard shouting then, distilled and 
thinned by the wind, and turned; 
lights were flickering in the camp as 
aroused humans sought the source of 
the sounds that had awakened them. 

Joe shouted. One of the lights 
pierced the blackness, flickered over 
him and the sobbing woman in his 
arms. 

Big John Frazee was the first to 
reach them, the storm-light probing 
out ahead of him. Frazee’s bull voice 
roared through the storm-sound, 
“What in hell’s the matter?” 

Banion pointed mutely to Mrs. Lar- 
son’s leanto, revealed in the glare of 


the storm lamp. The shelter was 
ripped from its stakes and smashed 
flat, the twigs and small logs which 
once formed it splintered and ripped 
as if trampled by heavy feet. 

“Butch!” Joe shouted to Frazee 
through the wind. The big hulking 
bulk of Frazee moved swiftly then; he 
paw’ed through the wreck of the lean- 
to, carefully. His pawing, gentle at 
first, became finally vicious. 

Even through the roar of the wind, 
Frazee’s muttered curses carried to 
Banion’s ears. The curses echoed 
Banion’s. 

Butch, the chubby, blue-eyed kid 
who was the camp’s favorite, had dis- 
appeared. The beasts of the Watchers 
had taken the baby — Butch, whose 
birthplace was the star-trails, whose 
squalling cries, while the spaceship 
shuddered in death-agony as an awry 
atomic engine sealed the rocket-ports 
shut, were a trumpet-call rallying 
bruised and disorganized Earthlings. 

Joe lifted the whimpering woman, 
carried her against the stiff thrusts 
of the wind to his own leanto. He 
was rubbing her wrists when a soft 
hand on his shoulder pushed him 
aside. 

Karen said, “They need you out- 
side, Joe; I’ll take care of Arline.’^ 

Si , ■ ,,■ ■ ■■. I ,, , . -.i L -- r— — " . , i i . 7iT — ^ 

CHAPTER II 

B anion stepped once more into 
the wind-lashed night, moved 
toward the huddle of flickering 
lights and the roaring of Frazee’s 
voice. 

Frazee was shouting and gesticulat- 
ing, surrounded by the half-hundred 
other Earthlings, mostly women and 
younger children. 

Joe pushed through the group and 
caught Frazee’s words. “Don’t be a 
bunch of hysterical old women,” th« 
big man roared at the few men who 
stood fidgeting, their lights flashing 
around haphazardly — as if to stave off 
an unknown menace. 
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“So what if we don’t have guns? 
We’ve got knives and clubs. Are you 
going to let those things steal our 
kids? Let’s follow them; we can’t let 
little Butch just go. 

“Who’ll go with me?” 

One of the fidgeting men spoke up, 
almost defensively. “It’s not that we’re 
afraid to face things, Frazee. But in 
this night and wind we couldn’t find 
anything, anyway.” 

Banion touched Frazee on the arm. 
“Mac’s right, John; we don’t know 
where it’s gone, and we’d be hopeless- 
ly lost once out of this clearing.” 

Frazee threw off Joe’s hand. “You, 
too?” he roared. “I thought you had 
a little guts; that’s why I voted you 
a,s leader. But you’re like the rest of 
these old women.” He jerked a thumb 
at the fidgeting men. 

“By Gawd, I’m going alone!” he 
roared. He spun his big body around, 
plunged in the general direction of 
the trail, his light bobbing along be- 
side him. 

“Wait!” Banion shouted through 
the roaring wind; “you’re a fool to 
go alone.” 

Joe plunged after Frazee’s hulking 
figure, his eyes fixed on the bobbing 
light. In a few moments, the light dis- 
appeared. Frazee was moving swiftly; 
Banion, without a light, impeded by 
the twists in the trail and the bushes, 
fell behind. 

Banion floundered off the trail; 
with a dull sense of shock realized 
that he didn’t have the slightest idea 
how he could find his way back to 
it. He battled on through the bushes, 
smashing against trees. 

Then he saw a light — like a mini- 
ature searchlight — probing upward 
into the dark. He moved toward it 
recklessly; it should be bobbing, he 
thought, unless something has hap- 
pened to Big John. 

The smell of the beasts came to 
him. He halted only a few yards from 
where the light probed upward, waited. 
The smell was stronger here. Cau- 
tiously, he inched forward; one quest- 


ing foot touched a soft obstruction in 
his path. He bent down, his fingers 
searching. 

Light from the up-slanting ray re- 
flected from the trees nearby and he 
saw Big John Frazee’s eyes staring at 
him. 

Joe bent lower. There still was in- 
telligence in those staring eyes. “It’s 
Banion, John,” he said. 

Frazee just blinked his eyes. His 
lips moved, but Banion could hear no 
words. The wind snatched the weak 
mouthings away. Joe bent closer. 

“I met one of Them,'” Frazee’s 
words came weakly. “They hate us, 
Joe; don’t let them beat us.” 

B anion’s hands slipped along Fra- 
zee’s body, seeking his injuries. Fra- 
zee’s arms were bloody, mashed pulp. 
Joe’s hands searched lower. 

OANION began to curse, then, quiet- 
ly, emotionlessly. A fierce deter- 
mination burned in his heart. 

The Watchers were alien, inhuman; 
they had to be destroyed. First they 
had ripped the bodies of Tom and 
Jim; then one of their Beasts had 
taken Butch Larson. They w^ere play- 
ing rougher now. 

Big John Frazee was big no longer. 
He could never stand, his two power- 
ful legs spread, roaring out his advice, 
his commands, or his jokes. Big John 
could never stand on his own two 
feet again. He had no legs. There were 
only stumps where they should have 
been. 

Joe looked again at Frazee’s face. 
He bent down again w'hen he saw the 
lips writhing. “If Butch comes back,” 
Frazee said. “Kill him. Understand? 
Kill him, Joe. Kill him!” 

The howling, gusting wind seized 
on Frazee’s words. 

Big John died quietly. His dying 
words burned in Banion’s mind. Kill 
Butch ! 

Kill Butch? Kill a chubby baby who 
should be guarded from harm. Destroy 
a child who hadn’t had a chance even 
to live? Why? 
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Joe picked up Frazee’s fallen storm 
light, clicked it off. He stood motion- 
less in the darkness, braced against 
the whipping, chilling wind. 

What had Frazee meant by his last 
words? Were they the ravings of a 
mind unhinged by the pain? Or were 
they the sharp, clear thoughts given 
to Frazee by the hovering black wings 
of death? 

Banion shivered. It wasn’t just be- 
cause of the chilling wind. 


Joe Banion had kept a shivering 
vigil over Frazee’s body for nearly 
four hours before the darkness and 
the wind dissipated — as swiftly as 
they had struck — and the pear-shaped 
sun warmed his frozen bones. 

Besides warmth, the sun brought 
direction. Joe recognized the portion 
of the trail. Tenderly, he lifted Fra- 
zee’s legless corpse, carried it to the 
side of the trail, covering it with brush 
temporarily until he could return and 
give the fallen giant proper burial. 

Then he set out for the camp. 

The warm sun beating down on 
him made his muscles, already loose 
because of lack of sleep, more languid; 
he found it difficult to blink the tired- 
ness from his eyes. But when he 
reached the trail-turning, where it 
fanned out into the camp clearing, his 
tired eyes snapped back to life and 
the languor fled from his body. 

There was no sign of life in the 
camp; no wispy columns of smoke 
from cooking fires; no movement of 
Earthlings; no echoes of talk. To the 
rousing shout of query that halloed 
from Banion’s lips, there was no an- 
swer. 

His tired gait shifted into a run. 
He halted first at Karen’s lean-to. He 
jerked off the branch-and-vine door 
covering, glanced inside. Karen was 
gone. 

He tried a half-dozen more lean-tos 
before he finally believed that the 
Earthlings had departed; he could not 


tell from appearances whether they 
had left hurriedly. The only sign of 
disorder was the smashed lean-to 
which had been occupied by Mrs. Lar- 
son and Butch. 

The sense of loss struck deep at 
first and colored his thoughts. Then 
his intelligence placed a gentle rein 
upon his thoughts and calmed him. 

It was only natural that they should 
leave this place — a place which in a 
single night had caused the destruction 
of a hut and the disappearance of an 
infant, a place from which two of 
their fellows had plunged into the 
darkness of a strange night and had 
failed to return. 

Only natural to leave this alien 
place and seek comfort in familiar 
things — the wrecked spaceship. 
Smashed and useless as it was, it 
represented their last tie with the 
world that had borne them. 

ILJE’D BEEN right, after all, Ban- 
ion decided when he’d tramped 
deeper into the valley — to the spot 
where the silver-and-black space ship 
had crashed. 

There were the cooking-fires and 
the movement of people. They moved 
in the shadow of a broken dream — 
the twisted and torn duralloy skeleton 
of the ship they had boarded with 
new hope in their hearts. They’d been 
chosen by lot for this first ship which 
was to take them away from an Earth 
ravaged by a blight which sucked the 
life from its soil, dissipated its waters, 
and left a people hungry despite 
every possible effort to produce syn- 
thetic food. 

Synthetics could stave off death 
from starvation; but as months and 
years went by, and Earthlings grew 
scrawnier and weaker, as carefully- 
husbanded herds of livestock depleted 
themselves due to the lack of plant 
food. 

Then a foolproof spaceship — which 
wasn’t foolproof after all — was de- 
signed and tested. Scientists probing 
and examining spectrum indication* 
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proclaimed a livable planet. Then, fi- 
nally, the first ship was completed — 
the Liberator — first of thousands to 
be built to carry mankind across the 
void to a rebirth. 

But the Liberator had trouble from 
the very start. When it zoomed up- 
ward from its mile-long, steel-rollered 
cradle, it veered from its calculated 
course and was flung haphazardly 
toward a new destiny. 

The Moon’s gravitational pull was 
so strong that the atomic motors were 
thrust into full power for the first 
time; one engine blew up, killing a 
dozen of the chosen men. 

The atomic power released played 
havoc with radio-communications, 
threw instruments awry, and the ship’s 
captain — Peter Mallett — navigated by 
guess and by faith. 

More trouble developed as the Lib- 
erator probed deeper into space. Mall- 
ett died of space-burns, raving and 
screaming. With him died a half-dozen 
more of the crew who had braved the 
exterior of the ship, in order to re- 
place a series of exhaust tubes. Their 
deaths were in vain; another engine 
went bad, sealed the rocket ports 
shut and blew off the whole aft part 
of the ship. 

It was during the hell of flame and 
explosion, while the Earthlings welded 
the broken ship, that Butch was born. 
Then the ship plunged toward this 
planetoid to crash. 

This was it — the shattered broken 
hulk of a dream. 

DANION tramped closer toward the 
^ wreck, his eyes seeking Karen. 

His approach was noticed quickly, 
and the Earthlings stared at him in 
disbelief. Some were gathered in a 
little group near the ruptured belly of 
the space ship, kneeling and standing, 
their attention riveted on something 
In the center of tlie group. These did 
not notice his approach. 

They were chuckling and giggling 
when he walked up quietly to them. 


One of them stepped aside when he 
pushed easily into the group and he 
saw what held their attention. 

Lying on a pad of blankets, waving 
his chubby legs and arms and chuck- 
ling at all the attention was Mrs. Lar- 
son’s infant boy. Butch. 

So Butch had come back; Joe 
grinned. The baby was a s3Tnbol of 
hope, of survival despite great odds. 
There was a warm feeling inside Ban- 
ion that spread. 

It was good to have the little brat 
back. 

Then he remembered Frazee — Fra- 
zee who, with his dying breath, had 
pleaded, “If Butch comes back, kill 
him! Understand? Kill him! 

Big John Frazee must have been 
dead with pain to imagine this chuck- 
ling, gurgling babe as some terrible 
plague. Why, that blue-eyed Butch 
was the symbol of everything man had 
fought and died for ever since the 
days he clubbed his way above the 
beasts who fought with tooth and 
claw. Butch represented the eternal 
life of man. 

And just look at Mrs. Larson! 
Butch’s return was renewed life for 
her. She crouched nearby, just savor- 
ing the sight of him, her eyes sparkling 
and joyous. 

Butch was master of all he sur- 
veyed, and his blue eyes were taking 
in everyone and everything. Fie fo- 
cused his glance on Joe Banion. His 
round fat face grinned widely when he 
saw Joe, and he gurgled, stretching 
out one chubby hand. 

Joe Banion, leaning forward, held 
out a forefinger. Butch clutched it and 
gurgled faster. 

Banion just grinned. 


III 


A FEW HOURS later, Banion 
and Karen were talking — Joe 
earnestly, Karen throwing in a 
question now and then. 
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“We can’t stay in this valley for- 
ever, Karen. We’ve got to get where 
there’s food, where there are animals 
for food and for clothing. We’ll just 
waste away on fruits and insects; we 
must get out of this valley to survive.” 

“But, Joe — they like it here. And 
the most convincing argument is one 
they won’t talk about; they’re afraid 
of what’s outside the valley.” 

“But they don’t know, Karen. It’s 
beautiful out there. Why... just the 
brief glimpse I got of it showed me 
that. This planetoid is teeming with 
game, with all sorts of fruit-trees and 
berry-bushes.” 

“Yes,” she answered, her eyes 
thoughtful., “But with game, there are 
hunters. . .beasts of terror. Look what 
the one did with you.” She was silent 
for a moment. 

Then; “What did Tom and Jim 
think about it, Joe? Aren’t they com- 
ing back to join us?” 

I'here it is again, Joe thought des- 
perately. Shall I tall her that her 
brother, Tom Blake, lies ripped and 
torn beside the body of Jim Welch — 
back there at the foot of the cliff? 
Tell her about the Watchers and their 
beasts? 

“When we climbed to the top of 
the cliff,” he said slowly, “it was like 
going into paradise. I’ve never seen 
such beauty; it was just as if all the 
artists who’d ever painted scenes of 
earth got together to collaborate on a 
masterpiece. 

“It was so beautiful, it hurt.” 

Careful, Joe, say nothing more. 
You’ve told the truth — if not the 
'u'hole truth. 

“They like it?” Karen a.sked. Joe 
nodded, “It was everything we’d ever 
dreamed of finding and more.” 

“How long will they wait there if 
we don’t snow up pretty soon?” 

Forever! They’ll wait there for- 
ever, and they ivon’t be worried... 
Easy, Joe. Aloud, Banion said, “Oh, 
I don’t know. They’ll give us plenty of 
time; then they’ll probably come back, 
seeking us.” 


Karen said thoughtfully; “I think 
the three of you are right; we can 
hardly stay right here. And even if 
there is danger there it can’t be any 
worse than here. What you’ve told me 
of Frazee. . She shuddered. 

Banion got up quickly, started for 
the rest of the Earthlings, who chilled 
by fear of this unknown place were 
huddled together near the ship for 
warmth from their misgivings. 

They were talking of the homes 
they’d left behind, wondering if any 
others had escaped from the starving 
Earth. They spoke of homely things; 
of the feel of the night Earthwind 
against hot cheeks; of the smell of 
clover and hay; of the motley colors, 
sounds and scents of Earth. But they 
repeated only what their parents and 
grandparents had related to them; 
they had no knowledge themselves, 
having been born into a barren world. 


TJE WALKED into the midst of 
them, said harshly; “The past 
is gone, and nothing can be done about 
it; it’s the future that matters. Do 
you want to stay here, living a life 
meant only for the weakest of crea- 
tures? Or do you want to fight and die 
like men, knowing that if you win 
you have won a paradise? That if you 
die, it won’t matter, because you have 
lost nothing except a few years of a 
grubby existence?” 

His w'ords made little impression 
upon them. 

“Doc” Cantling looked up from his 
work of suturing a laceration in his 
tunic. “You’d make a good evange- 
list, Joe,” he said dryly. “But you’re 
too abstract. Show them some materi- 
al gain by fighting. They’re living 
now; you’re just offering them death.” 

Banion looked searchingly at the 
wizened old surgeon. The doctor ran 
a thin quivering hand through his 
thick head of white hair. “You’ve got 
the right idea, but the wrong induce- 
ments.” He smiled slowly, went back 
to his tunic operation. 
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Joe looked around at the other 
Earthlings. They were hungry, tat- 
tered, and gaunt but they were alive. 
Banion thought of Big John Frazee, 
his mutilated body lying beside the 
trail. 

He felt like I did and wanted to 
do something about it. He fought and 
died. They didn’t and still live. 

Maybe it is better to just drift 
along, he thought. 

Then he saw Butch, sleeping 
cradled in his mother’s arms. In that 
helpless baby lay all the past glories 
and wealth of mankind. He was man’s 
reason for being, his destiny. And 
man’s destiny was not to lie down and 
grovel in the dust but to reach up- 
ward for the farflung stars. 

Banion said suddenly: “I want a 
couple of men to help me bury Big 
John Frazee; you, Martin, and you. 
Lords,” 

The pair stood up reluctantly, as 
if loathe to leave the comforting cir- 
cle of comradeship; but they came 
along. 

• 

By the time, the three had dug a 
grave, and patted the last shovelful 
of dirt down upon F razee’s body, Mar- 
tin and Lords were shaking with hor- 
ror and fear. When they started back 
to the Liberator, Lords grew violently 
ill and retched agonizingly. 

Martin asked Banion in a quavery 
voice. “Are the beasts outside as bad 
'as the one which did that?” 

Joe shrugged. “I don’t know,” he 
said; “but I suppose they are.” 

“And is there game outside?” he 
asked. 

“That I do know. I saw animals 
that looked like deer pictured in the 
old Earth books. And there must be 
others.” 

Martin said nothing more, walked 
quietly behind Banion along the trail. 

XWEARY from lack of sleep, the 
^ wandering and th* burial, Joe 


Banion curled up under a tree when 
they returned to tlie ship and fell a- 
asleep. In what seemed only moments 
to him, he was awakened by a hand 
shaking his shoulder. 

It was Doc Cantling. He was 
smiling wryly. “Hello, evangelist,” he 
said. “They want to know if tomor- 
row morning is soon enough to start 
out of the valley.” 

Joe sat up, rubbing sleep out of 
his eyes, and muttered, “What?” 

The doc explained. “You gave them 
something material when you took 
Lords and Martin to bury Big John. 
Those two have become your disci- 
ples; they’ve been inciting the whole 
camp for a exodus from this place. 
Not because of what’s someplace else 
but the terrible beasts that are here.” 

“But the beasts are just as bad 
in the plateau,” Banion put in. 

“Certainly,” agreed the doctor. “But 
they know what the beasts here do; 
they’ll take their chances on some- 
thing they hope is better, raher than 
see or hear about any more buryings 
as described by Lords and Martin.” 

“Tomorrow is fine,” Banion said. 
“We’ll leave at dawn to get at the 
foot of the cliff before dusk.” 

Doc Cantling moved away. 

Well, Joe, there it is. You are noxv 
about to lead the lambs to slaughter 
the Watchers and their Beasts. 
Blindfolded by lack of knowledge, they 
will follow you trustingly. You will 
lead them to what they think is a new 
world as rich and promising as Earth 
once ivas. Instead you will urge them 
into hellish oblivion. 

Then they’ll fight to live, Banion 
told himself savagely. 

• 

Dawn was like a tonic, the W'ind- 
washed air gentle, reassuring. Smells 
were fresh, clean. Sounds seemed new 
but neither alien nor fearsome. 

God’s in his heaven; all’s right with 
the world, thought Banion as he 
watched the little colony of a halt- 
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hundred humans pack up their meager 
goods. He looked them over, identify- 
ing them to himself — Martin, Lords, 
Dob Canning, the Smyth twins, Lo- 
chevsky, Weiss, Oubenet — ah, there’s 
Karen — McKinnon, Swift. . . 

Kut where’s Butch and IMrs. Lar- 
son? 

For a moment, he remembered Big 
John Frazee’s final words. “Kill 
Butch! Understand, Kill him!” 

He strode to the spaceship, looked 
into the cubicle which housed Butch 
and his mother. 

The fear in his breast subsided. 
They w-ere sleeping, the mother curled 
around the baby. Quietly, Joe Banion 
stepped inside, started to shake Mrs. 
Lar.son by the shoulder, saying quietly, 
“Get up you sleepy-heads ; we’re leav- 
ing.” 

The words did not stir Mrs. Lar- 
son, although they wakened Butch 
who began to stretch and wriggle. 

Banion, his hand on Mrs. Larson’s 
shoulder, stood silently for a long mo- 
ment. Then he .spun on his heel. 

Outside, he shouted: “Doc Cant- 
ling.” 

'T’HE OLD doctor dropped his bun- 
die of blankets and raced toward 
the ship, his black bag swinging be- 
side him. He didn’t stop to ask Joe 
anything, but slipped into the cubicle. 
Banion followed slowly. 

The doc’s examination was quick 
efficient. “Dead,” he said. “Her heart 
just couldn’t take the double shock — 
loss of Butch and his miraculous re- 
turm” 

The fear in Bunion’s heart subsided 
again. For a moment, he thought grim- 
ly, / jelt like throttling Butch. He 
looked at the baby pityingly. Father 
killed in a space accident; mother 
dead on an alien world — a bleak heri- 
tage for one so young. 

So helpless... Unknowing of all 
that was going on... Unknowing? 
Joe’s hazel eyes suddenly narrowed; 
had he surprised a calculating look on 
that baby’s face: He cast the thought 
aside when Butch began to bawl. 


Joe Banion picked up the baby, 
awkwardly tried to quiet his squalls. 

With the infant cradled in his arms 
and Doc Cantling beside him, Banion 
stepped out of the cubicle to face 
the others, drawm by the doctor’s hur- 
ried entrance. 

Joe looked at them. “He’s ours 
now; his mother’s dead. We must find 
a place to live where he can grow 
up the way a man should.” 

Banion lifted Butch over his head, 
and Butch squealed happy little 
squeals at the sensation. 


Just before the half-hundred hu- 
mans began to start the long tramp 
to the edge of tlie valley, Banion 
looked back at the rough-hewed wood- 
en cross that shone dully in the re- 
flected light from the ruptured space 
ship. The cross marked Mrs. Larson’s 
grave. It well could mark the grave 
of all these other humans — the last 
milestone of a destiny which from that 
first had been ill-starred. 

Joe hoisted Butch to his right shoul- 
der, marched to the head of the col- 
umn. 

A little child shall lead them. Banion 
grinned to himself. Then he chuck- 
led. k pants-wetting, wet-mouthed 
little creature, alive to every new sen- 
sation, with a mind plastic to new 
impressions. 

He grinned. “Just that, Karen. I 
was just thinking what crazy fools 
Earthmen are; we fight like mad to 
protect little brats like Butch. A lot 
of times that was more important 
than holding a job, living or any- 
thing else. We lose sleep when they 
wet their britches. Which reminds 
me. . .” 

Banion turned, glanced down the 
line, saw the piquant features of Jane 
Wilson, Big John Frazee’s girl, flac- 
cid in loneliness at the loss of the 
big guy. He called, “Jane!” 

She looked up listlessly. “I’ve a job 
for you,” he urged. To Karen beside 
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him he said quietly, “Maybe it will 
take her mind olf Big John.” He 
halted until the line brought Jane to 
him. 

“Here,” he said gruffly, handing 
Butch to her; “the little brat needs 
attention.” He patted his tunic shoul- 
der gingerly where Butch had perched. 
A little of the listlessness disappeared 
from Jane’s face. “He’s not a brat,” 
.she declared, “he’s cute.” She took 
him possessively from Banion, began 
to administer proper treatment. 

Joe grinned, reassumed his post at 
the head of the column. 



ciiAi»rgi;n iv 


HE GOING was easy, at first; 

I they followed the trail to the 
clearing where they had set up 
the now deserted camp. They marched 
quietly past the little camp. 

Joe noticed mounting tension, and 
a cold lump lay heavy in his belly. 
Since he, and the two who had buried 
Big John Frazee, had passed through 
it on their return to the Liberator, 
destruction had swept through it. 

Where before only the lean-to which 
had housed Mrs. Larson and Butch 
had been smashed and flattened to 
earth, now no lean-to was recogniz- 
able; all were in ruins. The wood- 
shoots, the vines, the lianas which 
formed them were scattered through 
the clearing. 

The Watchers had sent their Beasts 
to destroy it. The smell of Beasts still 
clung to the morning air, nauseating 
and fear-inspiring even in the bright 
sun’s light. 

Joe’s hand crept toward his left 
side where the short, stub-bladed knife 
should have been. He remembered 
then; his knife was buried in the 
breast of a beast that had but flicked 
a scaly paw at it before it lashed out 
at him, hurling him aside to attack 
Tom and Jim. 

Tom, Jim, Big John, Mrs. Larson — 
the list of the Beasts victims was 


growing... And how could they be 
beaten? 

The few men with knives in the 
group moved ahead to widen the nar- 
row trail which led toward the pla- 
teau. 

Karen said suddenly, “That’s Big 
John’s grave, Joe?” 

“Yes,” he answered and turncii 
swiftly to glance at Jane. Her brown 
eyes w’ere fixed upon the mound of 
earth beside the trail. One slim hand 
was brushing dark hair back from 
her forehead. Joe’s eyes searched her 
sad face for a sign of hysteria, but 
the piquant face was quiescent; only 
the eyes were eloquent of her loss. 

Then his eyes were drawn irresis- 
tably to the baby cradled in the crook 
of her left arm. 

A low curse spat from his lips, 
and Banion was striding swiftly to- 
ward Jane. With frenzied hands he 
snatched the baby from Jane’s arm, 
lifted him high, every muscle strained 
to smash the helpless baby to earth. 

“Damn you,” he said coldly, un- 
emotionally. “Damn you. Big John 
was right. You should have died when 
first I found you back at the ship.” 

“Joe!” it was Karen’s frightened 
voice. “Are you mad? Don’t harm 
Butch.” 

TJE FELT the strong wiry hands 
of Doc Cantling on his wrists. 
“Easy, Joe, easy; that’s a baby you 
plan to kill.” 

“Baby, hell!” Banion growled. “It 
may look like one, act like one, have 
the ingratiating ways of one. But in- 
side it’s rotten; a watcher is there. 
How do you think its mother died? 
How do you think it got back to the 
ship?” 

“Joe, please!” That was Karen 
again. 

“Big John warned me,” Joe said 
doggedly. “ 7/ Butch conies back,’ he 
said, ‘Kill him. Understand? Kill him, 
Joe. Kill him!’ I couldn’t believe that 
a helpless babe like Butch could cause 
us any harm. But I know Big John 
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was right; I thought I caught a cal- 
culating look on its face when Mrs. 
Larson died. Just now I saw a look 
that no baby ever had; it was gloat- 
ing at the sight of Big John’s grave.” 

“You’re a big upset, Joe,” Doc Can- 
tling put in quietly. 

“Big John would never harm Butch; 
he loved Butch as if he were his 
own.” That was Jane, who was striv- 
ing to reach up to take Butch from 
Banion’s high flung hands. 

“I’m not upset,” Joe growled. “Big 
John knew what was happening to 
Butch; he told me right here when 
he lay dying.” 

“Delirium,” declared Doc Cantling. 
Then came Karen’s voice, almost piti- 
ful, “I’m sorry, Joe.” 

A great wave of shock and pain 
swept over Banion, then; his legs 
went flaccid, the trees whirled around 
him. He began to fall. Karen, he 
thought, Karen struck me with a rock. 
Karen, you siveet but blinded fool. 
Big John and I are right. You must 
believe. 

Then consciousness w’ashed away 
from him. 

• 

At first, it seemed as if he were 
in a deep hole with only a hint of 
light far above him. Then agony struck 
at his head, exploding it into shards 
of fire and blinding streaks of flick- 
ering colors. Pain and consciousness 
dashed into his bran hand and hand. 

Joe sat up gingerly, his brain boil- 
ing over with shock and pain. 
“Karen,” he whispered, staring around 
with hurt-blinded eyes. His vision 
cleared. 

He was alone. 

Then Joe began to laugh; the laugh- 
ter frightened him, sent his aching 
head throbbing even worse. 

The other Earthlings had deserted 
him, left him because he had seem- 
ingly gone berserk. And all because 
of the Thing in Butch’s mind. 

They had abandoned him, yes; but 
Jo« could not abandon them — not 


when he knew the power of the Thing 
which sat in that baby’s plastic mind. 
Evil looking out of innocent blue eyes. 
Hate riding a pellucid mind. De- 
struction couched in pudgy hands. 

Even Karen had deserted him. That 
hurt — most of all. But then he re- 
membered. If he had told her how 
Jim and Tom had died; if he’d been 
frank with her, told her the truth, no 
matter how it hurt her ... If he had 
told them all exactly what had hap- 
pened, they wouldn’t be marching to- 
ward oblivion now. . . 

Joe Banion stood up. . . No use sigh- 
ing about might-have-been. Ostracized 
or no, he had to protect them from 
their blindness. 

Me, guardian angel, Banion thought, 
and chuckled even in the face of 
oblivion. 

'^HEY HAD marched a long way 
while Banion lay unconscious 
from the rock Karen had wielded; it 
was after nightfall when he found 
them — guided by the flickering fire- 
flies of their campfires. 

Cautiously, he crept near the circle 
of fires, sought out Karen first. His 
eyes caressed her longingly; a peace- 
fulness crept through his being at the 
sight of her, talking quietly to Doc 
Cantling. 

Then he shuddered. His gaze was 
pulled from Karen’s quiet loveliness; 
his hazel eyes froze when they sighted 
the eyes of little Butch. 

Across the space between them, Joe 
felt the hatred and loathing dart from 
the Thing which sat behind the baby’s 
eyes. 

Banion’s mind w'rithed, spewing out 
his own hatred and disgust at the 
Thing. All else was forgot but a desire 
to lash the creature with hate thoughts. 
He was aware only of a pair of blue 
eyes that dueled with his own. There 
was no feeling in his body; he could 
see nothing, hear nothing, sense noth- 
ing but the power of the Thing which 
slashed at his mind. 

His brain w'as going numb, and he 
caught a surge of exultation from the 
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Thing in Butch’s mind. It’s like droivn- 
ing, he thought. You grow weaker and 
weaker. You're willing to gag on water 
just jor a breath — even a smell — oj 
fresh air . . . 

There was no emotion in his 
thoughts, as they went on, My life is 
being sucked from me. And there 
isn’t anything I can do about it. 

1 cannot feel. I cannot see. / can- 
not hear. I cannot move. 

Then a darting fear chilled him. 
Something! What was it? Something 
he could do, something was crawling, 
drilling, seeping through that numb- 
ness. A smell? 

A smell. The unforgettable odor of 
the Watchers’ Beasts; the Beasts were 
near. 

The hypnosis broke suddenly. Ban- 
ion flipped over on one side, just as 
the huge shadow over him lunged. 
Fear pumped tremendous quantities of 
adrenalin into his heart; his legs 
moved like mad, drawing him to his 
feet and flinging him away in startled, 
driven flight. 

Low branches whipped at his face; 
forest debris and low plants clutched 
at his feet. He ran in a daze of blind 
terror as the hypnotic trance faded 
from his mind. 

Joe stopped, finally, lungs heaving, 
heart thundering, legs shivering. He 
leaned limply against a tree, while his 
mind pulled itself together after the 
duel with the Thing in Butch’s mind, 
and his body relaxed after its reck- 
less flight. 

For the first time Joe Banion was 
realizing the full power of the Watch- 
ers and their Beasts. Any creature 
could tear and rip the body, but a 
Thing that could make itself at home 
in a baby’s mind... and, through the 
baby’s eyes, reach into an Earthling’s 
mind . . . how could you beat such an- 
tagonists? 

If the Thing could work its way 
into an infant’s plastic mind, why not 
into an adult’s ego? Joe shuddered 
at the possibilities. 


T_JE MUST let his fellow Earthlings 
know the dangers Butch posed 
for them. Through Karen? But Karen 
had struck him, permitted him to be 
left behind as the other Earthlings 
moved on through the valley. 

But if Joe could win her to his side 
and, through her, convince Doc Cant- 
ling . . . There still was hope they 
could be warned. But what then? Kill 
Butch? But there were other chil- 
dren— rnot so young as Butch. 

The creature, once having found a 
way into a baby’s mind, would know 
the pattern of other older conscious- 
nesses. You could go on killing in- 
definitely; it would merely defeat the 
purpose of Earthlings — to survive. 

But his immediate problem was re- 
turning to the Earthlings’ camp, Ban- 
ion decided. His blind rush from the 
Beast had sent him into a labyrinth 
of trees, bushes and red thickets. 

As that decision came into his mind, 
the fear hackles rose on his neck as 
the smell of the Watchers’ Beasts 
struck sharply at his nostrils. 

So he hadn’t escaped them, after 
all. . . 


Even in the darkness and the muted 
.screaming of the nightwind through 
the trees, he sensed their heavy-footed 
approach. The reek of the Beasts was 
strongest in the direction he faced. He 
spun on his heel, and tlie smell was 
stronger there; he jerked his head 
first to the left, then to the right, his 
nostrils seeking the foul odor. 

Despite the diminishing of the odor 
by the whipping wind, the scent was 
all about him. His flesh crawled with 
loathing as he sensed himself sur- 
rounded, in the darkness. Barehanded, 
he flung himself at the presence 
around him. 

He bounced from tough, scaly hide; 
he hurled himself back, and struck 
more of roughened hide. Joe sobered, 
walked quietly around in a foreshort- 
ened circle, his hands touching the 
scaly beings ringed around him.“ What 
do you want?” he yelled into the 
wind. 
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There was no voice, no thought that 
answered Banion. But from one side 
the unseen creatures moved in, push- 
ing Joe along. 

That unearthly smell was so rancid 
now, his belly heaved and twisted in 
nausea. The Beasts moved inexorably, 
sweeping Banion along with them. 

Their fangs, their claws were qui- 
escent, now — why? 

Each time he’d met them before, 
they’d sought to rip and kill. Now, 
they muzzled death, just kept nudging 
him along. 


CHAPTER V 


H erded by the unseen, Ban- 
ion, trudged through the dark- 
ness. Then the swift dawn of 
this world struck; once again, he gazed 
upon the Beasts. 

He was circled by eight of them. 
Each stood about nine feet high, their 
horse-like heads twisting almost in- 
cessantly. They looked like pictures 
in old Earth books — pictures of crea- 
tures which roamed Earth in a day 
far before the advent of man. What 
had they been called — Tyrannosaurus 
Rex? 

The Earth creatures were far larger 
than these, though their appearance 
was almost an exact copy. But there 
were the short, claw-studded forelegs, 
the huge Jumping legs and the long, 
thickened tail. 

Where were they taking him? 
Abruptly, they came out on to a 
plain that crept ahead of them to end 
in the high towering cliff that Banion 
had seen last three days before. He 
looked at his captors. Light from the 
pear-shaped sun glinted off their green 
scaly hides, their w’hite vicious teeth 
and claws; their red-flecked lidless 
eyes flickered over him. 

The Beasts shunted Banion across 
the plain, toveard a dark cleft in the 
cliff. When they arrived, and Joe saw 
the gradual ascent from the plain to 
the plateau, he knew how these strange 
creatures had come into the valley. 


This would make a perfect entry 
to the promised land for Earthlings, 
he thought and added bitterly — if they 
knew about it. 

Banion moved up the long trail. 
When the cleft opened wider and 
spread out over the plateau, Joe felt 
that same surge of hope and joy that 
had flooded over Jim and Tom and 
him when they had climbed the cliff 
and first saw this miniature of Earth. 
But the exultation was colored with 
bitterness, now. 

Somewhere in the valley, the Earth- 
lings were moving toward oblivion, 
the Watcher within Butch chuckling at 
their blindness and stupidity. 

And me, Joe Banion — I’m on a 
one-way trip to hell, too. Only 1 know 
a little bit about it; they don’t. 

Joe heard weird music — and steeled 
himself. He and Jim and Tom had lis- 
tened before and been confounded by 
it; now Jim and Tom were dead, and 
he was an outcast from his own kind 
and walking slowly toward death. 

The music shrilled until it crept 
into soundlessness. As before, when 
he no longer could hear the music, 
the rainbow-pillars came. 

The Beasts slunk away from him. 

Banion stood facing the columns of 
color. .An invader who had plumbed 
the depths of space to find a new 
home, facing the rulers of the new 
world — the Watchers. .A puny alien 
against a homeworld armed with un- 
known but sure weapons. 

The rainbow-columns flickered with 
energy. Banion braced his mind 
against them. 

How will I die? Joe wondered as he 
waited for the thoughts to reach into 
him. 

“We warned you. Stranger. You 
were not to trespass.” 

DANION laughed. What else could 
^ the Earthlings do? They had not 
set down upon this planet of their 
own choice; they could not leave it 
if they wished. 
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“You have seen our strength, Stran- 
ger, but you have not heeded our 
warnings. You shall die.” 

What would happen if I dashed at 
one of those columns? Only a part of 
Joe’s mind was listening to the 
Watchers’ thoughts. 

“Yet before you died. Stranger, you 
must answer one question. 

“What have you done with One?” 
The question whip-lashed, rousing 
Ban ion from his contemplation of the 
pulsating columns of color. 

“One?” Joe asked. “One what?” 
His thought was as puzzled as his 
mind. 

“One went into the valley in one 
of your spawn. At first we heard from 
him, but now he is gone; our Beasts 
cannot sense him anywhere.” 

Joe’s mind reeled — and then his 
whole body shook wdth laughter. Even 
his mind joined in the mirth. The 
Watcher in Butch couldn’t contact 
the others! There was hope, a slim 
bright thread of it in the destiny of 
these Earthlings now. 

The irony of the Watchers’ ques- 
tion stunned Joe. His laughter died, but 
his mind was shrieking in joy; if he 
could escape now, somehow wield One 
as a hostage for the Earthlings’ safe- 
ty. . . 

Banion looked about him. The 
Beasts were nowhere in sight; only 
the columns of color pulsed before 
him. 

“Ansiver!” The thought was a stab. 

Joe closed his mind, waited. 

The seconds dripped slowly away. 
The colorful columns w'ere blurring be- 
fore him, rainbow-colors were blend- 
ing. 

■Alt last, there were columns of pure 
white — the rainbow-hues had vanished. 
The white was blinding and bored into 
Banion’s eyes; he squeezed his lids 
shut but the images of those white 
columns burned through them as 
thought they were made of chiffon. 

Then . . . 

“Ansiver — or die.” 

Those half-hundred Earthlings had 


a chance, norv. They didn’t know it; 
but Doc Cantling, wise in pondering 
realities, and Karen might figure it out 
eventually. 

The Watchers might send their 
Beast to steal the Earthlings one by 
one, but it would serve only to put 
the Earthlings on guard, make them 
su-spicious and wary; they might re- 
member Joe’s words and watch Butch. 

Man had plumbed mysteries be- 
fore — sometimes almost too late. Per- 
haps they’d do it again. Perhaps? Per- 
haps, Hell! They’d solve it, and he’d 
do his best to help them by shutting 
his mind. 

If the Watchers were worried about 
One, they wouldn’t be apt to destroy 
the humans wholesale so long as One 
remained unheard, unseen and un- 
sensed. 

Controlling his mind carefully, Joe 
thought, “The goblins got . One. He is 
our hostage for safety.” 


\WHITE light burned brighter into 
^ his mind; Joe felt thoughts 
probing. Deliberately, he roused up 
visions of his dreams of childhood days 
when dragons, headless monsters, 
ghosts prowled through the corridors 
of his mind. 


He dwelt particularly on the hydra 
monster his child’s mind had created 
after a spider had drifted down on his 
hand while he was playing in the 
backyard. All the loathing that had 
made his skin crawl then he wove into 
that memory. 

The white light dimmed. 

“.Are you Keeper of the Goblins?” 

Before he could answer, the bright- 
ness vanished from his eyes. He 
opened them, gingerly looked about 
him. 

At first he saw nothing which could 
have distracted the attention of the 
columns of color. Then a gurgling cry 
drew his ' eyes groundward. Butch. 
Crawling on his hands and knees, 
crawling toward those columns of 
white. 

Butch kept crawling forward. The 
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white columns directed their light at 
the baby. - 

Unexpectedly, the column.s of light ' 
retreated. 

One of the columns directed his 
rays at Banion. “What is this strange 
creature? Its mind speaks oj jood, 
of sleep, of pain. There is no creative 
thinking, as there is in your mind. 
But there is a power there.” 

hlind-wary, Banion thought, “He is 
the Keeper of the Goblins.” 

There was another sudden change 
of the columns’ interest. 

“Butch! Where are you, you little 
devil?” Astonished, Joe swung about 
to see Jane Wilson, Butch’s foster- 
mother, was moving toward him and 
the columns, her piquant face anxious 
as she glanced about seeking Butch. 

Then she looked up, saw Joe and 
the pillars of light. Her piquant face 
drained of color as she spotted Butch 
crawling toward the columns. “Butch,” 
she screamed. “Stop!” Then she was 
running desperatedly toward the creep- 
ing baby. 

Banion saw the columns swell larger 
and brighter as the running girl ap- 
proached. They swelled and swelled 
until they were almost touching. De.s- 
perately, Banion flung himself toward 
the running Jane. 

But before he touched her, the con- 
centrated light struck at her. Even 
though he was out of the concentration 
of light, Joe felt searing heat blister 
his skin. 

The smell of burning flesh seared 
at his nostrils; he stared dov>'n at the 
burned, blackened remains of Jane 
Wilson. 

Jim, Tom, Big John, ]\irs. Larson — 
now Big John's beloved, Jane. The 
Watchers’ list was growing. 

'“l-’llE HORROR and hate welled up 
into Banion’s mind. 

“Damn you, Watchers!” He swung 
to face the columns of light, and hot 
anger was purging his mind, cleansing 
it, welding it into a clean, sharp sword 
that sought an answer to these Watch- 


ers, who were the Earthlings only 
barrier to rebirth. 

The sharp, clear sword sought the 
answer — and found it! 

“Damn you. Watchers!” Banion 
hoarsed. “I’ll tell you where One is.” 
He swept his hand at the crawling 
Butch. “He’s there in that crawling 
baby’s mind, locked there, cut off from 
you, imprisoned in material...” 

Butch stopped crawling, turned to 
look at Banion’s wide-legged figure. 
The baby’s blue eyes fixed upon Joe’s 
hazel ones. 

Butch started crawling toward Joe. 
Banion w'aited, eyes locked with the 
baby’s blue ones. 

“You are right,” came the thought. 
“I’m trapped in this mind.” 

New thoughts probed into Banion’s 
mind. “One! It is you! What has 
happened?” 

The thought was bitter. “I made a 
mistake. I thought that by entering 
this mind, because it did not resist 
me, I could slay the invaders one by 
one. 

“At first it was easy, but then I 
found my power waning; I could draw 
the Beasts but I could not direct 
them. 

“Then I attempted to escape but 
could not. This plastic mind, fresh 
with only atavistic memories when I 
entered, became less plastic as it drew 
upon the sights, sounds, smells. It 
began to change, to mature; and with 
it I have been changing too.” 

“I, One, who gloried in the sheer 
beauty of untrammelled thought, am 
finding that I am now’ selfishly inter- 
ested in keeping this belly filled, thi.s 
body free from pain.” 

“But,.One,” thought from the white 
columns passed through Banion’s mind, 
“death of the little creature would 
free you.” 

“No!” the thought was desperate. 
“My ego is entertwined with his; if 
his consciousness dies, so will mine. 

He must be kept safe if I stay 
alive. We must accept these invaders 
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from a faroff star; we must live in 
peace with them.” 

“Why?” a new thought surged 
through Banion’s mind from the 
columns of white. “Sacrifice yourself, 
One; we will kill the baby. You will 
die, but then we can purge our world 
of these invaders.” 

One's thought was sardonic. “Have 
you forgotten? When I die, you die, 
for we are One.” 

There was a thought silence. 

Quietly then, “Aye, we are One. 
Without you the chain of entities 
would be broken. So long as you live, 
even though imprisoned without that 
invader’s body, jmur life-force com- 
pletes the cycle.” 

DANION’S mind was numb with 
shock. He had glimpsed only a 
part of the answer^ The tables had 
turned with such a suddenness, he 
couldn’t quite grasp the change. 

Then. . . 

“Stranger, we ask as a favor. There 
will be times when we wish to talk 
to One, while this embryo is grow- 
ing. !ftlay we use your min'd to talk to 
him? We cannot reach him other- 
wise; One is submerged by the mind 
of the body he inhabits.” 

A favor? A favor in return for un- 
disputed rule over this miniature 


Earth? He had but one answer: “Yes.” 

“Thank jmu.” 

The white columns dimmed in in- 
tensity, resumed their rainbow-colors; 
there was the weird music and the 
Watchers was gone. 

Joe walked quietly to where Butch 
stretched his arms up to him. Gently 
he picked up the baby, set him on one 
shoulder. 

He strode to where the blackened 
body of Jane Wilson lay. He stood 
there quietly for a moment. “We’ll 
bury you beside Big John,” he prom- 
ised, “and we’ll raise a column of 
marble to mark your resting-place.” 

Slowly then, he turned, retraced his 
way toward the cleft in the cliff. 

Joe was only a short distance down 
the sloping trail when he heard the 
voices of the Earthlings below him. 
Once again, he was returning to his 
people, bearing sorrow. But tin's time, 
he could tell them the truth and speak 
of their destiny. 

He stopped, waited. 

The long line of Earthlings came 
around a slight bend in the trail. For 
a moment, they didn’t see him; they 
were looking up and beyond him to- 
ward the heavens. 

Up and beyond to the heavens. 

Which was as it should be. 

'k 
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Im©lll©inlM?reQ ortls ri-om Our May Issue 

The response to our call for votes on best-received letters is proof enough that 
you seem to approve the plan of offering originals to those who write such letters. 
Thus, the way we shall work the prizes will be like this: 

The Ist-place winner will please select the original from the May issue that he'd 
like to own, and same will be sent to him, without delay. 

The 2nd-place winner should list /wo originals, since one of his selections may 
have been picked by the first-place winner. 

The 3rd-place winner, should list /Aree originals, in case either, or both, of his 
first two choices have been taken by the preceding winners. 

We'll be waiting to hear from Vic Waldrop, Jr; Andre Von Bell, and Jay N. 
Edelson, USNR. 
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An Article On The Pseudo-Sciences 
Of Yesterdny And Today 

By L Sprague de Camp 


THE MOUNTAIN 


T he exploration and set- 
tlement of North America by 
Europeans generated much the 
same crop of enticing rumors, glamor- 
ous legends, and screwball theories 
about the land and its people as char- 
acterized the other continents. 

I'or instance there was the Strait 
of Anian, which haunted maps of 
North America roughly from 1560 to 
1793. This strait was usually shown 
as extending northeast from the west 
coast of Canada and opening into the 
Arctic Ocean just west of Hudson’s 
Bay, thus cutting off Alaska and w’hat 
is now Yukon Territory from the rest 
of the continent. In fact, during this 
period several sea-captains claimed to 
have sailed through the Strait of 
.\nian — in spite of the fact that it 
never existed. The stories of its exist- 
ence were not stopped until, in the 
1790’s, the P.ritish navigator George 
Vancouver — a former companion of 
Captain Cook — gave the whole cast 
from Washington to the Aleutians a 
complete treatment, and established 
once and for aH that there was no 
ea.-^y natural passage through the 
A' erican rampart. 

Then there are the many theories 


of the origin of the American Indians. 
A whole library of books has been 
written to prove that the New World 
indigenes — or at least certain tribes of 
them — are of Polynesian, Jewish, 
Phoenician, Negro, Welsh, Norse, At- 
lantean, or Lemurian origin. Some 
pious early settlers even evolved the 
convenient theory that the “Indians” 
were not real men at all, but a sort 
of pseudo-men or androids that the 
Devil had created for his own sinful 
purposes. If such were the case, one 
need not worry about how they could 
have been descended from Adam. 
Futhermorc, this theory comforted 
tho.se whose consciences had been 
bothered by the manner in which Eur- 
opeans had been robbing and massa- 
cring the aborigines. Children of the 
Devil were fair game. 

All this despite the fact that there 
is no mystery whatever about the ori- 
gin of the Amerinds and hasn’t been 
for centuries. Back in the seventeenth 
century. Sir Paul Rycaut — a scholarly 
Englishman who translated one of the 
Spanish histories of the Peruvian Con- 
quest — guessed the answer: that the 
Amerinds came from what he called 
•‘Tartary”, that is, eastern and cen- 
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tral Asia. And now there is no scienti- 
fic doubt wnaiever that they came 
over from Siberia via Bering Strait in 
a long trickle of migrations beginning 
10,000 or more years ago. 

But perhaps the most outre of these 
odd ideas is one that originated com- 
paratively recently, and is still flour- 
ishing in a subterranean sort of way. 
I refer to the legend of Mount Shasta, 
the second tallest peak in the United 
States, rising to over 14,000 feet in 
Siskiyou County at the northern end 
of California. The story is not only 
enlightening in itself; it also brings 
in some of the creepiest characters in 
the whole horrid history of American 
occultism and pseudo-science. 

Every now and then, somebody 
brings up the question of the legends 
having to do with Lemurians in long 
white nightgowns performing mystic 
rites on the mountain. A couple of 
years ago Joseph Henry Jackson in- 
quired in his book column in the 
San Francisro Chronicle about: 

...the persi.stent legend that the high 
leaches of Mt. Shasta are inhabited to this 
day by a band of shaman.s dating back to 
the time of the submersion of the lost 
continent of Mu ; that talc keeps crop- 
ping up, and it’s astonishing to find the 
people who want to believe it. 

The answer is as follows: In 1894, 
a writer on the occult named Frederick 
Spencer Oliver (not to be con- 
fused with his contemporary, the 
novelist Frederick Scott Oliver) pub- 
lished a novel called A Dweller on 
Two Planets by “Phylos the Tibetan”. 
“Phylos” is not a Tibetan-sounding 
name, but never mind. 

The story tells how the narrator, 
in wandering about Mount Shasta 
(then a considerably wilder place and 
a more plausible site for arcane mys- 
teries) came across a saintly Chinese 
named Quong. The narrator says that 
he shared with many Californians of 
the time a virulent anti-Chinese prej- 
udice, looking upon the Celestials as 
a benighted, degenerate, and incorrigi- 


bly sinful race. Quong, however, 
cured the narrator of this fixation, 
and also demonstrated supernatural 
powers by taming bears and pumas by 
merely speaking to them — as St. 
Francis is alleged to have done with 
a wolf. 

It transpires that Quong is no mere 
coolie, but one of the Masters of a 
group of magi, who preserve the wis- 
dom of the ages in their headquarters 
on Mount Shasta. These supermen 
induct the narrator into their brother- 
hood and take him on a grand tour 
of the planet Venus in his spiritual 
body — hence the title of the book. 
They also teach him to remember his 
former incarnations. In one of these 
he was Phylos (whence the pseudo- 
nym) and in another Prince Zailm 
Numinos of Atlantis. 

Oliver’s Atlantis is one of the super- 
scientific kind, with airplanes and tele- 
vision. Its proper name is Poseid and 
its chief cities are Idosa, Terna, Mar- 
zeus, Corosa, Numea, and Caiphul. 
The Rai or emperor is elected by an 
aristocracy of priests (Incala) and 
scientists (Xtoqua). — I don’t know 
how to pronounce the initial X either. 
— By hard work and native talent 
Zailm rises from a poor miner’s son 
to one of the lords of the realm — but 
then he is undone by women, as bet- 
ter men have been. He tries to keep 
both a wife and a mistress at the same 
time, with the same fatal results that 
have attended this experiment so often 
since. 

Unfortunately — ^well, over fifty 
novels on the lost-continent theme 
h: ve been published in book form 
good, bad, and indifferent, and this 
story, though fairly important, in the 
history of American cults and pseudo- 
science, is one of the most tedious, tire- 
some, and tyronic of the whole lot. 

For thirty-five years nobody paid 
much attention to Oliver’s novel, un- 
til, around 1930, several persons in- 
terested in the occult all began mak- 
ing use of it at once. Until that time 
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one can hardly say that there was a 
“Mount Shasta legend” — as one bad- 
ly-written fantasy-novel hardly con- 
stitutes a tradition in itself. In the 
meantime, the American underground 
occult tradition had swallowed the con- 
cept, developed by a line of pseudo- 
scientists such as Newbrough and 
Churchward, of a second lost continent 
(Atlantis being the first) in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, called variously Lemuria, 
Pan, or Mu. 

The most singular use to which 
Mount Shasta was put was its incor- 
poration into the grotesque mythology 
of the “I AM” movement of the Bal- 
lards. Ballardism may be described as 
a caricature of Theosophy, and as 
Theosophy itself has been authorita- 
tively defined as “a caricature of 
Eastern thought and Western science” 
(K. T. Behanan, Yoga: A Scientific 
Evaluation, p. 165.) you may get 
some idea of Ballardism 

'T'HE LATE Guy Warren Ballard, 
alias Godfre Ray King, was a 
long thin, fanciful, histrionic person 
born in Kansas in 1878; he spent 
man 3 '’ years as a Spiritualism medium. 
His wife, Edna Wheeler Ballard — 
alias Lotus Ray King — got her start 
as a vaudeville performer and a clerk 
in an occult-book shop. During the 
1920’s, Ballard sold stock in imagin- 
ary gold mines and oil wells to old 
ladies, preferrably blind or deaf; one 
of his better coups was getting her 
last $100 from a prospect in her 
eighties. For these accomplishments, he 
was indicted in Chicago in 1929 and 
skipped town until the indictments 
were nolle prosscd. 

Ballard got the idea for his cult 
from his friend, William Dudley Pel- 
let', organizer of the fascistic Silver 
Shirts. The Ballards set up their “I 
AM” on lines similar to those of Pel- 
ley’s gang, without Pelley’s anti-Semi- 


tism, but with storm-troopers called 
“Minute Men of Saint Germain”; they 
adopted as their Mahatma the slip- 
pery eighteenth-century occultist and 
industrial promoter, the Comte de 
Saint-Germain. In their churches they 
had two pictures on the wall — one of 
Jesus, with the long-haired, bearded, 
blond, effeminate beauty which Anglo- 
American artists (probably erroneous- 
ly) attribute to him*; the other of a 
gimlet-eyed, bearded. white-robed 
character identified as “Saint Ger- 
main” but as different as possible 
from the elegant, if unreliable Comte, 
who was clean-shaven and usually 
wore a black velvet suit with the knee- 
pants of his time. 

According to the doctrines of this 
cult. Saint Germain is one of a hier- 
archy of Ascended Masters, of whom 
the Ballards were the Accredited Mes- 
sengers. In his Unveiled Mysteries 
Ballard told (or rather cribbed 
from Oliver) how — ^while wandering 
Mount Shasta on “government busi- 
ness” — he had met Saint Germain and 
had been taken on a series of tours 
of the world and through past ages. 
He explored lost civilizations in the 
Sahara Desert, and at tlie bottom of 
the Amazon, and saw himself and Ed- 
na as they were in former incarna- 
tions. In ancient Egypt, for instance, 
they had been a priest and a Vestal 
Virgin (sic!) respectively. At one 
rendezvous. Saint Germain converted 
a “panther” to vegetarianism, just as 
Oliver’s Quong had done. One wonders 
how long it took these poor carnivores 
to starve to death on a grass diet, for 
which their teeth and stomachs were 
totally unsuited I 

Saint Germain also showed off the 
Masters’ underground headquarters in 
the Teton Mountains, full of gold and 
jewels in vast profusion, and equipped 
with a magical motion-picture projec- 
tor to exhibit the histories of all na- 
tions. Ballard was delighted to learn 


*While there Is no historical evidence of the appearance of Jesus, it is likely from 
several considerations that he was a small, dark, clean-shaven, short-haired man. The 
conventional modern pictures of him all go back to a self-portrait by Albrecht Duerer. 
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that he, Mrs. Ballard, and their sons 
were reincarnations respectively of 
George Washington, Joan of Arc, and 
the Marquis de Lafayette. 

^THER ELEMENTS of his psy- 
chopathic doctrine Ballard bor- 
rowed without credit from Theosophy, 
Christian Science, Rosicrucianism, and 
the Swamis who comprise one of the 
more picturesque elements of the 
fauna of California. The Ballards 
went to extraordinary lengths to keep 
their flock under iron control and to 
deprive them of any competing outlets 
for their affections. Members were 
mercilessly milked of their money, de- 
nied all sexual relations, compelled to 
kill all pets down to the last puppy, 
and urged to destroy antiques on the 
ground that these harbored “Entities” 
(evil spirits). The Ballards terrified 
their dupes with talk of “Black Magi- 
cians” against whom they were for- 
ever campaigning with “Decrees” and 
with “Saint Germain’s Blue Ray”. 
Saint Germain hated red and black 
because these were the colors of Com- 
munism and the Black Magicians re- 
spectively. Consequently the “I AM” 
publications were printed in purple 
ink, and the Ballards promised that 
when they ruled the United States 
they would replace the red in the 
American flag by gold. 

In order to attain this dictatorship, ' 
the Ballards began, in private meet- 
ings in 1937, to try to hex President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt out of exist- 
ence, so that the Accredited Messen- 
gers could take over the government. 
However, the Roosevelts proved im- 
pervious to their spells and Ballard 
himself “ascended” of heart-disease in 
1939. 

The energetic J.Irs. Ballard and her 
son carried on, in Los Angeles, until 
the next year, where they were in- 
dicted for mail fraud, having promised 
all sorts of cures and miracles and 
then not having delivered. During the 
trial Mrs. Ballard took exception to 
the presence of a photographer and 


cried: “There’s a scorpion in this 
room!” whereupon the Ballardites 
chanted “Scorpy! Scorpyl Scorpyl” 

The accused were convicted but on 
a second appeal, on a technicality, 
(The point was the exclusion of women 
from the jury, contrary to California 
usage.) the Supreme Court reversed 
the case, and at last accounts the cult 
was still carrying on in more subdued 
fashion in Santa Ee. 

the same time that Ballard was 
launching his cult, Wishar S. Cerve’s 
Lemuria, the Lost Continent of the 
Pacific (1931) was published by the 
Rosicrucians (AMORC) of San Jose, 
California. Cerve neatly combined 
tw'o pseudo-scientific opinions by as- 
serting that the Mayas were the de- 
scendants of Atlanteans and Lemur- 
ians, while all the other Amerinds 
were sprung from the Lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel. He also dropped dark hints 
of mysterious inscriptions at Klamath 
Falls and unaccountable lights at night 
and other prodigies around Mount 
Shasta, which was revealed as being 
infested by diffident long-haired per- 
sons of angelic aspect, speaking with 
English accents. There were also 
boat-.shaped aircraft buzzing around 
the mountain and rumors of mystic 
rites. Lemurians! 

Well, one good hoax deserves an- 
other, and in 1932 the Shasta legend 
reached definitive form in a feature 
story in the Los Angeles Times, a sheet 
normally distinguished for its zealous 
political and economic conservation. 
One Edw'ard Lanser wrote of how, 
when he had been riding on the Shasta 
Limited enroute to Portland, the train 
wound around Mount Shasta and; 

Gazing upon its splendor, I suddenly 
perceived that the whole southern side of 
the mountain was ablaze with a strange 
reddish green light. A flame of light that 
grew faint, then flared up with renewed 
brilliance. 

My first conjecture was- a forest fire, 
but the total absence of smoke dUcountea 
that theory. The light resembled the glow 
of Roman candles. 

Then the rising sun dimmed the color 
of the scene, and gradually, as the train 
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crept north, the weird phenomenon was 
lost to view. The thing intrigued me; yet 
1 felt unable to discuss what I had seen 
with anyone... Convinced that I had not 
been the victim of a mirage, I later asked 
the conductor about the mysterious pyro- 
technics. His answer was short but en- 
ticing. 

“Lemurians,” he said. “They hold cere- 
monials up there.” 

Lemurians ! 

The fact that a group of people con- 
duct ceremoinials on the side of a moun- 
tain is not of exceptional interest, but 
when these people are said to be Lem- 
urians, that is startling, for the conti- 
nent of Lemuria, like the lost AUantis, 
disappeared beneath the ocean ages ago, 
and the Lemurians have long since been 
known as an extinct race. 

CAGER TO learn, Lancer inquired 
^ round about the Shasta region and 
discovered that: 

. . . the existence of a “mystic village” on 
Mt. Shasta was an accepted fact. Busi- 
ness men, amateur explorers, officials, 
and ranchers in the country surrounding 
Shasta spoke freely of the community, 
and all attested to the weird rituals that 
are performed on the mountainside after 
sunset, midnight and sunrise. Also, they 
freely ridiculed my avowed trek into the 
sacred precincts, assuring me that an 
entrance was as difficult and forbidden 
as an entrance into Tibet. 

It appeared that although the existence 
of these last descendants of the ancient 
Lemurians have heen known to Northern 
Californians for more than fifty years, 
only four or five explorers have penetrat- 
ed the invisible p*<>te«tive boundary of 
this Lemurian settlement; but no one has 
ever returned to tell the tale. . . 

Just then I learned that the existence of 
Lemurian descendants on Mr. Shasta was 
vouched for some years ago by no less 
an authority than the eminent scientist. 
Prof. Edgar Lucien Larkin, for many 
years director of the Mt. Lowe Observa- 
tory in Southern California. 

Prof. Larkin, with determined sagacity, 
penetrated the Shasta wilderness as far 
as he could — or dared — and then, cleverly, 
continued his investigations from a pro- 
montory with a powerful long-distance 
telescoire. 

What the scientist saw, he reported, was 
a great temple in the heart of the mystic 
village — a marvelous work of carved mar- 
ble and onyx, rivalling in beauty and 
architectural splendor the magnificence of 
the temples of Yucatan. He saw a village 
housing from 600 to 1000 people; they 
appeared to be industriously engaged in 
the manufacture of articles necessary to 
their consumption, they were engaged in 
farming the sunny slopes and glens sur- 
rounding the village — with miraculous re- 


sults, judging from the astounding vegeta- 
tion revealed to Prof. Larkin’s spy-glass. 
He found them to be a peaceful community 
evidently contented to live as their an- 
cient forebears lived before Lemuria was 
swallowed up by the sea. 

In their nightly ceremonies (Lanser 
continued) the Lemurians celebrated 
their escape from Lemuria to “Gau- 
tama”, (This is of course the name of 
the founder of Buddhism.) as they call 
America. From time to time they en- 
ter the neighboring towns, “tall, bare- 
foot, noble-looking men, with close- 
cropped hair, dressed in spotless white 
robes” to buy lard, sulphur, and salt 
with nuggets of gold. They also con- 
tribute generously of these nuggets to 
worthy causes like the Red Cross, 
though they seem never to have 
learned English. 

HE REALLY incredible thing is 
that these staunch descendants 
of that vanished race have succeeded 
in secluding themselves in the midst of 
our teeming State, and that they have 
managed through, some marvelous sor- 
cery, to keep highways, hot-dog estab- 
lishments, filling stations and the oth- 
er ugly counterparts of our tourist sys- 
tem out of their scared precincts. 

A story not without a certain fey 
charm, and it is almost too bad that 
there is not a word of truth in it. 
Most of Mount Shasta is a state pre- 
serve and public camping ground, and 
campers and state forest officials roam 
freely over Shasta all the time without 
meeting Lemurians, in nightgowns or 
otherwise. Any reader may go camp 
there himself to see. There is no 
“Shasta legend” current in Siskiyou 
County. Miss Edith Mirrielees, editor 
of The Pacific Spectator and a person 
of long experience, wide acquaintance, 
and profound sagacity, who grew up 
in sight of Shasta, assures me that the 
people who actually live in that re- 
gion never heard of such a thing, 

And far from being an “eminent 
scientist”, Larkin v.'as just an elderly 
occultist who until his death in 1924 
ran the Mount Lowe Observatory near 
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Los Angeles. You have no doubt heard 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory 
(now run in conjunction with the 
Mount Polomar Observatory) and 
have a vague picture of Larkin twirl- 
ing the knobs of the hundred-inch 
telescopK; and peering at distant gal- 
axies. 

But the Mount Lowe Observatory 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
great scientific institution of Mounts 
Wilson and Palomar. It was a tourist 
r. -action operated by the Pacific 
Electric Railway in conjunction with 
its Mount Lowe Inn, reached by- a 
steep and winding ride on the rail- 
road’s electric interurban cars from 


Los Angeles. Larkin (and later his 
son) showed the hotel’s guests the 
stars through a small telescope until 
in the 1930’s, the telescope mechanism 
broke down and the inn burned, so 
that the installation was abandoned. 

The whole story is evidently just an 
imaginative expansion upon the hints 
dropped by Cerve in his book, with 
perhaps assistance from something 
written by Larkin, who was the au- 
thor of a book on occutism called The 
Matchless Alter (sic) of the SouL 
The motto would seem to be the 
French I’audace, toujour s Vaudace. 

Or, to give an English paraphrase, 
“Enough gall will get you a fast buck.” 

★ 



WELCOME By Alfred Coppel 

A Vignette of Tomorrow 


HE CITY awoke and looked at 
the sky. 

The waters of the canal — 
deep and still — rippled, and the shat- 
ter^ minarettes reflected there did a 
macabre dance as awareness returned. 
The sentient screens, feeble with age, 
revolved with a searching, painful deli- 
beration; they were the first mechanic- 
al movement in the city for millenia. 

The restless wind — bhin and cold — 
blew, as it always had, in from the 
red-silted bottom of the long-dry sea. 


Sand drifted in the ruined streets; 
cold rime still patterned the broken 
window-panes, unconscious of the feeble 
touch of the faraway sun. 

The city was in ruins. .A slain city, 
with its ancient murder half-hidden by 
the mouldering touch of endless cen- 
turies. The remnants of fey flying but- 
tresses lay in the streets; the riparian 
esplanade, torn and sundered into 
rubble, drank of the black canal water. 

The wind whispered to the water, 
and the water to the sky. The screens, 
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turning questingly on their frictionless 
bearings, breathed life into the corpse 
of the city. 

The city awoke and was afraid. 

A relay clicked once and dissolved 
Into dust, but the impulse born in the 
instant of destruction soared into the 
blue air, fanning out across breathless 
miles with the speed of sunlight. High- 
er and higher, out of the cobalt day 
into the void. It touched metal and 
fled back — back to the city, shrieking 
with electronic terror. The screens 
caught it, and a wheel turned deep 
under the bomb-gutted city. 

A vat of mercury rippled; an elec- 
tron tube glow'ed, and a brain calculat- 
ed. Far above, machinery creaked and 
a bronze door shifted and crumbled 
under tons of shifting sand. One 
winged craft survived the rain of silt 
from above; it rolled down a ramp 
into a cradle. 

Fear beat through the city, like a 
pulse — fear and ancient hatred. A 
pointer swung rustily through a half 
arc. The winged thing in the cradle 
slipped into the bowels of the city, 
through lead valves. 

Cadmium bars slid free of their tun- 
nels in a glowing hive. The winged 
thing’s mouth opened greedily on green 
and pitted hinges; it sucked hungrily 
at the death within the leaden furnace. 
Charged with vengeance, the winged 
thing climbed along a conveyor that 
dissolved into rust as its work was 
done. 

The electronic brain whispered to 
the tiny brain of the winged thing. It 
whispered of war and danger and 
death and sun fires in the ancient 
streets. 

A sighing valve opened in darkness. 
The cradle laid the winged thing in its 



tube. Gears, shattered by time, but 
still able, pointed the tube at the sky. 

The winged thing sprang forth into 
the blue air, fire behind and death in 
its teeth, the last defense of a millenia- 
old war . . . 


• 

‘^There. Did you see it? From that 
dark patch on the very edge of the 
Lake of the Sun.” 

“A streak of flame, wasn’t it? 
Like—” 

“Like a rocket-trail.” 

“Impossible.” 

“But ivhy? We must be within de- 
tection range now. And if — mind you 
I say if — there should actually be life 
on Mars . . . that’s nonsense, I know . . . 
but couldn’t it be someone coming out 
to us? After all, this is the first at- 
tempt to reach Mars. Wouldn’t there 
be some sort of — well, welcome?" 

★ 
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Sh« wai running . . , 
than she felt 
something 
catch 
her. 


ALIEN RESTORATION 


by Charles Dye 


As commander, Leaton was 
expendable the obvious 
man to go ont for the miss- 
ing astrogator. And he went, 
wondering if he’d be the 
next to crack np. Then he 
saw his w'lfe running toward 
him. Laura, who’d died back 
on Earth ... 


T he morphine wasn’t doing 

any good this time, she thought, 
feeling the pain slowly start to 
burn inside her again. They would 
have to give her a bigger shot next 
time — if fhere was a next time. Out 
of the corner of one eye .she noticed 
that her arm and hand blended almost 
perfectly with the pale whiteness of 
the room. Then the pain inside her 
grew hotter and hotter. She tried to 
scream and couldn’t. A nurse taking 
her pulse dropped her wrist and 
rushed to the door. “Get her hus- 
band — quick!” Well — that could mean 
only one thing, but it was almost 
worth it; anything was worth seeing 
Allen once more. 
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The men who ride star-ships wjji be looked on as "heroes" 
no doubt. But many of them won't feel the part. Most real 
"heroes" usually don't feel heroic at all! 


Someone was holding her hand. 
She looked up. He was trying hard 
to smile. “Hi,” she managed to whis- 
per. 

“Hi, yourself.” Tears were in his 
eyes. “It doesn’t hurt much anymore, 
does it?” 

“No,” she lied. Then smiling, “It’s 
been fun, darling. The next time 
you’re out here, give the Moon and 
stars my love. . . Sorry — I lost the 
fight. . . ” 

“Oh, Laura,” he said almost chok- 
ing. “I’m going to miss you — ” 

“Wonderful boy...” She tried to 
give his hand one last squeeze, but 
found she didn’t have time. Her life 
was running out of her like water 
down a drain — 

Blackness. 

She wasn’t aware of the bright 
orange flame that enveloped her 
body- - 

Or of the ashes being scattered 
over the sea, the original naother of 
all terrestrial life — 

She wasn’t aware of the long years 
of nothingness — 

Or of being nothing — 

Then suddenly she was aware! 

Aware of running as if in a night- 
mare — running, running... Some- 
thing caught her; she tore free, there 
she was running towards instead of 
away from something. The ground 
scraped harshly on her feet. They 
were bare; her body was bare. 

Fear gripped her so tightly she 
thought she was going to be sick. 
I'hen her heart jumped into her 
throat — 

Ahead of her in a clearing she 
saw — Allen ! 

“Laura!” he screamed seeing her. 
Then he fell and didn’t move. 

Ok, she thought, running towards 
him, what if he's injured or dying? 
She had to get help — but where? 

Hysterically she found herself run- 
ning through a crazy patch-work of 


colors and grotesque landscaping that 
could only belong in a nightmare — her 
nightmare. Maybe if she kept running 
long enough, she would wake up all 
tangled in the bed clothes and find 
Allen trying to comfort her. 

Before she realized it, she was under 
the shadow of a huge cliff honey- 
combed with caverns. With the shad- 
ow came the feeling that ground 
and sky were about to swallow her 
up. Exhausted, she crept into the 
entrance of the nearest cave — and 
stumbled over something on the floor. 
A hoarse snarl went echoing through 
the darkness. Wildly she felt around 
for something to use as a weapon. Her 
hand came in contact with a rock, 
just as a lunge was made for her 
midriff. She drew back the rock and 
felt it connect with a sickening crunch. 
Something heavy collapsed on top of 
her. Gasping for breath, she wiggled 
out from underneath and crawled to- 
wards the entrance. 

Still clasping the rock, she sat down 
in the murky sunlight, utterly ex- 
hausted, listening to her heart pound 
and silently praying that she would 
soon wake up. 

Then she remembered about having 
cancer and dying. “Oh,” she sobbed, 
“where am I — Heaven or Hell?” 


HTJfOW DID Danner get by the 
^screening process?” Leaton’s 
words cracked into their earphones 
like rifle shots. 

The little knot of men beside the 
space-ship looked nervously at one 
another; they knew their commander’s 
question was purely rhetorical. They 
also knew what he was thinking, be- 
cause they were thinking the same 
thing: that possibly there might be 
others in their midst who were po- 
tential psychos. Unless a miracle 
happened, the expedition appeared to 
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be doomed. But it would be doubly 
doomed if another of their specialized 
personnel cracked up and disappeared. 
Danner had been the astrogator, and 
without him they might have to 
search through the entire galactic hay- 
stack before finding Earth. 

Reeves, second in command and 
expedition psychologist, started to say 
something, but changed his mind. 
Through the headpiece of his space 
suit the rest of the men watched tiny 
beads of perspiration pop out over his 
face. 

Leaton looked straight at him. 
“Well—” 

“Somebody back on Earth made a 
slip — a bad slip! Danner should 
never have been given positive screen- 
ing papers.” Reeves didn’t try to con- 
ceal the quaver of apprehension in 
his voice. “Perhaps if Danner can be 
found soon enough — ” 

“There’s a possibility you can 
shock-talk him back to reality,” Lea- 
ton finished for him. “We’ve been on 
this planet exactly four hours install- 
ing new drive tubes for the long push 
home. Among us, who has had time 
to analyze, observe, or sample any- 
thing outside of the air? We know 
nothing about this world except that 
the atmosphere has a low oxygen con- 
tent.” 

Reeves shrugged his shoulders. The 
rest of the men stared first at Reeves, 
then at their commander. 

Leaton gazed up over the men and 
the ship into the dirty yellow haze of 
daylight filtering through clouds the 
color of mud. I know what you’re 
thinking, he thought, glancing down at 
Reeves. The morale is sinking every 
minute and will sink even lower if 
someone doesn’t volunteer to look for 
Danner. Why not me? You’re think- 
ing. My fob of commanding and di- 
recting the mapping of the Trans-Ga- 
lactic Rim is finished. Why not me? 
Every other man is needed to get the 
Explorer back to Earth. 

Leaton was aware of Reeves and 
the others staring at him and wait- 
ing— 


“All right. I’ll try and find Dan- 
ner.” The steadiness of his voice sur- 
prised him. “If I’m not back within 
forty-eight hours, don’t come looking 
for me.” 

He knew they wouldn’t anyway. 

• 

T ATER THAT same day, with 
^ portable radar set, supplies and 
rifle on his back, Leaton paused on 
the rim of the valley in which the 
men were still working on the new 
tubes of the Explorer. He liked the 
men — even Reeves. They knew what 
had to be done and did it — but so 
did he. He was out here about to 
plunge into the unknown, wasn’t he? 
Hero stuff — but there was a lump in 
his throat; he turned and walked 
down into the yellow and purple 
silences of a landscape thousands of 
light-years away from anything famil- 
iar or comforting. 

For an hour or more, he walked 
around the valley, stopping every 
hundred yards to check the radar. 
Nothing but rocks, trees and brush 
appeared on the scope — nothing re- 
motely resembling a man. 

Finally he plunged into a dim pur- 
ple colonnade of trees and shrubbery 
leading off into the terrain of jungle 
surrounding the valley. Except for the 
drowsy hum of insects flitting around 
his headpiece and the occasional 
crash of something larger in the brush, 
all was silence. 

More hours passed as he went 
farther and farther into the dismal 
tunnel of silence and insects. Al- 
though he had spotted no tracks, there 
was a good chance Danner had come 
this W'ay. He had glimpsed no other 
penetrable openings in the jungle cir- 
cling the valley. 

Eventually the colonnade became 
streaked with a muddy yellow light 
that grew brighter and brighter until 
he found himself stepping out into 
murky sunlight illuminating a night- 
marish plain of tumbled rock, eroded 
soil and twisted trees colored a sick- 
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ly yellow and purple. The grotesque- 
ness of the scene terrified him for a 
moment; unconsciously he lowered the 
rifle to the crook of his arm. 

By the time fear had subsided, and 
he had made several more radar scans 
and examined the vicinity of the tun- 
nel exit, night was falling. Overhead, 
muddy clouds turned to deep emerald 
as a heavy green twilight settled over 
the surrealistic landscape of purple 
and yellow. He sat down and tried 
to eat something, but the crazy color- 
scheme had taken his appetite away. 
He got up and carefully checked his 
space suit, then climbed the biggest 
mound of rocks he could find and 
tried to compose himself for sleep. 

Night seemed to fall with a silent 
crash. Not a glimmer of light or lu- 
minescence penetrated the inky black- 
ness anywhere. He made himself as 
comfortable as he could, but lying 
there in his space suit was more like 
lying in a full length straight jacket. 

Icy waves of loneliness flooded 
through him, dissolving whatever 
courage or aggressiveness he might 
have possessed earlier in the day. But 
he really wasn’t out here alone, he 
told himself; he had company. Dan- 
ner was also someplace out here. 

He had to find Danner. 

He repeated the thought over and 
over. He mustn’t weaken or forget. 


T ATER IT began to rain. First 
^ softly, then heavily. It was a very 
Earthlike rain and with it his thoughts 
weaved back through three long years 
of voyage, back to home. But all he 
could think of or remember was his 
wife; she had died of cancer exactly 
one week before the discovery of the 
U-23S derivative that would perma- 
nently cure the disease. 

All these light-years and all the 
perilous activity of the last thirty-six 
months had done nothing, after all, 
to fill the lonely emptiness of his 
embittered being. Why go on? He had 
been kidding himself — nothing really 


mattered anymore. Then he thought 
of the others back at the ship. He had 
to find Danner. Nevertheless, visions 
of her lovely face and body drifted 
through his consciousness until he 
finally sank into sleep. 

He opened his eyes to a dirty 
straw-colored dawn. The rain had 
stopped. His mouth tasted as though 
someone had slept in it all night. 
Snapping back the headpiece, he 
washed his mouth out with water 
from the canteen, then, for a moment, 
breathed in the thin morning air. 
With the oxygen content equivalent 
to that of 16,000 feet Earth altitude, 
it was like breathing mountain air. 
He decided to leave the headpiece 
open for awhile. 

Popping several protein and dex- 
trose capsules into his mouth, he 
gathered up his gear and started 
climbing down the rocks. Near the 
bottom, he happened to glance tip. 
Coming towards him was a nude wom- 
an — 

“Laural” he screamed. 

Forgetting where he was, he took 
a step into space and fell crashing to 
the ground. 


After coming to, it was a long time 
before he could remember what had 
happened. Or had it happened? Had 
he gone psycho, too? His head seemed 
stuffed with cotton — not enough oxy- 
gen. The headpiece lay smashed by 
his side, but the soft hiss inside the 
collar of his suit told him his oxygen 
supply was still intact. 

Sluggishly he searched through his 
pack until he found an emergency oxy- 
gen tube. Clamping one end to the 
nozzle inside the suit, he stuck the 
other in his mouth, breathing deeply 
for several minutes. Slowly his head 
began to clear. Then he discovered 
that the radar set was smashed. 

He got to his feet and walked aim- 
lessly around, trying to formulate 
some plan of search. Occasionally he 
would stop and shout Danner’s name. 
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but nothing answered except the hol- 
low echo of his own voice. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

Before him, leading off into the 
landscape, was a set of footprints. 
But why had Danner taken off his 
shoes? He looked more closely at the 
prints. Yes, there was the faint out- 
line of toe marks in each print. 

Forgetting all else, he concentrated 
on following the tracks. 

Hours passed. He lost all sense of 
direction and time. 

Then, quite abruptly, the sunlight 
was cut off, and he found himself in 
deep shadow. Glancing up, he saw that 
he was standing at the base of a 
huge cliff of rock. At the same mo- 
ment, out of the corner of one eye, 
he caught sight of something 'else — ■ 

She was standing in front of the 
mouth of a cavern. Sweat broke out 
over his face. It was his wife again. 

“Laura!” Only this time, when he 
shouted her name, he didn’t fall down 
and lose consciousness. 

“Oh, Allen!” she cried, stumbling 
towards him. 

His brain began spinning madly like 
a top. “B-but what are you doing 
here? You’re supposed to be dead!” 

“Oh, darling, what a time to ask 
questions. We’re together! For the 
moment, what else matters?” 

“Nothing,” he heard himself say- 
ing as he rushed towards her with 
open arms. 

Laughing, she stepped forward to 
meet his embrace. He didn’t see the 
rock clutched in her hand, nor did 
he see her raise it high over her head. 
He was only aware of her hot pant- 
ing breath and kisses — 

Then darkness. 

• 

I^UCH LATER, a thin thread of 
shining silver began weaving 
back and forth across his subcon- 
scious. Gradually he became aware of 
words forming and dissolving — 

While you were asleep last night, 
I went inside your brain to learn if 


you were like the other — the unstable 
one you call Danner. Unfortunately, I 
can only contact you when you are 
unconscious — hence, the necessity of 
putting you in your present state. 

A dreamlike awareness almost bor- 
dering on consciousness settled over 
Leaton. Through his subconscious 
flashed a myriad of questions and 
terrors. But the sentient thread of 
silver paid no attention, continuing to 
weave its shiny self through his brain. 

Eons before your section of the 
galaxy came into being, f was acci- 
dently marooned alone on this planet. 
I am of a race of energy creatures 
too complex to describe to you. It 
was our custom to roam the universe 
in search of biological life-forms most 
attractive to us as individuals. When 
such a form was found, the individual 
would metamorphose into either the 
male or female of the species, shortly 
afterwards, losing all our original iden- 
tity and powers. In the beginning, we 
came from outside time and space, 
from another dimension. Not many 
got through. I am probably the last 
of my number to make the change. In 
getting through the crack separating 
your physical universe from ours, my 
powers of locomotion were damaged 
and I have been here ever since, wait- 
ing for a suitable life-form to appear. 
We are immortal. Our purpose in this 
universe was to give other races im- 
mortality. Your wife you now have 
back — without cancer. She is not an 
imitation, she is Laura. Your children 
will be immortal until they will them- 
selves to die. And some day, when 
the main stream of humanity comes in 
contact with the strain created here, 
eventually all will be immortal. 

Leaton felt apprehension flood 
through him like a wave. “Why do 
you say here? Do you mean we have 
to live on this nightmare forever?” 

As I mentioned, my locomotive 
powers were damaged in entering your 
universe. Again it is impossible to ex- 
explain. . .if she leaves this planet, the 
gravity change will cause a break- 
down in the energy-organic metamor- 
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pkosis that destroyed me and created 
her. The chemical structure of this 
world is not inimical to your metabo- 
lism, and you will eventually become 
acclimated to the oxygen deficiency. 

“If you are destroyed, how is it 
you forced her to hit me with the 
rock?” 

Until her organic pattern complete- 
ly sets, I will have awareness and 
some control over her. However, the 
pattern is setting faster than I had 
anticipated. By the time you regain 
consciousnBs, I shall be no more. 
Goodbye — 

“Wait! How do I know my brain 
hasn’t been tampered with?” 

You don’t. But outside of having 
been picked, your brain has been 
touched in no way. I understand the 
obligation to your expedition — but 
there is now your 7vife. The decision 
is up to you. Danner is — is . . . the pat- 
tern has — 

Abrupt blackness. The silver thread 
was gone. 

• 

AD IT been a dream? 

Slowly he became aware of 
a sobbing somewhere . . . and a hand 
running softly through his hair . . . 

But had it been a dream? 

He could remember every word of 
the entity, as though they had been 
burned into his brain. For the sake 
of sanity he had to believe. There 
was no other explanation for — Laura. 
But how was he going to explain it 
all to her? As the entity had explained 
it to him? Probably. He had better 
wait, though — wait until he either 
found Danner or until he had given 
the men back at the ship some ex- 
planation as to why he wouldn’t be 
leaving with them. 

He was almost afraid to open his 
eyes. But the pain was diminishing 
from his head and with it, the fear 
that he was losing his mind. He sud- 
denly opened his eyes and found 
them gazing into hers. 

With a cry she bent down and 


hungrily kissed him on the mouth, 
then pressed her face hard against 
his. He could feel the wetness of her 
tear-streaked cheek. 

“Don’t talk, darling.” Her voice was 
soft and warm. “I don’t know what 
made me hit you . . . everything’s so 
strange ...” Quietly she told him all 
that had happened up to the time of 
stumbling over and hitting something 
that had made a grab for her. 

That must have been Danner, Lea- 
ton thought. Taking her face between 
his hands he kissed her. “Let’s have 
a look at this something.” 

They both got up and Leaton took 
a hypogun from his pack containing 
a drug which blocked out all neural 
impulses except those necessary to sus- 
tain life. He also grabbed a flash- 
light and stuck his oxygen tube back 
in his mouth, althooigh he was already 
noticing the adjustment of his me- 
tabolism to the oxygen deficiency. 

Further back in the cave his light 
picked up the prone form of someone 
lying on the floor. It was Danner. 
His oxygen tube somehow had man- 
aged to remain intact in his mouth, 
but there was a lump the size of a 
golf ball on his forehead. 

Laura gave a gasp when she saw it 
was a man. “Who is it?” she whis- 
pered. 

Danner was breathing fitfully, and, 
as the light played over him, his eye- 
lids flickered and opened. But before 
anything could happen, Leaton shot a 
pellet from the hypogun into his neck 
artery. Slowly he relaxed and his 
breathing became more regular. 

Leaton turned to his wife. “I’ve 
got to explain something to you, Lau- 
ra. Let’s go out into the sunlight.” 

He noticed that as she blinked at 
the sudden brightness of the light, 
tears also spilled from her eyes. She 
suddenly clung to him, shoulders shak- 
ing and voice sobbing. 

“I know, darling,” he said. “It’s 
pretty terrifying. . .it must seem as 
though we’re dead and in some sort 
of Hell somewhere. Well, we are 
somewhere, but it’s not Hell — ^al- 
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though we’ll have to stay here the 
rest of our lives, you and I. It’s go- 
ing to be awfully hard at first. We’ll 
be starting from scratch, like Adam 
and Eve; only this time, not in any 
Eden.” 

She looked up at him. Her eyes 
were dry now, and she smiled. “Well, 
at least we won’t have to worry about 
being kicked out of any place by 
somebody with a flaming sword.” Her 
face started to cloud again— “But I 
don’t understand — ” 

“About anything,” he finished for 
her. “It’s a long unbelievable story, ' 
which I can’t explain to you now be- 
cause I have to do something — I 
have to go away for awhile — ” 

“Without me!” Again there was 
terror in her voice. 

As best he could, he explained about 
Danner, the expedition and why he, 
as commander, had to take Danner 
back. 

“Of course you’re right,” she said ‘ 
after a long silence. The others prob-j 
ably have wives waiting for them," 
too. I’ll be waiting for you with all 
fingers and toes crossed until you 
come back.” 

Then she kissed him so hard he 
saw stars. 

• 

T EATON made the trip back to the 
^ Explorer without incident. The 
sun was starting to set as he and Dan- 
ner walked over the valley’s rim and 
into the sight of several men loung- 
ing in front of the air-lock. With a 
shout that brought the others tumbling 
out of the ship, they rushed up the 
slope greeting and congratulating 
him, and finally, almost tearing both 
his arms off in the process. Most of 
them had given up wearing their head- 
pieces, and it was awfully good to 
hear their voices again. 

Inside the ship, after things had 
quieted down, Reeves shook his hand 
and said, “Thanks, Leaton.” Then he 
laughed nervously, trying to cover up 
the emotional tremble in his voice. 


Then more soberly, “I’ll get right 
to work on Danner.” 

For the moment, Leaton decided to 
say nothing of his own plans. There 
was too much activity and prepara- 
tion for the blast-off tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Quickly he walked down two levels 
and entered his own quarters, a 
small cubicle in the aft end of the 
ship containing his personal supplies, 
locker and bunk. From beneath the 
bunk he pulled out a large duffle 
bag and filled it with his <f>ersonal 
belongings. Then he walked across 
the corridor to the supply room and 
began cramming his share of the food 
concentrates, electron charges for his 
rifle, and clothing into the bag. He 
jammed in a parachute on top of 
everything else. The metallic cloth 
from that, he thought, would come in 
handy for a thousand and one things, 
even clothing. 

;; Back at the air-lock, duffle bag in 
hand, he summoned Reeves and ex- 
plained that he didn’t intend return- 
ing to Earth. “You’re in full com- 
mand, Reeves. Say goodb5fe to the 
men for — ” 

*‘Are you insane!” Reeves almost 
shrieked. 

“You would think so if I tried to 
explain why I’m staying,” Leaton said 
as he turned towards the air-lock. 

“Graft him!” Reeves shouted to 
several men working nearby. “He’s 
gone psycho!” 

God! thought Leaton, fumbling 
with the lock mechanism, they are 
going to try to take me back to Earth! 
He hadn’t considered that possibility. 

The lock flew open with a hiss and 
he tried to jump through, but the 
heavy duffle bag knocked against his 
legs, throwing him off balance. He 
missed the top step of the landing 
stairs and fell headlong to the ground. 

• 

■^HEN HE came to, he found him- 
self lying on his bunk with his 
head pounding like a trip-hammer. For 
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a moment, he couldn’t remember what 
had happened. Then it all came flood- 
ing back, and he almost screamed! 

He jumped up and stumbled over 
his duffle bag, almost breaking his 
neck. Foggily he picked himself up 
off the deck and flicked the catch on 
his door. It wouldn’t open. It took him 
several minutes of pushing and kick- 
ing to realize someone had locked him 
in from the outside. 

Fie reached over and switched on 
the intercom. “Reeves!” he shouted. 
“Listen, ‘Reeves — I’ve discovered my 
wife on this planet! That’s why you’ve 
got to let me stay. She’s the only 
woman here — she can’t leave — and I 
can’t leave her all alone!” 

“Calm down, Leaton!” Reeves said. 
Then in an aside to someone else, 
“That fall on his head must have 
knocked him silly. 

“Leaton,” Reeves continued, “I 
can’t talk to you now. I’ve got my 
hands full with Danner. Sorry about 
having to keep you prisoner — Just 
as soon as we hit deep space I’ll go 
to work on you.” Reeves clicked off 
his end and there was silence. 

Waves of despair flooded through 
Leaton. He collapsed on his bunk, 
sobs shaking his shoulders at the 
thought of Laura. 

Minutes slipped into hours. 

He was quiet now, but he felt as 
though he were going to die any sec- 
ond. There was no way out. He 
couldn’t blast down the door. There 
were other doors, not to mention men 
and Reeves, and it was impossible to 
break through the air-lock. 

Maybe Laura would survive — she 
had to. She said she would wait for 
him. It was a long time to wait — 
until he could manage to get out here 
again. It might be years, but he would 
do it. 

Vaguely, as if in a dream, he heard 
a voice in the cubicle. It was Reeves 
over the intercom. He seemed to have 
difficulty getting words o u t — as 
though he had just suffered some 
great mental shock. 

“I — I’ve just discovered something 
Danner’s dossier didn’t mention — 


He’s also suffering from psychoana* 
lyphobia — the fear of psychoanaly- 
sis!” 

Reeves was silent a moment, and 
Leaton could hear the heavy breath- 
ing of the rest of the men on the 
curcuit. 

“We’ll have to get back as best we 
can — you know what that may 
mean — ” Reeves’ voice suddenly 
sounded tired and weak. “Stand by for 
blast-off in one hour.” 

Leaton stood frozen. He might nev- 
er get back now — 

Terror drained him of all ability 
to think. How long he stood there he 
had no idea. The ne.xt thing he was 
aware of, was the dull boom and rum- 
ble of the tubes being ignited. It 
wouldn’t be long now. 

He stared down at the duffle and 
felt like giving it a kick. If it hadn’t 
been for that, he wouldn’t have 
fallen — 

Then an idea occurred to him! 

With a yank, he jerked open the 
bag and spilled its contents on the 
desk. He grabbed up his rifle and a 
handful of electron shells. Then he 
began blasting out a hole in the outer 
skin of the ship. 


TJE DIDN’T allow himself to think 
of failure. All his attention was 
concentrated on knocking out a hole 
big enough to drop to the ground 
through. The ship itself wouldn’t be 
seriously damaged, all cubicles being 
air-tight. 

Slowly the hole grew bigger, but 
also the drone of the rockets grew 
heavier. Sweat broke out on his fore- 
head as he felt a tremble ru/i through 
the ship. He knew what that meant. 
Peak warm-up had beFn reached; they 
were all set for the blast off. He was 
counting on the space suit he still wore 
to protect him from the tubes. He 
would have to protect his head as best 
he could. 


There was a roar and he felt the 
sudden tug of the ship lifting — slowly 
at first, then faster. His heart sank. 
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They told don he needed a eoupanlon, out 
there on the satellite, and he*d agreed. But 
he hadn’t known about Mareia at the time . 


H e hated her. The hatred 
bubbled up inside of him like 
a black, evil brew clouding 
his senses. “Must you sit there?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“Not if you don’t want me to,” 
she answered. She turned her head 
slightly, her finely-molded features 
catching the glare of the overhead 
fluorescents. 

“Well I don’t want you to, damnit. 
Find someplace else to mope; go out 
in the kitchen, go upstairs, go any- 
where. Only leave me alone. Just 
leave me alone, that’s all.” His voice 
trailed off, and he stared at her, his 
emotions raging in his blood-stream. 
“Did you hear me?” he shouted. 

“I heard you, Jon.” 

“Well then — give me some damned 
sign; you sit there like an Egyptian 
mummy, and I’m suppo.sed to know 
what’s going on inside that head of 
yours.” 

“I’m sorry, Jon.” Her face was ex- 
pressionless, her voice even. 

“Oh, just get out,” he mumbled. 
She rose smoothly, her clothes 


clinging to the molded curves of her 
body. Without a word, she crossed 
the room, her hips swinging rhyth- 
mically. His eyes followed her across 
the room, followed the undulating 
rhythm beneath the tunic, followed 
the hard curving lines of her figure. 
He bit his lip and turned away from 
her furiously. 

He kept slapping his clenched fist 
into the open palm of his other hand 
as he paced back and forth, back and 
forth. He heard her close the door, 
gently, heard the sound of her feet on 
the steps leading to the upper level 
of the .satellite. 

He stopped pacing abruptly, walked 
to a button in the wall and pressed 
it. The heavy plasteel shield around 
the thinner lucitore dome swung back- 
ward noiselessly. The black velvet 
of space suddenly appeared, peppered 
with a million suns that gnawed at 
the blackness with fiery beaks. Far 
off in the distance, like a bluish ball 
in the sky, hung Earth. The moon 
was a faint white pebble clinging 
against the blackness. 
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The old nostalgia swept over him 
again, and he felt the uncontrollable 
urge to cry. As if expecting her to 
come back again, he glanced over his 
shoulder nerovusly. No, she was prob- 
ably up there watching the video- 
cast. He caught himself abruptly, 
remembering that she didn’t enjoy 
the shows the way he did. 

He could remember Earth so 
clearly, so very clearly. It was Spring- 
time there now, wasn’t it? He could 
almost smell the bursting buds, almost 
hear the sound of bands on the pa- 
vilion, see the young lovers walking 
hand in. . . 

Lovers! 

'X'HE THOUGHT sent a sickening 
lurch through his body. One 
year on a satellite; one year with 
her. Eight months gone and four to 
go. One year. 

“You’ll need someone,” they had 
said, “someone to make it easier for 
you.” 

He agreed readily; he hadn’t 
thought apprenticeship on a relay sta- 
tion was necessary in the first place. 
But he had learned that it was part 
of the curriculum, required of all 
potential pilots. All right, he’d put 
in his lousy year, make the best of 
it, stick it out; a year wasn’t really 
such a very long time. 

Marcia was her name. They had 
introduced her to him quite formally, 
and he had marvelled at her flawless 
beauty. Perhaps it won’t be so bad, 
after all, he’d thought. Perhaps she 
will help me. Perhaps it will be eas- 
ier. 

He thudded his fist against the un- 
yielding metal skin of the satellite. 

“It’s not easier,” he shouted out 
loud. Seeing her every day, always 
there, coldly beautiful, coldly distant, 
untouchable. Why did it have to be a 
woman? Why couldn’t they have sup- 
plied a man? Didn’t they know it 
would come to this? Couldn’t they 
have foreseen? 

Oh, hell, he knew what they would 
say. “A woman will keep the place 


clean; tidy up for you; cook your 
meals, provide a more natural atmos- 
phere.” 

Natural, hell. Some of the best 
chefs in the universe were men; some 
of the best porters, too, he mused wri- 
ly. He suspected something more basic 
in their motives. He knew they 
weren’t being consciously sadistic, 
but he surmised this was all part of 
the course — cooping him up here for 
a year with a woman like her. If he 
got through this, he could get through 
any perils space offered. A woman 
like her could. , . 

Damnit, there he went again, 
thinking like that about her. 

“Marcia,” he shouted. 

He waited patiently, his fingers 
drumming against the metal walls. 
“Marcia!” 

He heard her footsteps on the 
stairs again. Quietly, he walked 
across the room, pressing the button 
that closed the plasteel shutter, 
blocking out the stars . . . and Earth. 

The door opened and she came into 
the room, bringing beauty with her. 
Her face was a blank mask, emotion- 
less. “Sit down,” he said; “sit down, 
Marcia.” 

“Thank you,” she said politely. 
She walked across the room, his eyes 
hungrily watching her every move- 
ment. She sat on the foam couch, 
tucking her skirt below her knees. 

“Mind if I mix a drink?” he asked. 

“Go right ahead,” .she said; “you 
know you don’t have to ask me.” 

He walked to the large liquor 
cabinet, thoughtfully stocked with the 
finest Earth could supply. “I think 
I’ll have Scotch tonight,” he said to 
her. “What did I have last night, 
Marcia?” 

“Scotch,” she said. Her voice was 
bored. “Scotch and soda.” 

He grinned at her infallible mem- 
ory. Perfect little woman, he thought, 
just perfect. “Scotch, was it? Then 
maybe I’ll try the brandy this time.” 



E POURED a little into a tum- 
bler, held it in his hands for 
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a while. “You’re supposed to warm 
it with your hands, aren’t you?” he 
asked her. 

“I don’t know.” 

“You’re too unsophisticated, Mar- 
cia. A more experienced woman would 
pretend knowledge, even where it was 
lacking. A more experienced woman 
would have said, ‘Yes, you are sup- 
posed to warm it in your hands.’ 
That’s one of your failings, Marcia.” 

“I’m not an experienced woman.” 
she said. 

“I know.” He tossed off the bran- 
dy, felt it burning its way down to 
the pit of his stomach. “How well I 
know.” 

He lifted the bottle, poured another 
tumblerful. “Pity you don’t drink, 
Marcia; pity.” 

She said nothing; she sat there 
watching him, calmly poised. 

“You have no vices, have you, 
Marcia?” 

“None,” she said. 

“How does it feel? How does it 
feel to be so damned superior?” 

“Jon. . .” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

She clamped her Jaws together, 
watched him silently down the second 
tumblerful of brandy. 

“Go ahead,” he taunted, “say it.” 

“Say what, Jon?” 

“Say I drink too much; go on. 
That’s your job here, you know. 
You’re supposed to help me. What the 
hell else are you good, for?” 

“You drink too much, Jon.” 

“That’s it, that’s much better,. 
That’s being the little helpmate. 
That’s what you’re for, isn’t it?” 

“If you say so.” 

“What else?” he asked. He leaned 
against the cabinet, poured another 
brandy. “I chan check all the instru- 
ments here by myself, can’t I?” 

“Yes.” 

“You don’t know anything at all 
about the instruments, do you?” 

“No.” 

“And I can handle radio contact, 
and beaming, and all the rest of the 
garbage alone, can’t I?” 


“Yes.” 

“So...” He downed the brandy, 
gasped loudly. “So you’re here as a 
companion, aren’t you? A lovely fe- 
male companion.” 

“Yes.” 

“As cold as an iceberg; as un- 
touchable as ... ” 

“Jon, please.” 

“Oh, shut up and listen. A good 
helpmate has to know when to listen, 
Marcia; remember that.” 

■ “I’ll remember.” 

“Good, very good.” He was feeling 
quite dizzy now. He leaned back 
against the liquor cabinet and lifted 
the bottle to his lips. “Save you the 
trouble of washing any glasses, Mar- 
cia. Considerate, don’t you think?” 
He drank greedily, trying to still the 
raging tide in his blood. 

He put the bottle down, reeled fum- 
blingly for a grip on the cabinet. He 
saw her rise, saw the pinkness of her 
flashing legs as she got to her feet. 
“Sit down,” he commanded, his hand 
before him like a traffic cop. “I’m 
all right; don’ need no help from you. 
I’m all right.” 

He tried to focus her, saw only a 
blurred figure sitting patiently on the 
couch. He started moving toward her. 
almost falling. When he reached the 
couch, he wrapped his arms about her, 
sensed the unyielding coldness of her. 
“Marcia, Marcia,” he pleaded. 

“Jon. This isn’t good for you,” she 
said. 

“Marcia,” he moaned, “I’m drunk. 
Take me up to bed, Marcia; take me 
up to bed.” He collapsed numbly on 
the couch. “Tired,” he mumbled. “Jus’ 
tired. Tired.” 

He felt her arms go around him, 
and in his haze they felt warm and 
tender. She was helping him up the 
steps, and he suddenly wanted to sing. 
The age-old ditty sprang to his lips, 
the words the men at the Academy 
had put to the tune of My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean, 

Ywr e<vr» will grow used to the 
silence. 
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Your eyes will grow used to th» 
sights. 

For you are a satellite jockey, 

And boredom will fill all your nights. 

He laughed uproariously at his own 
predicament, then swung into the 
chorus. 

Boredom, 

Boredom, 

Yes, boredom will fill all your nights, 
your nights. 

Boredom. . . 

She helped him upstairs, and he 
felt her fingers unloosening his tunic, 
yanking off his shoes. She pulled back 
the sheets and he sank back against 
the foam. He heard a faint rustle as 
she covered him. And then she moved 
silently out of the room. 

• 

TN THE morning, he made up his 
mind. 

They sat opposite each other at 
the breakfast table. She watched as 
he lifted his coffee cup. He sipped a 
little, put it down. “Hot,” he said. 

“Fm sorry.” 

“That’s all right, Marcia; it’ll cool.” 
He looked at her slyly, wondering If 
his plans were evident in his more 
subdued speech. He hadn’t been so 
nice to her in a long while. 

“I’ve changed in these eight 
months, haven’t I?” he asked. 

aj )? 

“You needn’t answer,” he said; “I 
know I have.” He picked up the cup 
again, sipped at it. “That’s better.” 
He smiled across the table at her, 
“What about you?” 

“I don’t understand,” she said. 

“Have you changed?” 

“Don’t be silly, Jon.” 

“Good old Marcia; nerves of steel.” 
He smiled, then chuckled openly. “I’m 
calling it quits, Marcia; I’m beaming 
Earth right after breakfast; I’m 
throwing in the towel.” 

She didn’t say anything. 

“Well? What do you think of 
that?” 

“It’s your decision; I have nothing 
to say.” 


“Even though it’s because of you?’* 

Again she was silent. 

“You’d drive any man mad, Marcia. 
Eight months of you. Eight months 
of watching you, of being near you, 
of want. . .” 

“Jon!” 

“Amazing how I always get the 
same response from you whenever I 
touch on that subject. Bang, the door 
snaps shut.” 

“You know I...” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” He rose from 
the table. “I’m beaming Earth. You 
clean up here; we’re going to have 
company soon.” 

He started toward the radio shack, 
and he mumbled, “7 hope.” Behind 
him, he heard Marcia puttering at 
the table, clearing away his dishes. 
Again the hatred boiled up inside 
him — or was it hatred? For an agoniz- 
ing moment, he wondered if it were 
love. He put the thought out of his 
head, pushed it all the way back, out 
of his mind. He opened the door to 
the radio shack, went in, and started 
warming up the transmitter. 

• 

In a little while, he raised Earth. 

“Blue Base, this is Blue One,” he 
intoned. “Come in, blue Base.” 

He listened, and beneath the abom- 
inable static, he heard, “This is 
Blue Base; go ahead. Blue One.” 

He said the words clearly and dis- 
tinctly, his mouth close to the micro- 
phone. “I want a woman.” 

There was a long silence on the 
other end, longer than the normal time 
lapse necessary for a voice to travel 
these many miles. Then: “Say again, 
Blue One. Say again.” 

He said it louder this time. “I want 
a woman; I want one .soon.” 

Another pause. “Hold on. Blue 
One.” 

He waited, waited while a superior 
was being called. Finaly, as he sus- 
pected, a new voice came onto the 
line. “This is Commodore Jackson. 
That you, Anders?” t 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, what’s all this about?” 

“I want a woman, sir; request that 
you send one up along with a preach- 
er." 

“This is all highly irregular, An- 
ders.” 

“I know, sir.” 

“What’s wrong with Marcia? Isn’t 
she. . .” 

“I want a mate, a wife; Marcia 
won’t do.” 

“Mmm. This may mean a washout 
— you know that, Anders?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, that’s up to you, and it’ll 
have to be decided, later, by a court. 
You’ll still have to put in your re- 
maining four months, anyway.” 

“Yes, sir. I know.” 

“Well...” The Commodore paused. 
“Did you ... ah ... did you have any- 
one particular in mind?” 

“Anyone, sir; you have my psycho- 
charts. I understand Central System 
is quite adept at this sort of thing.” 

“Mmm. Just a moment, Anders.” 


T TF. WAITED impatiently. Finally, 
the Commodore’s voice came 


back to him. “There’s a packet going 
by there in a few days.” 

“Good,” he said. “Sir,” he added. 

“Mind you, Anders, you’re quite 
fortunate. This is the first ship pass- 
ing anywhere nearby for the past six 
months. Probably be the last one for 
the next six months. If it weren’t for 
chance, we’d have to deny your re- 
quest. Aren’t many ships anxious to 
flirt with the meteors in that sector.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“Well, we’ll see what we can do; 
and mind you — this may mean wash- 
out.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“That all, Anders?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right then; everything else 
shipshape?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good. Good. Sure you don’t want 
to reconsider?” 

“No, sir.” 


“All right then; I’m switching off, 
Anders.” 

“Roger,” he said. The static ended 
abruptly, and he ripped the phones 
from his head. He switched off the 
transmitter hurriedly, and then ran 
from the radio shack. 

Marcia was busy in the living room, 
emptying ash trays, silently moving 
around the room. 

A small smile lifted the corners of 
his mouth. “You’ll be happy to 
know,” he said, “that I’m going to 
be married.” 

“Oh?” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“I’m very happy for you,” she 
said; then she went on with her 
cleaning. 


• 

'T’WO DAYS later, he spotted the 
packet in the powerful telescope 
jutting out of the dome. “They’re com- 
ing,” he said excitedly. Marcia stood 
by him silently, more reticent than 
usual. 

“My bride is on that ship,” he 
told her, deriving a strange satisfac- 
tion from repeating the news to her. ’ 
He didn't for a moment believe it 
made any difference to her whatever, 
but he enjoyed it anyway. “When 
you see her, you’ll know what a wom- 
an really is.” He smiled broadly, his 
eye on the approaching ship, his other 
eye squinted tightly shut as he swung 
the huge telescope. 

It shot across the blackness of the 
sky like a silver slug, a blue-orange 
exhaust leaping from its jets. Closer, 
closer it streaked, and the grin on his 
face grew wider as he watched the 
brilliant exhaust. 

And then the grin froze on his 
face. With the ship large in the eye- 
piece of the telescope, so large that 
he could see the rivets in its hull, a 
new tail of fire caught his eye. It 
swung in from the right, searing across 
the sky in molten fury, overtaking the 
orange-blue exhaust of the packet. 

“Meteor!” he shouted, as if the 
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ship could hear him. His eyes widened 
as the meteor swung toward the ship, 
its fiery tail blazing the sky. Surely 
they had seen it, surely their radar 
had . . . 

“Good Lordl” he cried, his fingers 
tightening against the knob on the 
telescope. He could almost hear the 
sickening crunch of metal as molten 
fire struck steel. The packet erupt- 
ed amidships, steel splintering out- 
ward. Two figures v/ere blasted out 
of the ship as the rent released the 
pressure inside. For an instant, he saw 
the girl who would have been his 
bride swim into focus, clutching at 
the void, her mouth open, her eyes 
wide in terror. .\nd then she was 
nothing but a bloated glob, floating 
in the blackness, not resembling a 
woman anymore, not looking at all 
like the real woman he had so needed. 

He turned away from the eyepiece, 
revulsion gripping his stomach. His 
eye caught Marcia, and the hatred 
seethed inside him. 

“Four more months,” he shouted. 


“Four more months with you I You, 
you, you!” 

He rushed blindly about the room, 
his eyes searching, and finally he 
found what he wanted. The axe hung 
on the wall, securely resting on two 
metal brackets. He seized it in tight 
fingers. 

She stood motionless as the axe 
split into her plastic skull, sending 
the pink, flesh-like covering flying 
off in large hunks. He kept chopping, 
revealing the wires inside her head, 
the tubes that glowed feebly and then 
died. He hacked away insanely, 
hacked until she dropped into a 
tangled mass of wire, metal, and 
plastic at his feet. 

He was sweating profusely when 
he finally dropped the axe. He fell to 
his knees then, and his fingers sought 
the synthetic strands of silk that had 
been woven into the top of her skull, 
black and shiny. 

He stroked the silk, and whispered 
hoarsely, “Marcia, Marcia.” 

★ 
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princess. Let the title be changed to 
‘Naked Princess’!” 

And Lowndes lifted up his head, say- 
ing, "Get thee behind me, for, first of all, 
we had best change the ‘naked’ to ‘nude’; 
and I think me that either word on the 
cover would indeed xitig — aye, and so 
roundly that the Post Office would appear 
in wrath upon us.” 

So the voice replied, cuningly, "Then, 
surely, the word ‘Princess’ can appear in 
the title, for is not the heroine a princess? 
And is she not something of a rogue? Let 
the title, then, be ‘Rogue Princess’!” 

Then Lowndes turned unto his memory, 
searching to see if therein he could find 
any science-fiction cover within the years 
which had borae the title, "Rogue Prin- 
cess”, but none could he discover. Thus, 
before his eyes, did the title xinr), and 
great was the deceit played upon him by 
the voice, which seduced him with mighty 
seducements, keeping his eyes away from 
the bookshelf at the other side of the of- 
fice, where could be found a novel by this 
same Sprague, whereof the title was 
“Rogue Queen”. Nor did the zing depart, 
and Lowndes discover Iwv he had thus 
been betrayed, until time had passed, and 
deadlines had come and gone, and it was 


(Continued Front Page 10) 

too late to make any change in the titles 
on the cover.... 

The idea of a labelling-system seems to 
me to be a good one, and I’m inclined to 
believe that, in most cases, authors would 
be delighted to see others take up their 
backgrounds for further development. I 
know, for example, that Nelson Bond 
wrote a story using Manley Wade Well- 
man’s petal-headed Martians — with their 
inventor’s enthusiastic approval and con- 
sent. . . . Sherman’s a new name, but not 
a new writer — ^he’a appeared in Westerns 
previously under different names. 

• 

DOCUMENTATION 
Dear Bob; 

As Mr. Adams (SFQ May '52, p. 114) 
in criticising my article "The Wisdom of 
the Ancients”, fails to cite any specific er- 
rors, I am somewhat at a loss to reply to 
him. If I had undertaken to tell all about 
Egypt, and to mention all the authorities 
thereon, as he implies I should have done, 
the result would have been a whopping 
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big book — not the short magazine article 
for which there happened to have been a 
market. Does he mean that he would like 
a bibliography of the books that I consult- 
ed in preparing my piece? Kuwayyis katir, 
Effendi, here goes: 

Ammianus Marcellinus: Roman History, 
Lon.: 1862. 

J. Baikie: A History of Egypt, Lon.i 
1929. 

— : Wonder Tales of the Ancient 
World, NY; 1925- 

F. A. P. Barnard: The Imaginary Metro- 
logical System of the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh, NY: 1884. 

J. Bonwick: Pyramid Facts & Fancies, 
Lon.: 1877. 

L. Borchardt: Gegen die Xahlenmystik 
an der grossen Pyr amide bei Gise, Berlin: 
1922 . 

R. Boswell; Prophets Sc Portents, NYi 
1942. 

J. H. Breasted: The Conquest of Civ- 
ilization, NY: 1938. 

E. A. W. Budge; Egyptian Magic, Lon.i 
1901. 

S. Casson: The Discovery of Man, NYi 
1939. 

— : Progress of Archaelogy, Lon.: 1934. 

. B. Corbin: The Great Pyramid, Guthrie, 
Okla.: 1935. 

W. C. Dampier: A History of Science, 
NY: 1942. 

D. Davidson & H. Aldersmith: The 
Great Pyramid, Lon.; 1924. 

C. C. Dobson; The Mystery of the 
Great Pyramid, Lon.: 1927. 

W. Durant; Our Oriental Heritage, NYi 
1935. 

M. Edgar: The Great Pyramid, Glas- 
gow: 1924. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. v. Alchemy, 
Egypt, Gnosticism, Neoplatonism, Pyra- 
mid, etc. 

H. J. Forman: The Study of Prophecy, 
NY: 1936. 

H. J. Gardner: 1940 What's Next, LA: 
1939. 

S. R. K, Glanville: The Legacy of 
Egypt, Oxf.; 1942. 

Herodotos of Halikarnassos; The His- 
tories (several editions). 

lamblichos of Chalkis: Theurgia or the 
Egyptian Mysteries, Lon.; 1911. 

C. S. Knight: The Mystery Sc Prophecy 
of the Great Pyramid, San Jose: 1933. 

Kosmas Indikopleustes : The Christian 
Topography of Cosmas, Lon.: 1897. 

A. Le Plongeon; Queen Moo Sc the 
Egyptian Sphinx, Lon.: 1896. 


H .S. Lewis: The Symbolic Prophecy of 
the Great Pyramid, San Jose: 1936. 

J. P. Lough: In the Beginning God Cre- 
ated NY; 1936. 

R. V. D. Magoffin & E. C. Davis: The 
Romance of Archaeology, Garden City: 
1928. 

Manetho (fragments), Loeb Classics. 

G. C. C. Maspero: The Dawn of Civ- 
ilization, NY: 1894. 

W. M. F. Petrie: Seventy Years in 
Archaeology, Lon.: 1931. 

Lord Raglan: How Came Civilization? 
Lon.: 1939. 

G. E. Smith: The Ancient Egyptians, 
Lon.: 1923. 

— : In the Beginning, NY : 1928. 

— ; The Migrations of Early Culture, 
Manchester; 1929. 

— : Culture (The Diffusionist Contro- 
versy), NY: 1927. 

C. P. Smyth; Life Sc Wdri at the Great 
Pyramid, Edinburgh: 1867. 

— : Our Inheritance in the Great Pyra- 
mid, Lon.: 1877. 

L. Spence: Myths Sc Legends of Ancient 
Egypt, Lon.; 1922. 

W. L. Straub: Anglo-lsrael Mysteries 
Unmasked, Omaha; 1937. 

L. Thorndike: A History of Magic Sc 
Experimental Science, NY: 1923. 

As for my alleged superficiality, that's 
relative. I am, of course, not a professional 
Egyptologist but a popularizer and his- 
torian of science; and therefore my 
knowledge of any particular branch of sci- 
ence is necessarily less profound than that 
of a specialist who had spent his life work- 
ing in that field. But I use the best sources 
I can find, and I never deliberately over- 
look a source, as I suspect my cultist 
critics of doing. 

L. Sprague de Camp, 
Wallingford, Penn. 

(Quite impressive Sprague; now your 
objectors will have something to go on, if 
they still want to argue the case.) 

• 

A VOTE FOR NOVELS 

Dear Sirs: 

1 would definitely like to have more 
stories the length of “Three Worlds In 
Shadow”. The story, although not a 
classic, is the kind that I would like to 
read more of. It was the first time that 
any s.f. story gave me a taste of what one 
would expect from looking at the cover. 
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I had difficulty in rating the rest ,of the 
stories, except for "Commiinicado”. It was 
the only one w'hich came near getting my 
"x” on the voting-list. The theory isn’t 
new, and although interesting, it was a 
little too abstract; perhaps I should say 
the method of presentation doesn’t lend 
itself to story-writing. I find it hard to 
appreciate a story that ends where it start- 
ed, without achieving any definite pur- 
pose. 

As far as the cover is concerned, I like 
them the way they are. When I go into a 
magazine store, I can spot the science-fic- 
tion books and buy my favorites without 
taking forever. The artwork is fine. The 
girls are the kind I would like to know 
more of, and the kind I enjoy reading 
about. 

I like stories which are based on ad- 
venture with some science mixed in, as 
opposed to theories with a plot added 
as the extra. 

As for the series suggested by Mr. Wi- 
godsky, I think it would be too restrictive. 
The percentage of readers interested in the 
field of evolution would not warrant us- 
ing such a large chunk of the book over 
a period of time. I think that your fine 
magazine covers most of the branches of 
science and a wide field of interest, and 1 
would like to keep it that way. 

Bruce Dawson, 

Route 4, Box, 217, 
Alofgantou'n, IF. Va. 

(So far, the suggested aeries on evolu- 
tions rv subjeets does not seem to have 
met with much response. Perhaps it’s best 
to let such storie.s come as they will.) 

e 

PUBLIC NOTICE 

Dear Editor; 

The time has come for all readers and 
enthusiasts of science-fiction to realize that 
an event of national importance is taking 
place in San Diego this year. 

Namely, on June 28th and 29th — The 
SouWestercon. 

This v/ill be a convention in the world- 
famous U.S. Grant Hotel (any taxi-driver 
or cop will tell you where), and the at- 
tendance fee will be less than you would 
normally expect. 

The San Diego Science-Fantasy Society, 
sponsor of this epoch-making convocation, 
invites not only dyed-in-the-corn science- 


fiction readers to attend, but promises (hat 
a number of outstanding figures in the 
field of science-fiction writing will be 
there. 

Ray Bradbury will be the guest of honor. 

Anthony Boucher, Kris Neville, Stuart 
Palmer, Robert Heinlein, Frederic Brown, 
Henry Kuttner, Cleve Cartmill, C. L. 
Moore, Richard Matheson, L. Major Rey- 
nolds, A. E. Van Vogt, and many other 
professionals, wdll preside and participate 
in panel discussions of interest to you. 

In order to assure your reservation, send 
one dollar to The SouWestercon Commit- 
tee, 3522 Union, San Diego 1, California. 

We w'ant you to know that your dollar 
will be your key to 48 hours of the best 
entertainment that any science-fiction con- 
vention has ever produced. 

Coral Smith, Secretary 

The SouWestercon Committee 

(We’d like to see a photo of this epoch) 
as early as possible after you’ve made It, 


NO REGRETS 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Thought I’d comment on the May ScT 
ence Fiction Quarterly, since it was a fin* 
issue. Until now, I haven’t read your mag- 
azine regularly, due to its repellent covers. 
The cover on the May issue, however, was 
good enough to make me look inside. 
What I saw there attracted me to the ex- 
tent that I bought it. I certainly don’t re- 
gret it. 

"The Shining City” was one of the best 
novels I have read in a long time. If 
your lead stories have all been this good, 
I have really missed something. 

Incidentally, in your extra blurb, you 
said that this story was by a name un- 
known. Actually, the name of Rena M. 
Vale has been before the public for quite 
a while, as author of a forthcoming book,- 
"Beyond These Walls”, a long novel which 
has been extensively advertised. If this is 
as good as "The Shining City”, we can 
look forward to a real reading treat. 

The novelets weren’t outstanding, but 
both of them had their merits. Both were 
certainly better than the average novelet. 

"The Luckiest Man Alive” was a good 
new twist to an old idea. I enjoyed it. 

"We, the People” was, next to "Th* 
Shining City”, the best story in the maga- 
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zine. The last paragraph was really a sur- 
prise. By the way, I notice that one po- 
litical custom changed throughout the 
years in this tale. The Democrats held 
their convention before the Republicans 
did. 

The best letters.^ It's pretty close, but 
I'll give the nod to Greenwood, Sherman, 
and Edelson. 

Keep up the good work in both Science 
I'/ction Quarterly and Future. 

Lonny Lundis, 

306 Elmore, 

Park Ridge, Illinois. 

(I had heard of Rena Vale’s book, but 
since it hadn’t appeared at the time, I 
think her name was still pretty much iri 
the “unknown” class— and certainly a 
newcomer to science-fiction magazines, so 
far as I knew. . . . Gad, I completely over- 
looked the order-change in Democratic 
and Republican National Conventions in 
“We, the People”, and must confess that 
— at this moment — I’m not sure whether 
it was a mistake. Perhaps Mr. Moore, or 
some better-informed reader, can set us 
straight. I know, of course, that the Re- 
ublicans preceded the Democrats in 1948, 
ut prior to that...) 


Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Mr. Mitchell’s letter in the February is- 
sue of Science Fiction Quarterly proposed 
a highly-impractical idea. 

In his first few paragraphs, he tells of 
blasters, rocket guns, and the instrument- 
panels of spaceships. If they were all the 
same, as he wishes them to be, there could 
be no first ship to the moon, no first in- 
terstellar ship. Some stories take ideas such 
as these and use them for the basis of 
stories. 

One thing I agree with is his idea of 
how "Venus and Mars are visualized as na- 
tions, and not as planets. 

Then about "Martians”, and "Venu- 
sians”, and "Arabs” and "Indians”. Un- 
less one has met an "Indian” or "Arab”, 
he only knows of them by pictures and 
drawings. The same way with "Martians” 
and "Venusians”. The author gives a de- 
scription, and maybe there is an illustration 
of the "Martian”, or "Venusian”. Then 
you have the same sensation as with the 
"Arab” or "Indian”. It all depends on the 
author’s ability. 

And he wants Science Fiction Quarterly 
to do the whole job alone. Maybe I should 
tell him that there are other science-fiction 
magazines. 

If such a plan were accepted, it would 
result in sheer boredom for any reader. Al- 
ways the same setting, the same places. Of 
course, there would be time-travel and 
fantasy. But, after a few months, it would 
be awfully boring. 

Now to say something about your mag.r- 
zine. "Three Worlds in Shadow”: won- 
derful space-opera. "Rpgue Princess”: good 
writing, nice plot. I enjoyed it very much. 

The others were good, but not outstand- 
ing. 

"Communicado”, by Katherine Maclean, 
was very interesting. But in her article, she 
says that telepathy, psi, and ESP have no 
time-dimension. She stands at point X in 
the center and sees both ways from A-Z. 
I am speaking figuratively. 

She mentions scenes from the past. But 
what about the future? 

One last word about the illustrations. 
They are good. How about giving credit 
to the interior artists on the contents page? 

B. A. Sodek, 

1415 S. Marsalis, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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(Look at the contents page again, Mr. 
Sodek, and you’ll see that we do give 
credit to the interior illustrators, in a 
line ju.'it above the editor’s name.) 



OPPORTUNITY LOST 


Dear Editor: 

Tell your Mr. Sherman that the number 
is now three, at least, because I thought 
"Intervention” the most memorable story 
in your February issue. It wasn’t as 
smoothly-written as Dc Camp’s "Rogue 
Princess”, nor as full of action as "Three 
Worlds in Shadow”, but the story cer- 
tainly held my interest and had some 
thought in it, too. Alas, that I missed the 
opportimity to vote before it was too late 
— but I never dreamed that other readers 
w'ouldn’t care much for it. 

Bear with me while I take time out to 
pity those who didn’t get anything out 
of it. 

This time. I’m taking no chances. For 
my two bits, there are two stories in the 
May issue which de.'erve top honors — ■ 
"The Shining City” and "We, the People” 
— and I pray this vote won’t go astray or 
that they’ll emerge on tlie bottom of the 
ratings, for lack of good intentions put 
dow'n onto paper and mailed in. 

I found the Blish article interesting, but 
also quite irritating, since it looks as if he 
had barely started on his subject before he 
came to a stop. I’d say, give him a "num- 
ber 2” vote for w'hat he has, and a big 
red "X” for not going on with it, only 
it might not be the author’s fault; per- 
haps nc was held down to that length. If 
[Turn To Page 124} 
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You Can't Write 

H ave you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the 
least' bit of training, under competent guid- 
ance? 

Or have you been sitting back waiting for 
the day to come when you ■will awaken all of 
a sudden to the discovery, “I am a writer?” 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, ynu probably never will tvrite. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism — continuous writing — the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors 1 


Learn to v/rlte by writing 
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tinctive. self-flavored style — undergoing an ex- 
perience that develops your talent, inelght, 
background and confidence as nothing else 
could. 

Many potential writers become awestruck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and, 
therefore, give little thought to the t25, $60 
and $100 or more that write — stories, articles on 
sports, hunting, fishing, hobbles, gardening, 
travel, local, club and church activities, etc. — 
things that can easily bo turned out in leisure 
moments. 
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that was the reason, you ought to let him . 
go on with the subject for at least one 
more article, if not sev'eral. It’s one of 
the most interesting subjects r've ever 
seen in science-fiction articles. 

Glen Monroe, 
Bronx, New York 

(We did set the limits on articles in Um 
B lish series, but I’m wide-open for follow- 
ups or additions ■where the readers 'xovAd 
like to see them.) 

YOU’RE WELCOME 


Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Just a note of appreciation for your rec- 
ommendation of the del Rey botJc, "It’s 
Your Atomic Age”. I had never heard oi 
it before, and all the other books on the 
subject that I had seen looked much too 
complicated. This one was just right. May- 
be I'll try the one by Campbell, now, if 
I can brace myself to tackle the technical 
parts. 

Do you know if "It’s Your Atomic 
Age” is going to appear in pocketbook 
form? It really should, and I think that 
it would be very profitable to whomever 
brought it out. So darn many of tliesc 
scientific works "for the layman” turn out 
to be for "layman” with PhD’s and all 
kinds of experience with reading diagrams, 
charts, formulae, and so on. It’s tough on 
the "lay” layman w'ho can’t make any- 
thing out of such material. 

Murray Khig, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

(I haven’t heard about any pocketboiA 
edition of “It’s Your Atomic Age”, bwt 
■will be delighted to pass on the good word, 
if and when it comes about. 

Shortness of space, and closeness of 
deadline, lays down the law and says we’ll 
have to stop here. So... my continued 
thanks to those who wrote in and have 
not seen publication. Your votes ■will be 
includ^ in those final figures which ap- 
pear in “The Reckoning”, nonetheless. 

And... a word to the wise for those 
who, like Mr. Monroe, may have been 
saddened by seeing a story they liked 
come out in last place, or way down to- 
ward the bottom — or irritated by seeing a 
story they thought deplorable wearing 
laurels in the ratings: you can’t depend 
on other readers to mirror voter reactions. 
So if you want the final results to in- 
clude yowr opinions, send in your letter, 
post-card, or preference-coupon as early 
as possible. Selah. RWL) 

■A 
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companion, you’ll dally over its contents time 
and time again. 

EXJOY IT 10 DAYS FREE! 

You are invited to examine the Pleasure Primer 
10 days at our expense. It U guaranteed to please 
or your purchase price will be refunded nt oncet 

Plaza Book Co., 109 Broad St., N.Y.4, N.Y. 


TEN DAY TRIAL OFFER 


PLAZA BOOK CO., DEPT. P-738 
109 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 

Please send TTO PT.PASOnE rniMER on 10 tUr 
, trial. If I'm not pleased, 1 get my purctuso prioo 
I rel'nnded ai o/u-e, 

I n Send C.O.O. I'll pay postman 93e plus postages 
□ I eneloso 11. Vou pay aU poelagos 

Namo 


Address 


City 


.Zone. 


.State. 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS! 




BOOKLETS 

Th« kind grownups lik«. E«ch on« of th«s« bookUfi 
It POCKET SIZE. Rito confRiitE • ILLUSTRATIONS, and 
Is full of fun and •nt«rtainm«nt. 12 of theio book- 
Ufs, ALL DIFFERENT, ihlppad prepaid in SEALED 
wrappar upon racalpt of $1.00. or 24 BOOKLETS, ALL 
DIFFERENT, shipped prepaid for $2.00, cash or 
money order. No orders sent C. O. D. Print name 
and address and mall to: 

TREASURE NOVELTY CO.. DSPT. 27<N 

2 Allan Straat. Naw Yark I. N. Y. 




THE BATHROOM READER 

A choica and privata coltactlon of tforlat and arti- 
clas for tha man who appraclatas a laugh as wall 
as his lova^hllarlously funny drawings by a master 
cartoonist. Limited number of copies available. 
Send $I.Tt in cash or money order. 

M L SALES CO.— DEPT. D-t 

241 Churah Sf., Naw Yark 13. N.Y. 



ILLUSTRATED COMIC BOOKLETS 

S*ll our ILLUSTRATED COMIC lOOKLETS and othar 
NOVELTISS. E^ch booklaf tlxt ^'/a x «nd Is FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. W« will l•n<| 24 tssorttd bookUfi prspald 
upon r«c«!pf of $1.00 or 40 «ssort«d booklofs stnf 
prepaid upon receipt of $2.00. NO CHECKS. Wholesale 
novelty price list sent with order only. No orders 
sent C. O. D. 


REPSAC SALES CO. 

} OrclKird B»pt. lam M«w Ywk f, N, Y. 

BOOKS FOUND! L , 

Any author. Fast servkal Lowatf pricas. Sancf your 
wants. NO obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed! 

INTERNATIONAL BOOKFINDERS 
Box 3003-OA Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 


^ ALIEN 
RESTORATION 

{Continued From Page 112) 


He threw down the rifle and started 
through the hole, then drew back. 
Already the ship was too high up. 

He 7vas trapped after all! 

He collapsed on the floor and his 
head struck something soft. It was the 
parachute; there was still a chance. 

He jumped up and buckled it on, 
then dived through the hole — and 
stuck fast. 

Wind and waves of heat screamed 
furiously around his body and head. 
Frantically he turned and twisted, 
trying to pull the rest of his body 
with the chute through the hole. The 
lack of oxygen was causing his efforts 
to grow weaker and weaker. Shiny 
black .spots danced before his eyes. 
Then he felt himself falling into black- 
ness . . . 


A blinding wave of heat brought 
him around — He had fallen astern of 
the rocket tubes. Twisting and turn- 
ing, he saw them flash into the dark- 
ness above him. 

[Turn To Page 128} 
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CoftTiNAmONI 

.‘Jlv 



SMAKU 

fKNaBMMSH 

ftUSSIAN'GERMAN 

ITALIAN-BRAZILIAN-JAPANESI 

'’Learn b7 Listening" to CORTINA RECORDS, at home, 
the NATURAL way — quickly, easily, cheaply. 

Only 15 Minutes o Doy ! 

The Cortina method, famous for 70 years, teaches you to 
speak like a native. THOUSANDS have found it the most 
fascinating, most effective way to kam languages for 
Pleasure, Business, Travel, Culture. INVESTIGATE! 

Send for FREE BOOK! 


Illustrated 33-page book. "The Cortlnaphone Short-Cut" 
sent FREE. No obligation. Telia Just what you want to 
know. Inter esting. Get It I 

WRITE 


TODAY 


ALL NEW RECORDINGS ON 
UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 


CORTINA ACADEMY (EsK 1882) 

$uit» 1254,105 W. 40 SK. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

Please send me — without obligation — your free book. 
I am Interested in {check) 

QFrench QSpanlah ^German Qltaliaii QBrazIliBB 
□ Russian □Japanese 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Q_VIET^ Ch^ jf^NO^jnolbl. uiiid.r 6. I. Bill. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Vending mechtnes earn big moneys An 
i investment as low as $10.50 wilt start you 
' In this fascinating, profitable business that V: 

can lead you to the road of success and 
I independence. Routes can be established 
j end operated in cither full or spare time 
I with no experience needed. Write for full 
- details and our FREE catalog illustrating 
nut. candy, gum and stamp vendors today. 




DICE — CARDS — GAME SUPPLIES 

Perfects, Flats, Weights, Strippers and 
Readers Made te your specifications 
Established 1909 Catalogue upon Request 

HILL BROS., Box D, Salinas, Colo. 


put 'er here 



ners in the fight against cancer. 

A contribution addressed to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 
post office will help guard your 
family, yourself and your com- 
munity. 

Next time you see a mail box, 
“put ’er there, partner!” ... as 
generously as you can. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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For Quick Eeli«( 
Ask your Druggist (or 


TOOTH film 


HEIIT^C fooniMn 
VSIll ^rouiiicE 




< ILLUSTRATED 
CARTOON BOOKLETS 


O M€N 

(vest pocket BizeJ 
..,Ji IllnittratrU wltli rmrn cartoons.l 
'Send only $1.00 (-atin, Btampg or money 
\ order for 12 of thene largo bcokleta 
’ rrepald. Sent in plain wrapper. 

' AdkINTH WANTED. "r'>-r. 

IWINEHOLT CO. 
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r Simulatodr 

lEOPARD 

FRONT ^ J 
ONLY 


lileSke ^ 

ZEBRA 


COLORFUL 

FUSTIC 

FRONT $1* 
ONur fl 


“SCOTCH" 
PLAIDS ‘ 

FRO NT 
5^ ONLY M 


FRONT 

ONLY 


AUTO SEAT COVER BARGAINS! 


WHAT A BUY^ covers thet 

oviifBi n wi« pfo|0c^ yoQf upholstery and add dislinction 
to your car at amazingly low cost. These remarkable seat covers are 
tailored of miracle plastic in rich, lustrous colors. New snap-on action 
tiotds them tight! riT$ ALL CARS! Colorfasl. Will not fade . . will 
not shrink. Waterproof, stainproof. greaseproof Will resist burns. 
Easily cleaned with damp cloth when necessary. 


^PNn Nn MfINPy send name, complete address, seat 
^*"*'*^ iwjwni.1* covers desired and your color choice, (Also 
second color choice.) We‘11 ship immediately. Pay postmart plus 
postage when your order arrives. Or, enclose cash, check or money 
order, and We Pay Postage. FREE TEN DAY TRIAL! If after using 
(hem 10 days in your own car you're not 100^ satisfied, return for fuD 
r.efund of purchase price. Order TODAY at our risk! 


YOUNG PRODUaS CIZBIZDESI 7605 ELMHURST, DETROIT 6, MICH. 





BOOKS ON HYPNOTISM 

Tells you Hew! 


ETPNOTIBM BECPIJT'IED 

htpnotirm KEVKAL1S1> 

now TO HYPNOTIZE 

14ARTER COTJKSE HYPNOTISM 

PERSONS IN HTPNO’riSM-Cook 

HYPNOTISM • SUGGESTION • Forol 

Alto Othert'Send cheek or mettey order to 


.500 

. 1.00 

. 2.00 

2.00 

. 2.00 

S.OO 


WEHMAN BROS. 712 Broadwey, D*pf. DD Now York 2, N.Y* 


ILLUSTISATED BOOKLETS AND NOVELTIES 

Olt vest pocket Mrl.i of ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS .ro tha Kind that ara FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with comic charactars. Tha NOVELTIES ara the kind 
MEN want for EXCITEMENT and AMUSEMENT. U 
DIFFERENT booklets and 4 DIFFERENT novelties sent 
in SEALED envelope prepaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
No C.O.D. orders or checks accepted. WHOLESALE 
PP.ICE LIST included with orders only. ■ a. 

LIVE WIRE NOVELTY CO.. DEPT. 114-M 
3 Orchard Street Have York J.'N.Y. 



W A N Ti D 

TO BE 

SR TO MUSIC 


Submit ona or mare of your beat po»nu for 
^ free axaminaiion. Any aubject. Send poem for 
, dataiia and Information. 

Phonograph Recorda Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 

680 Beacon Bldg. Boeton 8, Mciea. 


lilHiSTRATEDlrg 


,OMIC BOOKUrS 

vORjIltiOtm.' POCKET jSIU / . 


THErUt TBRRIFtCf PhiMLO ^ 
WITH RARE CARTOONS and 0000 CLEAR < 
ILLU5TRATI0NSAS YOU LIKE IT. RI CH IN '.' 

FUN and 20 BOOKLETS^'- 

ALL DIFFERENT, SENT PREPAID FOR*l\y^ 

IN PLAIN SEALED WRAPPER. NO C.ana»tj. 

NATIONAL. Dept. S38. Box i-STA. (, Toledo V. Okie 



SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 

Then he yanked the ripcord and ■ 
fainted. 

It was a long time before he re- 
gained consciousness, and when he did, 
he found himself dangling from his 
harness about eight feet above Kound. 
The rest of the chute was caught in a 
tree. 

He unbuckled the straps and slipped 
to the ground. Except for the singed 
flesh of his face and neck, he seemed 
In working order. 

He wasn’t far from the rim of the 
valley, and after an hour’s search he 
found the tunnel running through the 
wall of yellow and purple jungle. 

Suddenly the thought struck him 
that Reeves might have been right— 
maybe he had actually cracked up. 
What if there wasn’t any Laura wait- 
ing for him? 

To be here alone forever on this 
world — only himself. The thought 
made him sick. 

He was nearly at the tunnel’s exit 
when he saw her running towards 
him. They each shouted the other’s 
name. Then she started to waver and 
fade from his sight. His heart almost 
stopped — until he realized that it was 
only tears blocking his vision. 


DR^NK? 


jeopardlBlng: HAPPII^USS. HE.\LTH, and INCOME? Relief nwr M 
oPtAliicd econoinlcelly ic-d quickly v.-ith U.M.R. ORIGINAL nOMx 
MCTHOD, MAY BE USED 6CCRETLYI Uied by leedhlE 
e'cobollc Int-tliuilons to help BUILD AVERSION AND ELlMINi^rj 
DESIRE FOR ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, now avalluLle to you. HiK 
helped bring: relief to nutny drlnkerx ae a raethod of teiozionl^ 
ALCOHOL WITHDRAWAL! and by BRIAKIHO DRINKINO OYOkE' 
Not a remedy for undeiTyino: pereonality maladjustment caaelne 
hoUc exrrstfes. DORS NOT FOR ANY PROLONGED FiRlOP. 
INTERFERE WITH WORK FOR SOCIAL LIFE. One of many satie* 
fled UKOi-e writes: “kom' method is wonderful! Am very happy over 
jtl“— Mrs. M. D. 8., 111 . Pi-epared by pharmacist formerly coiviwietM 
with leadinir alcoholic sanitarium. Comes in plain wrapper. ASADz 
TO USE, comnlet# with Instractiens. WHY fAy MORE FOR IWITA- 
TIONSr ORDER ORIGINAL U.M.R. METHOD TODAY AND fAVgl 
iSpSBI with order: Eeneroua supply special capsules to h«lp 
* ^ appetite and iiervoua and dtseetive eyaWM. 

SiriD NO MONEY! NOW ONLY $4.S0! 

USE IQ DAYS AT OUR Rif K — SATISFACTION QUARANTBXD 
OR RETURN UNUSBO FORTION8 AND 44.S0 REFUNDID. 

bend name and address, pay postman 94.50 plus poet* 
ace! Send S4.60 with order arvd we pav posture. 

UNITED MEDICAl RESEARCH 
42?. Donf. IMO. Mrnnea»oKs 1, Mins, 


Dies • CARDS 
MAGIC Card#— R1:A.D THS 
Perfect Dice, Mfofle 
BACKS—Inks, Daubs, 

Chips Gaxnlner Layout^ Sloe 
Boxes, Counter OAmea, 
Punchboards. WRlTHl FOB 
CATALrOG TODAY. 


E. C. CAKD CO., m U, WabmA Ato., ChloagOi IH* 
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Your Letters Have 
Influence 


We know you'd like io see better paper, 
trimmed edgei, etc. — fo would we. Theie 
things ere beyond us, at the present time. 

But — If you think this cover Is of better 
type than we've used before . . . 

If you approve titles on the cover in 
smaller type . . . 

If you think our layouts, departments, 
and stories have improved . . . 

Any, or all such improvements were 
partly made possible by your votes and 
and letters. 

So ... If you approve of the changes, let 
us know; and if you still aren't sattsfiesi, 

—The Editor 



WHAT'S ALL 
THIS TALK 
ABOUT THE 

KINSEY 

REPORT? 


FROM FREUD TO KINSEY is offered 
here for only $1.98. The Kinsey Report 
is the most extensive investigation into 
•exual behavior in America. It broko 
like a bombshell 1 If the public code of 
morals were strictly enforced, accord* 
ing to Kinsey, 95% of the active malo 
population would have to be put away. 
Actual figures are given on sex prae* 
tices, and sex relations existing on 
different levels anaong social groups in 
a new book explaining the Kinsey 
Report— FROM FREUD TO KINSEY. 

NEW FACTS ABOUT YOURSELF 

Things previously not talked about now appear widespread and common. 
For people who are tortured with shame, startling new information is 
available. Many divorces may be averted and broken families saved with 
this new knowledge. This amazing book also presents other vital 20tb 
century sex studies. Works of Freud, Ellis, Stopes, Sanger and others 
are explained in simple, non-technical language. 

ORDER ON APPROVAL 10 DAY FREE TRIAL • MAIL COUPON NOW 

T^ T C3 T? * 1 * j Me Le SALES COe Depte 8 I 

TO ICl^S£iY in plAin i 241 church St., New York 13 , N. Y. i 

I ‘iush FREUD TO KINSEY in plain | 

FREE examination. If 1 wrapper for lO day free trial. If not sat* I 

! isfied, I get my purchase price refunded at once. I 

not thoroughly satisfied, | □ send C.O.D. ni pay postman $1.98 plus I 

return for immediate | postage. j 

refund of complete pur- j ‘'nelose $1.98. Youj>ay all postage. I 

chase price. Don't wait! j j 

Act now! j Address 

10 DAYS FREE TRiAi 

MAIL COUPON NOW I » 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL • MAIL COUPON NOW 


M. L. SALES CO. Dept. 8 

241 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Rush FROM FREUD TO KINSEY in plain 
wrapper for 10 DAY FREE TRIAL. If not sat* 
isfied, I get my purchase price refunded at once. 

□ Send C.O.D. I’ll pay postman $1.98 plus 
postage. 

□ I enclose $1.98. You i>ay all postage. 

Name Age 

Address 

City .Zone. .. .State 

Canada & Foreign— I'I'> C.O.D.— Send $2.50 


ONLY 

n.98 
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THE RECKONING 


A Report on Your 
Votes and Comments 

P’eeling ran high on our May issue, particularly between the applause and 
boos directed at the Vale and Price stories; since hardly anyone who liked 
o.’e cheered the otlrer, I was somewhat surprised to find them coming out in 
an exact tie. Interestingly enough, those who liked Price, also went all out 
for the Moore .satire, while the Vale fanciers, didn’t fancy Moore at all. No 
one escaped unscathed in the fracas, and you’ll see that another pair of items 
also ended up in exact tie. 

Here's how they stand at the finish: 


1. 

The Shining City (Vale) 



When In Doubt, Mutate! (Pidce) 

3.10 

2. 

Extra-Secret Agent (Fyfe) 

3.80 

8. 

We, The People (Moore) 



Black Magic of 'Yesterday (Nelson) 

4.10 

4. 

Luckiest Man Alive (Morrison) 

5.10 

.3. 

The Psychological Story (Blish) 

6.22 


There are 8 items on the coupon. A first-place vote will be noted on my 
sheet as “1”; a second-place “ 2 ”, and so on. Any story marked “X”, which 
specifies reader dislike, however, will be given 8 points and marked in red on 
my .«heet. The total score for each story is then divided by the number of 
voters, and the quotient shows how the story came out. 

Please let me know your reactions. The coupon below can be cut out, with- 
out mutilating any story or department, in the book, and is for your conve- 
nience if you have neither time nor inclination to v.rite a letter. And vote for 
your fax'orite letter-writters too. 

Send your coupon to SCIENCE FICTION QUAKTEUr.Y. c o Columbia 
Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 1.3, New York. 


Number these in order of your preference, to the left 
of numeral;, if you thought any of them bad, mark 
an 



— 1 . 
— 2 . 
—3. 
—4. 
—5. 


“X” beside your dislikes. 

All the Answers (Phillips) 


The Seven Securities (Daly) 

Wild Talents, Inc. (Lesser) 

Goblin Planetoid (Garson) 

The Mountain of Light (de Camp) 

— 6. Welcome (Coppel) 

— 7. Alien Restoration (Dye) 

* — 8. Silent Partner (Lombino) 

Do you like the style of cover we have on this issue better than the kind we 

had before? 

W''ho are 'your nominees for the three best letters in ’’It Says Here”? 

1 

2 

3 

General Comment 
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